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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume of Leeds Studies in English is a collection of 
essays to honour Professor J.E. Cross, Baines Professor of English 
Language in the University of Liverpool, on his sixty-fifth birth¬ 
day. The northern universities of Britain have a vigorous tra¬ 
dition of Old English and Medieval scholarship and teaching; it 
is fitting that this volume should appear in a series which has 
published many eminent northern medievalists. Beyond this 'home 
territory' (adopted when he came from Bristol to Liverpool twenty 
years ago), Professor Cross’s work is widely known, not only in 
the United Kingdom, but also in Europe and the United States. 
Appropriately, the contributors to this volume are a varied group 
of internationally distinguished scholars from Britain and abroad, 
together with some of their younger contemporaries (whom Professor 
Cross characteristically does much to encourage). Many more than 
those who could be represented here have welcomed the prospect of 
paying tribute to Professor Cross: the Tabula Gratulatoria gives 
an opportunity to as many as possible to convey their good wishes. 

The editors would like to thank all those who have helped 
bring this Festschrift about: we owe a great debt to the Editorial 
Board of Leeds Studies in English and particularly to Stanley 
Ellis. We would also like to thank the Faculty of Arts, Westfield 
College (University of London) for substantial help with the 
expenses of the project. We also thank the University of Liverpool 
for generous financial help and greatly regret that Professor R.F. 
Whelan, Vice-Chancellor of the University, did not live to see a 
Festschrift for which he granted a large subvention towards 
publication costs. Through the good offices of the Liverpool 
University Trustees of the Arnold Davenport Fund, the costs of a 
special presentation volume have been defrayed, while the presen¬ 
tation ceremony has been funded by a grant from the Dean of Arts 
at Liverpool University; we are very grateful for this assistance. 
The production of this volume would not have been possible without 
the tireless energy, initiative and diplomacy of Miss Catherine 
Rees, English Department Secretary at Liverpool. It is largely 
because of her resourcefulness that it has been possible to gather 
the volume together while keeping its existence secret from 
Professor Cross until the time of publication. She has done, and 
done superlatively, an immense amount of extra work for the 
Festschrift, and we warmly thank her. 

We would also like to thank Leeds Studies in English for 
allowing the inclusion of translations of less familiar material 
in a volume dedicated to a scholar who inspires great undergraduate 
interest in his subject as well as respect from his peers. 


Marie Collins 
Jocelyn Price 
Andrew Hamer 





J. E. CROSS: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


J.E. Cross was born in 1920 in the Forest of Dean - an area of 
South West Gloucestershire set apart by its height, forests, and 
mining from the surrounding gentler farming country of the Severn 
lowlands, and the Herefordshire plain. The Forester is, or was in 
the nineteen twenties, conscious of his own individuality, of his 
rights and duties, and in this ambience young Cross, the eldest 
of four children, was educated at East Dean Grammar School, 
Cinderford. The man who taught him history remarked only recently 
with considerable relish, "My word, Jim did work". The work was 
successful and Jim went up to Bristol University in 1938. As the 
late Professor Elizabeth Salter (also brought up in the Forest of 
Dean) used to say, she and Jimmy exemplified ’rural emergence'. 

His studies were interrupted by war and he became a subaltern 
in the Field Artillery, spending some time in North Africa. 1944 
was a significant year. On 12th February he and Joyce Bower were 
married, on 6th June he was part of the D-Day invasion of Europe 
and on 20th October he drove his jeep over a mine with fairly 
serious results, although happily, after six months' 'resting' he 
went back to soldierly duty in England. 

Eventually he returned to Bristol, in reasonably good shape, 
in 1945. In 1946 he gained a first class honours degree in English 
with the Hannam Clarke prize for the best Shakespeare paper. The 
following year he gained a Diploma in Education, again with first 
class honours. Jimmy edited the student magazine during this 
period, ghosting a piece from the University's Chancellor, Winston 
Churchill. This was signed and approved by the great man, although 
the editorial committee held its breath while waiting the outcome, 
on account of the extremely authentic style. 

Jimmy and Joyce went to Sweden in 1947, where Jimmy was 
English Lektor at Lund University. His direct and clear lecturing 
style was much appreciated and also, during this time, his own 
brand of disciplined and dedicated scholarship began to emerge. 

He worked on the Old Swedish version of the national patron saint's 
legend "Erik den Heliges Saga", a subject suggested for an M.A. 
thesis by his mentor and friend Susie I. Tucker, Lecturer in charge 
of English Language teaching at Bristol. Many years later in 1978 
he fittingly delivered the first Tucker-Cruse Memorial Lecture. 

Though Jimmy is best known for his work in the Old English 
field, the Scandinavian influence has been strong and lasting. He 
became a member of The Viking Society for Northern Research and 
was its President in 1964-66. He is Filosofi Doktor at the 
University of Lund, where his collected publications under the title 
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of Latin Themes in Old English Poetry were presented in 1962. 

Lund also awarded him an Honorary Docentship in the same year. In 
1972 he attended the International Saga Conference in Iceland, and 
he has lectured in Denmark and Finland. This year (1985), he is 
visiting Oslo and Bergen at the invitation of Professor Bertil 
Sundby. 

After two years in Sweden, he returned to Bristol as a 
lecturer in 1949, with Joyce, and a daughter, Jane, born that year. 
Over the following ten years a steady stream of papers appeared, 
reflecting his growing interest in understanding the Christian 
Latin roots of Old English literary culture and in using them to 
further and enrich critical explication. These were seminal papers 
both for Old English scholarship and for literary critical under¬ 
standing of Old English poetry; in their enterprising use of 
Patrologia Latina and source study, they opened up fresh perspec¬ 
tives on Anglo-Saxon culture and literary achievements. It was 
fitting that, later on, his 1972 Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture 
for the British Academy should be entitled "The Literate Anglo- 
Saxon" . 

In 1959 he was invited for the second semester to the 
University of Rochester, N.Y., as Visiting Professor in Medieval 
Studies. All four Crosses set sail - a son, Andrew, had been born 
in 1954. As Professor Rowland Collins says, "Jimmy Cross began 
the regular instruction in Old and Middle English which has 
flourished there ever since. The whole family were superb ambassa¬ 
dors for Britain and Bristol". 

Jimmy enjoyed the enthusiasm and dedication of American post¬ 
graduate students which matched his own. In the early nineteen- 
seventies he went back to Rochester to open the Medieval House, a 
residential centre for undergraduates with special interests in 
the Middle Ages. 

Back in Bristol from his first Rochester trip, Jimmy was made 
a Reader in Old English in 1962. In the next few years there was 
increasing transatlantic communication and visits from American 
scholars, as overseas interest in his publications grew. 

In 1965 he was appointed Baines Professor of English Language 
at Liverpool, and it is in Liverpool that he is celebrating his 
sixty-fifth birthday. The twenty years on Merseyside have seen 
the continuing growth and consolidation of an international repu¬ 
tation in the field of Old English and his ability to extract 
forty-eight hours' value from every twenty-four is witnessed in 
the uninterrupted flow of his publications. 

In the last ten years he has greatly extended his study of 
the whole corpus of Anglo-Saxon literature, concentrating on the 
relatively neglected prose writings, and particularly on the Old 
English Martyrology. By tracing sources of material and building 
an outline picture of the unknown author's reading, working from 
the unpublished source material, informed assessment of the pro¬ 
bable date of this first extant Anglo-Saxon prose writing becomes 
possible. This extremely wide and deep study is of great value in 
providing meanings for the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Jimmy attended 



the preliminary meetings for the Dictionary (first projected in 
Toronto in 1970-1) and in 1974 he became a member of the Editorial 
Board of this Dictionary in the making (an appropriate position for 
one who, through the establishment of so many Latin-Old English 
equivalences, has contributed largely to Old English word studies 
as a by-product of his own work). 

Working on Old English prose and its background has also led 
to the opening up of new vistas on Hiberno-Latin culture and its 
relevance for Old English: Jimmy continues to advance and expand 
the field. 

Throughout the Liverpool years, the vigorous exchange with 
transatlantic Old English and Medieval scholars and institutions 
has continued and increased. In the Autumn semester of 1974, 

Jimmy was Visiting Professor of Old English at Yale University, 
and in the Spring semester of 1975 he was a Senior Fellow of the 
Society for the Humanities in Cornell. The same year he lectured 
to the Fiftieth Anniversary meeting of the Medieval Academy of 
America at Harvard University. In 1982 he was elected a Correspond¬ 
ing Fellow of this prestigious society. Recently he has been a 
leading figure in a move on both sides of the Atlantic towards the 
establishment of a body to produce the first 'source index' of Old 
English literature, including unpublished manuscripts: this project, 
over the next few decades, is to provide a full account of books 
and authors known in Anglo-Saxon England. At the first meeting 
(organized by a contributor to this volume, Joyce Hill) Jimmy, true 
to form, contributed new sources for a major series of Old English 
homilies. 

During all the years in Liverpool as Head of the Department of 
English Language, as Dean of the Faculty of Arts 1971-1974 and 
latterly as Chairman of the combined English Literature and 
Language Department he has been respected as an honest and forth¬ 
right man, democratic, generous, accessible and non-stuffy. His 
phenomenal memory for precedent and his handiness with procedure 
have stood him in good stead as he steered his Department, Faculty 
and now his combined Department through difficult times for English 
Language studies and for universities. He takes a kindly interest 
in people, creating a strong comitatus -bond amongst the members of 
his department, and seeing with equal concern and practicality to 
the needs of his staff, his research students and the rawest first- 
year undergraduates alike. He is appreciated not only as a leader 
but as an outstandingly generous and approachable colleague in 
research, with an especially strong commitment to encouraging 
medieval scholarship amongst young people. 

For all this investment of energy in his professional life, 
Jimmy still finds time to engage in the other things of life with 
zest. He wages happy and wholesale mechanical warfare in the 
garden, and over the years has joined battle in the house, almost 
losing his amateur status when wielding a paint brush. When 
younger he was an all-round sportsman, playing football and cricket 
for his school and at university. Nowadays he is an enthusiastic 
and partisan spectator, his own sporting career continuing only in 
the garden with his three little grandsons when they have all 
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finished the digging. 

Throughout Jimmy's professional career, Joyce Cross has been 
beside him as his partner and peer. The editors would like to 
express their affection and gratitude towards her, not least for 
her joyful conspiracy of silence with them during the making of 
this Festschrift and for her invaluable help in the preparation of 
this portrait of Jimmy. Scientist, teacher, welcoming hostess, 
fount of good sense, she inspires warmth and respect in all those 
from Jimmy's world who meet her. 

Jimmy's present and past colleagues and his friends join in 
wishing him a happy sixty-fifth birthday and in dedicating this 
collection of essays as a token of affection, admiration and 
gratitude. 



THE COMPILATION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE 

ONCE MORE 


By JANET BATELY 


In an earlier study of the compilation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
I chose as my stopping point the annal for 890, reserving judgment 
on the authorship of the entry for 891, but observing that separate 
authorship for the annals that follow is indicated by a large 
number of features. 2 Even in an 'organic' work like the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle separate authorship does not, of course, necessarily 
mean chronologically distinct acts of compilation, nor does it rule 
out the possibility of one of the authors of a 'first compilation' 
subsequently playing some part in an extension of it. With this 
reservation, and with all the other reservations that I made in 
that study, 3 I propose now to examine the evidence for authorship 
of the next major section of the Chronicle, namely the annals deal¬ 
ing with the later years of Alfred's reign, 891 to 896, comparing 
their usage with that of the '890 Chronicle' on the one hand and 
the Parker manuscript entries for 900 to 920 on the other. 1 * 

That a version of the Chronicle covering events in the first 
two-thirds of Alfred's reign must have been in existence by the 
year 893 at the latest, is indicated by Asser's use, in that year, 
of material from an annal which cannot have achieved its present 
form before the year 889. 5 The annal for 890 is generally supposed 
to belong to this first version and since it is found in all 
surviving versions of the Chronicle as well as in £thelweard's 
Chronicle 6 and is compatible both in linguistic usage and in content 
with the preceding section, 7 there seems no reason to doubt that it 
indeed belonged to the first compilation as I would define it. Yet 
to be resolved, however, is the question of the stage in compilation 
at which annals 891 and 892 were composed and inserted and the 
relationship between these annals and the entries that follow, in 
particular annals 893-896. The case for an 891 Chronicle has most 
recently been put by Malcolm Parkes, who argues from palaeographical 
evidence provided by the Parker manuscript, A. 8 In this manuscript 
the annals BC 60 to AD 891, items 1 and 2, 9 are copied in a single 
hand, which Parkes sees as consistent with the end of the ninth 
century, the scribe's booklet being "therefore probably contemporary 
with the revision itself"; indeed "his exemplar must have been 
extremely close to the original", changes in layout representing 
decisions taken by this scribe. Parkes also sees the blank entry 
for 892 on 16r as supporting the theory of a first compilation 
extending to 891. 10 However, Dr Dumville has recently suggested 
that Hand 1 of the Parker MS may in fact be of considerably later 
date than is generally supposed and that the scribe was quite 
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possibly writing at the same time as scribe 2 (whom he sees as 
responsible for the whole section from 891, item 3, original dating, 
to 920, original dating), when the latter was engaged in his first 
stint of copying. 11 If he is right - and as a non-palaeographer I 
find his arguments totally convincing - then one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence for annal 891 as the final entry in the 1 first 
chronicle' is invalidated, and the claims of annals 890, 892 and 
even 893 to mark the end of the first compilation have to be con¬ 
sidered. 1 2 

The case for 892 as a break-off point rests mainly on the fact 
that this is the last annal which is found in all the surviving 
manuscripts and which therefore can be described as of the 1 common 
stock'. Since the appearance of Plummer's edition, discussion of 
a 'first chronicle' ending with the annal for 892 has generally 
started from an assumption of its actuality and then mainly concen¬ 
trated on the implications of this as an accepted fact. Thus, for 
instance. Professor Sawyer sees a continuity of purpose running 
through the chronicle right up to the entry for 892. His view is 
that it was interest in the great army that came to England in 892 
that caused it to be followed round the continent in preceding 
annals: 


In some years, the Chronicler reports nothing from 
England but follows with anxious care the movements 
on the Continent of the here that was to cross to 
England in 892. His concentration on this particular 
here must mean that it had already reached England 
when he was compiling the Chronicle for those years. 
The purpose of the Chronicle seems, indeed, to have 
been to provide the background to this invasion and 
to relate the struggle of Alfred against the raiders 
after 892. 13 


And again: 


The Chronicle seems, in fact, to have been a work of 
propaganda, to remind men that it was the West Saxons 
alone who had successfully resisted the invaders. 

The achievements of ffi^elwulf and his sons are 
rehearsed and praised while the failure of the Mercians 
is emphasised. It is a piece of propaganda produced 
at a time of great crisis, when the great here came 
to England from Boulogne. 14 

However, Sawyer not only takes for granted the inclusion of 892 in 
the 'first chronicle', he also suggests an intimate connection 
between this compilation and the section 893 to 896: 

The annals for the years immediately after 892 deal 
exclusively with the campaigns against the here 
that arrived in England in that year, the here on 
which the Chronicler's attention had been so narrowly 
focused, and whose arrival in England seems to have 
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been the occasion for the compilation of the work. 

Only after its dispersal in the summer of 896 does 
the Chronicle turn to other subjects . . . It is as 
though the break up of the here in 896 meant that the 
Chronicler's immediate purpose had been fulfilled. 

It also means that whoever was responsible for the 
original compilation of 892 was probably also respon¬ 
sible for the annals for the next few years. 15 

In arguing that the 'first chronicle' was intended as propa¬ 
ganda, Professor Sawyer was developing a theory propounded by 
Professor Wallace-Hadrill 16 and subsequently taken up by a number 

of historians - one of the most recent contributions being that of 
1 7 

R.H.C. Davis. In Professor Davis s view the work was planned to 
glorify Alfred and restore the morale of his people. However, this 
interpretation has been forcefully challenged by Dorothy Whitelock. 18 
As Professor Whitelock points out, the first compilation includes 
a great amount of material completely irrelevant to the purpose of 
propaganda, particularly the high proportion of entries taken from 
Mercian sources: 

If the compiler of the Chronicle had been mainly con¬ 
cerned to glorify the West Saxon royal house, as some 
have claimed, some of these annals would have been out 
of place; in particular, the recording of the deaths 
of early Mercian ecclesiastics and ealdormen would be 
alien to this purpose. 

Moreover, she observes that the Chronicle "gives no impression it 
was compiled in haste for immediate use". Professor Whitelock 
accepts as plausible my arguments for a new author, responsible for 
the annals 879 or 880 through to 890, 18 who could be either a 
collaborator or a continuer, though she appears to favour the former 
possibility. In these annals she agrees that "continental affairs 
loom fairly largely". However, whereas Sawyer, assuming 892 to be 
the final annal in the first compilation, which he takes to have 
been composed in or shortly after 892, sees interest in the great 
army that came to England in 892 as the reason for its being 
followed round the continent in preceding annals, Professor Whitelock, 
believing 890 to be the most probable break-off point, comments 
first that "it is not surprising that the movements of the great 
band of Vikings which returned to the continent from Fulham in 880 
should have been watched by people in England, aware of the danger 
that it might return", and second that "one gets the impression that 
the Chronicler was interested in their doings on the continent only 
in as far as they affected English affairs, and that when he gives 
this small selection of their activities he was aware that the army 
did return in 885". By this. Professor whitelock presumably means 
that the annals 881 to 884 were not composed earlier than 885. 

My own position in this matter is closest to that of Professor 
Whitelock, though I would disagree with her in certain points of 
detail, and in particular with her supposition that the continental 
information was necessarily the result of regular intelligence¬ 
gathering, in the period of calm leading up to the autumn of 892, by 
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Anglo-Saxons aware of the danger that the Vikings might return. 

Since the here which leaves England in 880 does return in 885, it 
is perfectly logical that a chronicler writing after that date 
should seek information about its whereabouts during those years 
that it was away. If he were collecting this information at some 
specific date in the late 880s or early 890s it would be no less 
logical for him at the same time also to collect and record details 
of that here's subsequent activities on the continent, along with 
such information about other continental events as he had been able 
to obtain, regardless of whether or not it had already returned a 
second time to England. Moreover, it may be noted that in following 
this here after it left England, first in 880 and then again in 885, 
the chronicler is doing no more than his colleague or predecessor 
did in recording the activities of an earlier here in Mercia and 
Northumbria between 866 and 870 and again between 872 and 875. And 
in spite of Sawyer's claim of "anxious care", it must also be noted 
that the chronicler was either inadequately informed of events or, 
as Professor Whitelock observes, deliberately giving no more than a 
small selection of what he had learned of the here's activities. 20 
Indeed, as a record of what actually happened in this period, the 
Chronicle entries are painfully inadequate. And perhaps most 
significant of all, although we hear a little about the micel here, 
we are told nothing at all about the continental adventures of 
Hasten, whose arrival at this time must surely also have been a 
matter of great concern, and who had been campaigning in the vicinity 
of the channel for several years previously. 21 So the fact that 
the here referred to as leaving England in 880 was to return there 
in 892 does not necessarily require us to conclude that the chronicle 
was first compiled in 892 or early 893 as a response to that threat, 
or that "the annals for 880 to 891 are unintelligible except in 
terms of a knowledge of what happened in 892". In any case, even 
if the Chronicle were compiled (or extended) in or shortly after 892 
because of the arrival of the micel here in the autumn of that year, 
it does not follow that annal 892 itself necessarily formed part of 
that compilation. 

None of the advocates of an 891 or 892 Chronicle has discussed 
the linguistic evidence for or against these stopping points, except 
to isolate the group of annals from 892 or 893 to 896 for their 
distinctive style. However, although the linguistic material is 
scanty, so is the historical evidence, and a number of conclusions 
can be drawn from lexical and syntactical usage which, taken in 
conjunction with the palaeographical and textual evidence as well 
as that of subject-matter, may help to shed light on the way in 

which the Chronicle entries for the end of Alfred's reign were put 
2 4 

together. 

As I have suggested elsewhere, differences of linguistic usage 
indicate either that the first Alfredian compilation ended with the 
annals for the closing years of the 870s (or shortly after), and 
that the annals for the 880s and 890 may be, like the annals that 
follow, a continuation, or that the 'first chronicle', extending to 
at least 890, was a collaborative effort and that a new author was 
responsible for these annals. 25 Linguistic evidence does not allow 
greater precision than this. It does not tell us whether the 880 



annals were added one by one or in a group, though the treatment of 
their subject matter may suggest the latter, 26 nor does it allow any 
sure conclusion to be drawn as to the status of annal 891. Since 
the first part of this annal, with its reference to the defeat of 
the Viking army by Earnulf, appears to report the decisive end of 
the here's continental venture which forms the greater part of the 
subject-matter of annals 880 to 891, 27 it is tempting to see the 
material which it contains as coming from the same continental 
source (or sources) as the preceding material and possibly at the 
same time. There is certainly nothing in the vocabulary of this 
first part to suggest any change of authorship at this point. How¬ 
ever, the only potentially significant usage is the rendering of 
the concept 'to fight' by gefeohtan, and since this concept occurs 
only once here, there is no way of telling whether its user normally 
employed a variety of words for it (as did the author of the annals 
for the 870s) or just the one (as in the annals for the 880s and 
subsequently). 20 The second part of the annal deals with Irish 
matters and differs from the annals for the 880s in its use of 
gefaran for 'to die', not forpfaran , 29 while the third part (now 
dated 892 in MS A) has a couple of features which distinguish it 
from the ' first chronicle' as a whole, that is the use of eeteowan 
not opiewan, and pe mon h&t not, as in earlier sections, pe is 
gecueden or pe is nemned. 30 On their own these differences are not 
statistically significant. All together, and in the context of 
patterns of usage elsewhere, they amount to sufficient evidence to 
put the onus of proof squarely on those who wish to advocate single 
authorship for the annals 880 to 892 or indeed beyond. And it 
should in addition be noted that the 891 annalist not only comments 
that cometa is the Latin name for star; he also gives its native 
name and the reason for it, even though the 'first chronicle' had 
already included two references to comets without need being felt 
for any such explanation. 31 Moreover, the palaeographical evidence 
of MS A, which provides the oldest copy of our text, is that the 
scribe - writing after 891 - appears to have had no knowledge of 
the existence of this material, not only inserting the annal number 
for 892 in readiness for the next entry but also using his normal 
symbol for an annal ending at this point. 32 At the same time the 
textual evidence provided by other surviving manuscripts and 
derivative Latin chronicles suggests that more than one version of 
annal 891 may have been circulated. Thus, the Annals of St Neots 
have only material corresponding to item 3, with a reference to 
comets (in the plural), dated correctly 891; 33 the vernacular text 
of MS F has item 2 only (though versions of items 2 and 3 are 
provided by the Latin), and MS E omits the annal in its entirety, 
merely supplying the annal number and following it with an entry 
dated 893 (for 892) which agrees in important details with MS A 
against MSS B, C and D. MS D has all three parts of the entry but, 
like MS C, dates them 892 (like E leaving annal 891 blank) and 
follows them up with an entry dated 893 (for 892) which agrees 
textually with B and C against A and E. There is thus a very 
strong possibility that the material here, as in the subsequent 
entries, is derived from another - possibly C-type - manuscript, 
which was used to fill gaps in a copy of the northern recension 
which lacked this part of the Chronicle. 34 The possibility that 
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the annal for 891 did not take final shape until after copying and 
circulation of the 'first chronicle' had begun, with different 
pieces of material being added at different times, 35 perhaps by 
different hands, and either through accident, through variations 
in timing of circulation, or because of the piece-meal nature of 
the additions, not all being incorporated in all copies, -cannot be 
ignored. 

The annal for 892 (now dated 893 in MS A) provides a separate 
set of problems. As Sawyer has observed, it has close links with 
the annals that follow, 893 to 896. Indeed Professor Whitelock sees 
it as composed at the same time as these annals: "The account of 
the campaigns of 892 to 896 possibly once existed as a separate 
document", 36 while Cecily Clark comments that "the opening entries 
in the new hand, those from 892 to 896 especially, contrast markedly 
with those of the early Alfredian compilation. Not only are they 
longer and fuller of detail, but their syntax, in contrast with the 
scarcely varied coordination of the preceding entries, shows free 
use of subordination". In addition Dr Clark draws attention to the 

accompanying rhetorical patterning, the deliberate linkage between 

3 7 

annals, and the occasional insight into purpose and motivation. 

Most recently Professor Shippey, assuming a single author for the 
section 892 to 896 and possibly beyond, sees a unity of incompetence: 

One could . . . say that the chronicler was not good 
at working out in advance what he would have to say 
and what he could omit, though he certainly showed 
foresight on occasion. But his overall method of 
narration, full of circuits and afterthoughts, would 
then be only a larger analogue of the structure of 
some of his sentences. 38 

However, the instances of "particular difficulty with temporal 
correlations" which he cites from annal 892 have other possible 
explanations. Moreover, as we have seen, in spite of the 
peculiar textual history of annals 891 and 892, the entry for 892 
does occur in all the surviving manuscripts. Could the author of 
the annal for 892 be both one of the compilers of the 'basic 
chronicle' and responsible for the annals from 893 on? To answer 
this question it is necessary to identify the special linguistic 
characteristics of the annals from 892 to 897. And the first con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from an analysis of the language of this 
section is that the material in annals 893 to 895 has certain 
features that give these particular annals coherence as a group 
and at the same time distinguish and differentiate them both from 
the bulk of the annal for 896 and from annal 897 as well as from 
earlier and later sets of annals. 

First of all, they are characterised by the use of the con¬ 
struction verb of motion + opp&t or p&t , often with gedon in the 
subordinate clause: as 893 "7 for faet he gewicode betwuh faem twam 
hergum"; 893 "Foron fa up be Temese offaat hie gedydon aet Saeferne"; 

893 "7 foron anstreces daeges 7 nihtes fast hie gedydon on anre westre 
ceastre"; 894 "fa foron hie ofer Nordhymbra lond . . . offset hie 

comon on EastSeaxna lond"; 895 "foron micel dael fara burgwara . . . 
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{past hie gedydon aet fara Deniscana geweorce"; 895 "7 eodon ofer land 
]?®t he gedydon at Cwatbrycge". This construction is entirely absent 
from the Chronicle up to 890, though there is ample opportunity for 
it, at least in the later, fuller, entries. The only other 
instances in the whole of the Parker Chronicle are found in the 
annals for 914 and 917. 40 

Second, they are characterised by their fondness for main 
clauses with the opening order verb + subject or verb + adverb with 
subject not expressed. 41 Thus (i) with V a S(0) . . . V p : 42 893 
"hsfde se cyning his fierd on tu tonumen"; 893 "waes Hasten }? a b $r 
cumen mid his herge" (MSS B and C "was ]? a Hasten . . ."); 893 
"hafde Hasten ar geworht b^t geweorc at Beamfleote"; 893 "hafdon hi 
hiora onfangen ar Hasten to Beamfleote come"; (ii) with VAdv(O) and 
subject unexpressed, 893 "foron [b a l 43 begen atgadere up be Temese"; 
893 "Foron b a up be Temese"? 893 "besaton b eah geweorc utan 

sume twegen dagas"; 895 "Worhton 6a tu geweorc on twa healfe b $ t e 
eas", beside 893 "Ne com se here oftor eall ute of J? 2 ™ setum J?°nne 
tuwwa" with inversion of subject and verb after the negative head¬ 
word ne. Except for single instances in annal 892 (MSS A, E and F 
only) and 896, to which I shall return later, the only comparable 
usage elsewhere in the Parker Chronicle is 658 "hafde hine Penda 
adrifenne", with the verb and subject separated by the object, 
giving a construction V a 0SVP which is never found in the annals for 
the 890s. 44 Indeed, in the first part of the Chronicle the order 
VS in main clauses is normally confined to constructions introduced 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase, and even here 'normal' word-order 
is very common. 45 In the section 900 to 920 the order in main 
clauses occurs only after an adverb or adverbial phrase as head. 46 

Thirdly, the annals 893 to 895 are characterised by their use 
of correlative pa . . . , pa ... , and their handling of pa, con¬ 
junction and adverb, in general. In this section conjunction pa 
is found 16x in all, including 8 instances with adverb pa in the 
same clause, viz. pa pa lx and pa . . . pa 7x. 47 Adverb pa occurs 
23x in head position in a main clause, with the order AdvVS(0); it 
occurs 2x after and with the order CAdv ... V and CAdWS, and lx 
with the order Adv . . . SV. In one of these instances adverb pa is 
found twice in the same main clause (but in MS A only); 48 in ten 
instances the clause is preceded by a subordinate clause introduced 
by conjunction pa . Adverb pa in other than head position occurs 
24x. 4 9 

This is in marked contrast with both earlier and later sections 
of the work. Correlation with conjunction pa is never found in the 
annals up to and including 879, and it occurs only lx in the section 
880 to 891. 50 Subordinate temporal clauses of any type are in fact 
very rare in both parts of the 'first chronicle 1 . 51 In this section 
adverb pa occurs 64x in all, with the order AdvVS(0) 13x, AdvVOS 
3x, CAdvVS 19x, CAdvVOS lx, AdvSV 2x, AdvSOV lx (other versions 
conjunction), CAdvSV 2x, CAdvV 5x. In other positions adverb pa is 
found 18x. 52 

In the section 897 to 920, too, conjunction pa is very rare, 
occurring only 3x, two of these in correlation with a following 
main clause introduced by pa, but the third (in annal 910) with the 
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subordinate clause in second position and with no correlation. 

Adverb pa here occurs 55x, thirty-seven times as the head-word of 
a main clause, six times repeating adverb pa as a head-word, twelve 
times in other positions. The related construction pa giet occurs 
4x. Inversion after pa as head-word is the norm, with AdvVS 24x, 
AdvVOS 2x, CAdvVOS lx, and CAdvVS 8x, but the order CAdvSV is found 
2x in 917. 53 

Fourthly, the annals 893 to 895 are characterised by their 
occasional use of the 'called' formula with place names, a formula 
typical also of the section 449 to 584, though here the verb used 
is hatan, instead of earlier (ge)nemnan and (ge)cwepan . 54 Fifthly, 
they are characterised by their use of a wider range of words for 
certain concepts than other parts of the Chronicle under discussion, 
or by their demonstration of different preferences from the rest. 55 
Thus, for instance, where the 890 Chronicle distinguishes between 
transitive forhergian (3x), oferhergian (lx) and intransitive 
gehergian (3x), hergian (lx in ABC, DE gehergian) , this section 
uses only hergian, both transitively (2x) and intransitively (lx), 
beside 893 he wees on hergad gelend and 7 wss ut afaren on hergap. Si 
Where the 890 Chronicle has a marginal preference for gefon for the 
concept 'seize' (property, people), which it uses 3x, with geniman 
2x and gereecan lx, this section prefers geniman (4x) to gefon (lx) 
and uses gerscan (2x) in the sense 'get at, reach 1 . 57 Where the 
early sections of the 890 Chronicle use in freely (22x in A, but 
mostly before annal 709), innan and into each occurring 3x, the 
first in annals 868 and 870, the second in annals 876 and 877, this 
section has in only lx in MS A (BCD on), with in on 2x in MS A (BCD 
innan), innan lx in A (3x in BCD), and into lx. 58 Where the 890 
Chronicle uses up on (3x) and up onlong (2x) of travel along or up 
a river, this section has only up on 2x, with up be 5x for land 
travel. Where the 890 Chronicle has ymbsittan 2x, with besittan 
inne lx in a passage absent from A, this section uses besittan utan 
(3x), with besittan alone 2x and ymbsittan 2x. Where the annals 
for the 870s use the construction faran from 3x, beside faran of 
4x, this section has only faran of. Finally, where annals 914 to 
920 use the construction foran to 6x for 'before' in the temporal 
sense, this section has onforan 2x in A (BCD lx, with on foreweard(ne) 
lx). 59 

Taken individually and in isolation these forms do not occur 
often enough to be statistically significant. Cumulatively, however, 
they add up to a substantial body of evidence that cannot be 
ignored. What is more, the annals for 893 to 895 disagree with the 
annals of the first compilation up to 879 in their use of sige 
habban not sige niman , and of iegland not ealand . 60 In spite of 
their length and their subject matter they are also free from the 
use of the near-formulaic p&r wees micel (ungemetlic) weal geslmgen, 
ahton w&lstowe gewald, lytle (micle) we rede, on gehweepere hond, 
and of expanded verb forms such as winnende weeron , 61 Although 
they refer on several occasions to interception and obstruction, to 
putting to flight and camping ( forridan foran and offaran hindan, 
and forwyrcan, geflieman and (ge)wician), they never use the con¬ 
cepts 'encounter' (gemetan), 'drive out', 'break the peace 1 , 

'defend', 'surrender', 'submit', 'take up winter quarters'. At 
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the same time they lack certain distinctive features of the annals 
of the 880s, such as the construction wip pa gefeohtan. 62 

Furthermore, in spite of their balanced structure the annals 
893 to 895 lack the distinctive features of another coherent unit, 
the annals 915 to 920 (original dating), which are unique to MS A. 
Perhaps the most obvious feature of this section is the use of 
word-pairs linked in sound, sometimes by alliteration, sometimes by 
the use of similar endings (the rhetorical device of similiter cadens 
or similiter desinens), once by repetition of a preposition. Thus, 
916 fripe 7 fultume; 917 budon 7 bytledon; 916 getimbrede 7 
gestadolode , and 917 mid gewinne 7 mid unfride. A number of 
instances have either the same head-word or the same second (or 
third) element as other word-pairs. Thus 917 gebette 7 geedneowade 
(2x), 918 gebetan 7 gesettan; 919 gebetan 7 gemannian , and 919 
gewgrcan ... 7 gesettan 7 gemannian; 920 gewyrcan ... 7 
gemannian; 916 fripe 7 fultume and 917 his frip 7 his mundbgrde. 

One such set reverses the order of the items in the word-pairs: 
thus, 917 to hlaforde 7 to mundboran (2x) , 920 to feeder 7 to 
hlaforde. In marked contrast the entries up to 890 rarely contain 
word-pairs, what instances there are being mainly concentrated in 
the latest annals. Thus, 597 feaht 7 won; 823 him to fripe 7 to 
mundboran; 878 geridon Wesseaxna lond 7 gesston; 880 geseet 7 
gedslde; 882 forslsgene 7 forwundode; 887 oft 7 gelome. The annals 
for the section 893 to 895 similarly make little use of word-pairs, 
though they stand out from the rest in their use of a range of 
balanced clauses. And their word-pairs usually consist not of 
near-synonymous variants but of semantically different elements. 

Thus, for instance, 893 wuduf&stenne 7 w&terf&stenne; hlopum 7 
flocradum, gesetenne ... 7 genotudne , healfe eet ham, healfe ute 
etc. In the section 900 to 912, the only instance of a word-pair 
is 912, worhte 7 getimbrede. 63 

To these linguistic features we may add certain other 
characteristics that appear to indicate that the account of the last 
wars of Alfred, which for the moment I shall assume to begin with 
annal 893 and extend to the opening of annal 896, was originally 
conceived and composed as a single continuous narrative, structured 
in terms of campaigning years, with a basic opposition of winter 
and summer, which was then made to conform in some but not in all 

respects to the existing Chronicle framework, possibly by someone 

other than its author. 64 First of all, there is in MS A what 
Parkes has termed the "history layout" which is adopted from f,18r 
annal 894 on. Second, there is the temporary abandonment of the 
normal annal markers. Instead of a series of independent annals 
introduced by a new annal number followed by Her, we find near- 
continuous narrative, divided into segments by dating in terms of 
the arrival of the here in England, placed at or near the end of 

the annal. And thirdly though the opening of each annal within the 

group usually includes the phrase 'in this year', this takes second 
place to a different type of time reference, which looks back to 
the preceding entry and provides the basic link between it and what 
is usually the new campaigning year. Thus 893/4 "7 J>aet wees ymb 
twelf monad ]?as ]?e hie ar hider ofer see comon. (894) Ond ]?a sona 
after £>am on dys gere . . 894/5 "]?at was ymb twa ger £>e hie 
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hider ofer ss comon. (895) On[d] fy ilcan gere worhte se foresprecena 
here geweorc be Lygan . . . Jpa £aes on sumera foron micel dsl Jiara 
burgwara"; 895/6 "£>at was ymb £>reo ger }?as ]?e hie on Limene mudan 
comon hider ofer sae. (896) [Ond] t>aes on sumera on dysum gere tofor 
se here". 65 To these may be added the opening of annal 893 "On ]oys 
geare, Jpaat was ymb twelf monad ]?aes ]?e hie on ]?aem eastrice geweorc 
geworht haafdon, Nor]ohymbre 7 Eastengle hasfdon Slfrede cyninge a]?as 
geseald . . . ]?a gegaderade ffilfred cyning his fierd . . The 

entries for 894 and 896, it should be noted, would be improved 
stylistically by the omission of the words "in this year", which 
could well have been introduced by a compiler or scribe, 66 seeking 
to make a continuous narrative conform to the annal lay-out of the 
previous section of the Chronicle, while on grounds of sense and 
historical accuracy I would argue that this same person also twice 
divided up the material incorrectly, inserting the annal numbers 
for 893 and 895 prematurely. 67 This of course would suggest that 
he could not have been the author of it. 

The annals for 893 to 895 then have a number of features that 
cumulatively mark them off from the constituent parts of the 890 
Chronicle and from the annals from 900 on. Where do the annals for 
892 and 896 stand in relation to the two groups? Unfortunately, 
the brevity of annal 892 and the absence from it of most of the 
concepts discussed above rule out more than the most tentative 
observations. However, what evidence there is separates the annal 
from both the section up to 890 and that from 893 onwards. That is 
to say there are differences of choice which are not compensated for 
by similarities. Thus, 

(a) the annal for 892 differs from both earlier and later sections 
in its use of relative clauses. Two of the three that occur here, 
"[se here] pe we gefyrn aer ymbe spraecon" and " [seo ea] ]?e we sr 
ymbe sprascon" are without parallel in those sections, the only 
usage that is comparable in substance, 885 and 895 se foresprecena 
here, having a participial adjective where 892 has a clause. The 
third, "[se wudu] pe we Andred hatad" corresponds to passive con¬ 
structions with nemnan and cwepan in the 890 Chronicle (e.g. 477 
"]?one wudu ]p>e is genemned Andredes leage"; 577 "k>aere stowe ]?e is 
gecueden Deorham"), and to the passive seo is . . . gehaten and 
p&t is haten in annals 893 and 894, pe mon . . . hmt in 891 item 

3. 68 It should be noted that the first person nominative plural, 
we, is found only once in the 890 Chronicle and then not in a com¬ 
parable context, while the annals for 893 to 896 have only singular 
ic. 69 

(b) The 892 annal has the construction verb of motion + westweard, 
where the other sections have invariable west, east, sup, norp, 70 

(c) The 892 annal uses the collocation cuman up on (2x) for 'to 
land at or on', with a construction ( cuman up) paralleled only in the 
genealogical material associated with MSS of the Chronicle. 71 In 
the 890 Chronicle the corresponding construction is cuman in or on; 
in the annals 893 to 896 cuman is construed with the prepositions 

to and on . 


(d) "Saton feawa cirlisce men on 7 was samworht. 


This sentence 
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in the 892 annal is unique in two respects; first in its order VS 
at the beginning of a main clause 72 and second in its non-expression 
of the pronoun subject in a coordinate clause where the subject is 
different from that of the main clause. If we except constructions 
with a shift from singular to plural or vice versa for the same 
referend, the only comparable usages in the other sections are MS A 
755 "7 pa gatu him to belocen haefdon", where B, C, D and'E all read 
7 hie . . . , and 855 "^Jpelwulf . . . him hamweard for 7 him ]?a Carl 
Francna cyning his dohtor geaf him to cuene 7 after Jpam to his 
leodum cuom". 

(e) In "7 Jpaer abracon an geweorc" the 892 annal has the word order 
7 par VO, which is never found in the annals 893 to 896 and occurs 
in the 890 chronicle only 3x, in annals 457, 477 and 835. 73 

The annal for 896 contains considerably more material than 
annal 892; however, it falls into three parts, each of which has 
to be considered separately. The first reports the departure of 
the Vikings for the continent and as I have shown above conforms to 
the pattern of time-markers adopted by the 893 annalist; the second 
comments on the three-year conflict just brought to an end; the 
third has as its main subject Alfred's building of ships and a sea- 
battle that took place in this year. There is no linguistic detail 
in the brief first part that prevents us from supposing that its 
author was not also the 893 annalist, and in view of the subject 
matter it is logical to believe that he was one and the same man. 

The language of the second part is for the most part similarly 
neutral, though in its use of ealles forswide, micle swipor and 
ealles swipost it has affinities with part 3, which has swipe, ealra 
swipust, swide uneSelice and swi6e forwundode , making in all 7 
instances of swipe, a word which is otherwise found only 2x in the 
whole of the Chronicle to annal 914 and not at all in the entries 
915 to 920. 7 " 

Part 3, however, stands apart from the annals that precede it. 
First of all, it has no instance of the construction verb of motion 
+ oppat, pat, which helps to characterise annals 893 to 896. 

Second, it has only one instance of the construction V a S . . . VP, 
and only one instance of correlation of pa . . . pa, adverb pa 
being found 8x in head position with the order AdvVS, lx in the 
construction and SAdvV, and lx in correlation. There is never more 
than one pa per clause. 75 Thirdly, its subsidiary time markers, 
with the exception of py ilcan geare, are different from those in 
the section 893 to 895, with py ilcan sumera and pa at sumum cirre 
pas ilcan geares each lx, beside 893 and 894 onforan winter and 895 
pa pas on sumera, pa pas on harfeste, pa sume dage . Fourthly, it 
has a predilection for the nominative plural of the demonstrative 
pronoun without accompanying relative clause, using it four times 
to the once of the section 893 to 895. 76 Fifthly, for the tendency 
to use balance in annals 893 to 895 it substitutes a predilection 
for repetition of a kind rare in the annals 893 to 895, though it 
does occur in part 2 of annal 896, with ealles forswi&e gebrocod 
. . . micle swipor gebrocede and ealles swipost , 77 beside part 3 
swide . . . ealra swipust ; asaton ... aseten . . . asaton ... 
aseten; ahebbad . . . beebbade; odreowon . . . berowan. Finally, 
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and perhaps most significantly, it differs markedly in general 
sentence structure from the annals 893 to 895. Whereas there, main 
clauses in the individual annals account for between 25% and 33% of 
the total, averaging 23.5%, in annal 896 part 3 there are only 
slightly fewer main clauses (47.7%) than subordinate ones and the 
relationship between main and subordinate clauses in the two parts 
is quite different. 78 

Although annal 892 provides us with relatively little linguistic 
evidence, therefore, none of it actively supports a theory that the 
man responsible for the 892 annal was also one of the major con¬ 
tributors to the 'first chronicle* to 890 or that he composed it as 
part of the account of the last wars of King Alfred. As for the 
author of annal 896 part 3 (and possibly also part 2), he could be 
identified with the author of annals 893 to 895, but surely only if 
it were assumed that some considerable time had elapsed between his 
composing of the latter and the addition of 896 part 3, and that in 
the meantime he had abandoned some of his more stylised mannerisms. 79 
Also a matter for conjecture is the date or dates when these authors 
were writing. The fact that annal 892 is found in MS E but sub¬ 
sequent annals are not, while Sthelweard seems to have alternative 
material for 893 onwards, seems to indicate that it was circulated 
independently of that section, though the possibility of an under¬ 
lying defective exemplar cannot be ruled out. 80 However, there is 
one detail of presentation which may provide some illumination on 
the compilation of this part of the chronicle, though any conclusions 
drawn from it must be highly tentative. This is the reference to 
"se micla here, j?e we gefyrn aer ymbe spracon" which opens the annal 
(MSS A and F omit «r, but BCDE all have it) . Gefyrn eer normally 
refers to the distant past or (in a book) a widely separated 
reference. 81 Yet the last reference to the here that went to 
Boulogne occurs in the annal for the preceding year and only twelve 
and a half lines earlier in MS A. One explanation is that the 
author of annal 892 was composing this entry some years after 892 
(and that some considerable interval had elapsed between the 
writing of it and the annal for 891). Another is that "se micla 
here ]pe we gefyrn aer ymbe spracon" is the micel here of 866, and 
that the identification is the result of careless reading of the 
'basic chronicle 1 , and in particular of annal 880 "Her for se here 
of Cirenceastre on Eastengle . . . 7 ]?y ilcan geare for se here 
ofer sas ]?e aer on Fullanhomme saet on Fronclond . . .", with the 
micel here of 892 identified not with the Fulham here (previously 
described merely as a hlop) but with the Cirencester force, the 
here whose fortunes had been carefully followed since its arrival 
in 866, when it too was described as micel here. 92 Alternatively, 
we have to do with the independent composition and subsequent 
incorporation (possibly with condensation) of a more expansive 
narrative whose material originally overlapped that of the 1 first 
chronicle' and thus had its own earlier references to a micel here. 
This is mere speculation. However, it could find support from the 
presence of one linking phrase in the following group of annals 
that does not in fact link - that is the reference now sited at the 
beginning of annal 893 to a previously unmentioned fortification 
built in the eastrice; from the silence about Hasten's origins; and 
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possibly from the absence of a reference to the building of the 
Benfleet camp. 83 If either of these alternative explanations is 
accepted - and I find both preferable to the first - it must surely 
follow that the author of the annals for the 880s could not have 
been responsible for this reference. 

However attractive it may be from a historian's point of view, 
therefore, to postulate either a chronicle written in 892 in the 
face of Danish threats, with an extension from 893 to 896, or an 
independent account of the last wars of Alfred grafted on to an 891 
stock, the linguistic evidence points firmly to what I would call 
an 896 annalist, responsible for the material now in annals 893 to 
896 part 1 but actually referring as far back as autumn 892, with 
annals 892 and 896 parts 2 and 3 composed by other hands. 84 
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Minuscule Script", forthcoming. 

X do not agree with Dorothy Whitelock, in her forthcoming Alfred the Great, 
ed, Janet Bately and Simon Keynes, chapter 19, that Asser is likely to have 
received his copy of the Chronicle a year or so before he finished his work 
in 893. 

P.H. Sawyer, The Age of the Vikings, 2nd ed. (London, 1971) p.19. 

Sawyer, p.20. 

Sawyer, p.21. 

J.M. Wallace-Hadrill, "The Franks and the English in the Ninth Century", 
History 35 (1950) p.213: "Whatever its source-material, it reads like a 
reflection of an urgent political need - the need, not of a people but of 
a dynasty, the House of Wessex, for historical background in the form of 
a prose Geste". 

R.H.C* Davis, "Alfred the Great: Propaganda and Truth", History 56 (1971) 
pp.169-82. 

See D. Whitelock, "The Importance of the Battle of Edington", Report for 
1977 of the Society of the Friends of the Priory Church of Edington, Wilts, 
(also printed separately) and Whitelock, Alfred the Great, chapter 19. 

See Bately, "Compilation", pp.93-129, and Whitelock, Alfred the Great, 
chapter 19. For 880 as the starting-point see n.20. 

The chronicler's source(s) could have been oral or written; in view of the 
amount of detail recorded in Frankish Latin annals, there appears to be no 
need to suppose, with Dr Dumville, that the main informant was a Breton. 

It should be noted that the activities of the Vikings on the continent are 
not reported before 880, although these include one venture which might be 
expected to have been of considerable interest in England, at least among 
Alfred's entourage - the sack of Grimbald's home monastery of St Bertin in 
879. 

For a valuable summary of Hasten's career see Alfred the Great: Asser’s 
Life of Alfred and other contemporary sources, translated with an intro¬ 
duction and notes by Simon Keynes and Michael Lapidge (Harmondsworth, 1983) 
p.284f. It is odd that contrary to the normal practice in this part of 
the Chronicle, whereby named persons are described as 'king' or 'eorl' or 
' Friesa 1 etc., Hasten is not identified in any way. 


See Dumville, "Anglo-Saxon Chronicle". Whether or not the chronicler was 
seeking to boost national morale in a time of crisis, it is strange that he 
did not place greater emphasis on Frankish victories over the Vikings in 
this period, since the propaganda value of these would surely have been 


Sprockel compares the usage of the different scribes of Parker 1 but does 
not seek to use his findings to determine authorship. 



For phonological evidence, see below, p.25, n.66. 
See Bately, "Compilation", passim . 


The annals relating to Viking activities in these years are highly 
selective and usually give details of the situation at the beginning of the 
campaigning year only, regardless of the subsequent movements of the here. 
The one exception is annal 892. Thus, for instance, in 883 (the year in 
which, according to the Chronicle, the here went up the Scheldt to Conde 
and stayed there for the entire year, the here actually remained in Conde 
only until the spring, when it left for the coast of Flanders. It then 
campaigned there for 5 months, departing for the Somme in the late autumn. 
Specifically Frankish material, in contrast, is inserted in chunks, with 
events covering several years grouped in a single annal. In view of 
Dorothy Whitelock's comments (cited above, p.9) it should be noted that 
the first of these is found in annal 885, relating to events in the years 
879, 882 and (December) 884. 


The Chronicle's account is, however, misleading. Although defeated in 
battle the Vikings remained at Louvain for the winter, and their continental 
activity did not slacken until the end of 892, although famine drove them 
west in the summer, to join another Viking force which had been ravaging 
down the Rhine. 

See Bately, "Compilation", pp.l04f and p.112. 

See Bately, "Compilation", pp.l09f., 114, 115 n.l and p.121. Although it 
seems reasonable to accept the generally held supposition that the report 
of Swifneh's death was brought by the three Irishmen, the possibility that 
this forms an independent item cannot be ruled out. 


See further below, p.14. 

See 678 "Her o£>iewde cometa se steorra"; 729 "Her cometa se steorra hiene 
o£>iewde"; beside 891 "£y ilcan geare ofer Eastron ymb gangdagas o£>ke aer, 
aeteowde se steorra ]?e mon on boclaeden haet cometa. Sume men cwe£>a£> on 
Englisc feet hit sie feaxede steorra, forfaem faer stent lang leoma of, 
hwilum on ane healfe, hwilum on aelce healfe". The leisureliness of this 
account and of the description of the voyage of the three Irishmen (we are 
even told how many hides the boat was made of) does not support the theory 
of a propagandist approaching the climax of his narrative and writing with 
urgency in the face of a national threat. 


The fact that the scribe not only used the appropriate abbreviation for 
the end of an annal but also entered the annal number for 892 must show 
conclusively that he cannot have been writing before the end of 891 and 
that he did not expect to receive new material for this annal. The sub¬ 
sequent extension of 891 must be explained as due either to the receipt 
of unexpected new material or to the form taken by the exemplar. If 
Dumville's theory of two scribes working as a team is correct and the 
second scribe had to recopy the first part of his own contribution to dove¬ 
tail it with the first scribe's work, then the exemplar was presumably 
split at this point (see The Old English Orosius , ed. Janet Bately, EETS 
SS 6 (London, 1980) p.xxxii, n.4.). The point at which the split occurred 
would presumably correspond to an existing manuscript division. 


See The Annals of St.Neots , ed. David Dumville and Michael Lapidge, vol.17 
of The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a Collaborative Edition, op.cit., (1985). 



See Whitelock, English Historical Documents I, pp.ll3f. and The 
Peterborough Chronicle, a Facsimile , ed. D. Whitelock, Early English 
Manuscripts in Facsimile 4 (Copenhagen, 1954) pp.28f. 


Item 1, referring to the battle of the Dyle, August 31 or later, chrono¬ 
logically should come after item 3, referring to the appearance of a comet 
on May 11. For evidence that scribes did add supplementary material well 
after the event see, e.g., annal 924 of the Parker Chronicle (Plummer 925). 


See Whitelock, English Historical Documents I, p.123. 


C. Clark, "The narrative mode of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle before the Con¬ 
quest", England before the Conquest: Studies in Primary Sources presented 
to Dorothy Whitelock, ed. P. Clemoes and K. Hughes (Cambridge, 1971) pp. 
221-4. 

T.A. Shippey, "A missing army: some doubts about the Alfredian Chronicle", 
In Geardagum 4 (1982) pp.41-55. 

See Shippey, p.48f: "One notices it more when the cross-checkings are not 
quite exact, as in the 892 annal . . . the chronicler has not actually 
spoken about the river before, apart from naming it, and someone who did 
not know that 'Andred' was also 'the Weald' would still be confused". 
However, to name a river is surely to mention it, while weald is a common 
noun with the meaning 'wood* as well as being, apparently, the proper name 
Weald. 

Cf. 900 with a similar construction with the verb ridan . 


Inversion after and is, however, more widely distributed. 

V is here used for Verb, with V a and VP for auxiliary verb and past 
participle respectively, Adv for Adverb, S for Subject, 0 for Object, and 
C for Conjunction. 

pa from BCD; no reading A, This is the only instance in this category with 
preceding subordinate temporal clause. 


This instance is in a passage of retrospective material which need not be 
by the author of the rest of the annal. For omission of pronoun subject in 
this section other than after and see annal 167 "sende stafas, b$d faet he 
waere Cristen gedon", an annal whose structure may be influenced by that of 
its Latin source. See also 491 "ne wear]? faer for]?on an Bret to lafe". 


For instance, although from 860 to 890 the order Her VS is universally used 
in A, before that Her SV is the norm, occurring 61x, beside Her VS 38x. 


In the section 900 to 914 the order VS is the norm here; however, in annals 
915 to 920 the order SV occurs 3x. There is also variation in the Mercian 
Register annals of B, C and D, and also from annal 918 in E. 


For details of manuscript variation see note 49. 


895 "]?a faes on haerfeste fa wicode se cyning . . ." (BCD "on haerfeste 
wicode"). 


Adverb pa with accompanying pa conjunction is found 3x in A only, 2x in AD 
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but not BC, and lx in BCD not A. Pa pa is in AD only/ BC pa % Pa in other 
head positions is found lx in AD, not in BC, lx in BCD, not in A and lx in 
A only. In addition there are four further instances in D only, 1 in C only. 


However, B has an instance in annal 835, "Pa he £>aet hyrde, pa ferde he". 

There are 5 subordinate clauses introduced by *r; 2 by sippanj 1 by op, 
oppcEtj 4 by y mb . . . pees pe; 3 each by py geare pe , pone dasg . . . pe 3x, 
and 2 by pa % 

These figures include 2 instances of pa found in BCD but not A, also 5 
instances of pa found in ADE but not in BC. Not included is an instance in 
BC but not in ADE and another in DE and - in a later hand - in A but not in 
BC. 

From annal 915 figures relate to a section confined to MS A. It should be 
noted that in these annals the construction pa pa occurs only lx. 

See further below, p.16 and note 68. 

It must be repeated, however, that some patterns of usage may be coincidental. 
The relationship of annal 891 to the following annals is impossible to 
determine. 


Cf. 893 "hergode 'on' his rice Jpone ende . . .", with on added above the 
line in a later hand; CD as the first version of A; B "hergode on his rices 
)?one ende . . .". 

In the section up to 850 the preference is for gefon . (Ge)niman there is 
used mainly of capturing a town. Cf. however, 584, where geniman is used 
with tun, followed by herereaf . 

The combination in on is otherwise found in MS A only in 933. 

This list is not exhaustive. 

See Bately, "Compilation", pp.104, HO, 117-19, 121. 

See Bately, "Compilation", pp.llO, 120, 110-12 and cf. the apparently 
rewritten passage in MS D, 893 "7 £>a Dasniscan ]?cer wear A swiAe mycel wasl 
geslsgen", with the formula ahton sige immediately above, for B and C "7 
£>ara Deniscra pazr wearA mycel geslegen" (A is defective at this point) and 
ABC heefdon sige . Formulae return in annal 905. 

See further below, p.17. 

Other distinctive features of vocabulary include the use of gefaran in the 
sense 'to capture* (5x), beside begietan and gegan each lx. 

The author may not even have had a copy of the Chronicle in front of him 
when he wrote. 


On [d]and [ond] are from MSS BCD. For on as a spelling variant of ond see 
Bately, OE Orosius , p.xlix. I anticipate subsequent arguments by including 
the opening section of annal 896 here; see below, p.17. 
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An examination of the phonology of MS A, though it does not shed light on 
the problem of where the 'first chronicle* ends, produces what may be 
evidence of changes of scribe in the exemplar behind this MS for the closing 
years of the 880s and the opening of the 890s. Thus, of 10 exceptional 
instances of Pcem in the part copied by Scribe 1, 6 occur in annal 887, and 
1 in annal 891, part 1, at least one of the others being a later alteration; 
the forms hi and hira , beside normal hie, hiera are confined to 887 and 891, 
where they occur 8x and lx respectively. In the part copied by scribe 2, 
for whom psm is the norm up to the break at annal 912 (the sole exception 
being in the substandard script on f.21r, which is probably the work of 
another hand) hi occurs only in 892 and 893 (5x), with the last example at 
the bottom of f,17r. Hira begins on f.18, with the preceding material using 
heora (2x) and hiora (8x), both forms which are never found again in the 
manuscript in pre-Conquest hands except for hira for Ira- in annal 937. 

The spelling fierd is also last found on f.l7v, with fird appearing from 
f.18 on; the spelling sio is found 5x in hand 2^-, all in annal 893 before 
f.18, with the first instance of seo in annal 892 and the next on f.18. 

The opening of annal 895 u On[d] fy ilcan gere" uses a formula normally found 
as an annal subdivider; the opening of annal 893 uses hie to refer back to 
the oper here of the last sentence of 892, although according to the practice 
everywhere else in the Chronicle in similar contexts we might have expected 
se here. Moreover the formula is used in conjunction with an allusion to 
the Northumbrians and East Angles breaking their truce (an allusion which 
refers not only to this year but to the whole time the here was in England). 
The campaigning year begins with Alfred taking up his strategic position. 

One might have expected the truce to have been made in 892. I would suggest 
therefore that this opening was composed as a link between an existing 
entry for 892 and the annals for 893-896. 

See Bately, "Compilation", pp.104 and 123, also cf. 891 parts 2 and 3 with 
"fus hie waeron genemnde" and "fe mon . . . hast cometa". These two naming 
formulae are not necessarily mutually exclusive, as the evidence of other 
texts, such as the OE Orosius, shows. In its leisurely approach annal 892 
is closer to items 2 and 3 of annal 891 than to other sections. See Clark, 

p.221. 

However, ic and we are used together in the same work by £lfric, and occur 
together in annal 904. 

Cf. 893 "7 fa wolde ferian nor^weardes", and "fa he fa wees fiderweardes 7 
sio oferu fierd waes hamweardes". 

Cf. the adverbial construction in 860, "cuom micel sciphere up". 

So MSS A and E; cf. B, C and D "in on faem faestenne". 

Compare the annals 855, 893, 895 and 896 with the order 7 psr OV. 

In annals 755 and 893. 896 part 2 is also linked with 896 part 3 in its 
use of forpferan not gefaran, Cf. annal 897 where the use of both 
forpfaran and gefaran and the repetition internally of her suggests the 
conflating of two separate entries by different people. See further above, 
note 7. 


Of the instances of pa in head position 1 is in A only, 
A. 


1 in BCD but not 


Cf. wip pa and pa w&ron in the annals for the 880s. 
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For A ealles BCD read ealra. 

Note also the single instance in A of omission of the subject, where BCD 
have negative + VS, "nsron hi nawder", also single instances of V a S . . . 
VP and negative V a S . . . VP. 

£lfric is the most obvious instance of an Anglo-Saxon writer modifying his 
style. 

Instances of manuscripts where different parts of a single text come from 
different sources are MSS Florence Riccardiana 627 and Cambridge Corpus 
Christi College 23 of Orosius' Historiarum adversum paganos Libri septem. 
See Bately, OE Orosius , pp.lvii-lviii. 

See, however, Alfred's translation of Boethius, where it is something of 
a mannerism and can refer to recent material. 

Every annal from 867 to 889 begins with the words Se here. However, as a 
result of the introduction of a second here in the middle of annal 880, 
there is a change of reference from 881 on which could easily have passed 
unnoticed by a careless reader. 

892/3 eastrice should refer back to 891/2. However, the previous annal 
refers not to the building of a fort in the eastrice but departure from it. 
And the camp at Louvain was in fact first constructed in autumn 891: see 
the Annales Fuldenses and the Annals of Regino of Prum for this year. 

Cf. the entry for 892 in ffithelweard's Chronicle, which begins with the 
words "Deinde post annum ex quo bella gessere barbari contra regem 
Earnulfum, quin Bononiam petunt". The entry for 893, in contrast, merely 
gives the date as 893. 



LANGUAGE IN CONTEXT: HER IN THE 890 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE 


By PETER CLEMOES 


Her at the beginning of an annal in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle may 
seem merely a piece of linguistic apparatus deserving no attention. 
Mostly we just translate it 'In this year' and then forget about it 
after all, we are probably too busy consulting the Chronicle for 
other reasons. But we could be brushing aside something that 
matters. Old English prose is not uncommonly at its most serious 
when using ordinary, everyday words with special meaning derived 
from context - the sort of denotation no dictionary can ever do 
justice to: one has only to think of, for example, a preacher's 
reiterated use of "]?onne" referring to the Day of Judgement. 1 The 
seeming insignificance of recurrent Her in the Chronicle might be 
deceptive. This repeated word might be a clue to a lost way of 
thinking. It might even be central to the kind of work the 
Chronicle was. We ought to spare it some consideration. 

For one thing, to begin an annal with Her was distinctive, 
perhaps original, to the Chronicle : this word, or rather its Latin 
equivalent Hie, played no part in contemporary continental annals, 
for instance. We should do well to start by supposing that it had 
to do with another peculiarity of the Chronicle , namely its listing 
of every year from AD 1 to (in the 890 Chronicle 2 ) 890, 3 each 
represented by the abbreviation "an" and the appropriate number, 
whether or not there was any information about the year concerned. 
In our earliest surviving copy, the Parker Chronicle , Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College 173, 4 2v and 3r boasted no more than a 
single annal apiece, 3v none at all and 4r only two, as the late- 
ninth-century scribe wrote them. Steps were taken, in the Parker 
manuscript at any rate, to reduce this extravagance: the year 
numbers were arranged in two columns on such pages. But this was 
only a modification of a primarily single-column lay-out: 5 we have 
to envisage a basic format in which the year numbers, each with 
its preceding abbreviation, were listed in a left-hand column on a 
page, every number having space alongside it for an entry. That 
the word Her was directly related to this structure is indicated by 
its demotion when the framework changed: it was not an essential 
component of the account of Alfred's later wars against the Danes, 
which was composed as a whole and, as Malcolm Parkes has pointed 
out, was given a "history", not an "annals", lay-out when added to 
the Parker manuscript at the beginning of the tenth century (16v- 
19v), each year number being placed near-centrally on a line of its 
own like a heading and the entry beneath it being copied in long 
lines across the whole width of the written space. 6 The close 
relationship between year number and entry next to it was done 
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away with in this new arrangement and with it reliance on Her. 

The use of this particular word in the 890 Chronicle indicates 
that the number was then being thought of in its immediately 
adjacent position on the parchment page. 7 Her was intended to form 
a bridge between such a number in the present and a statement "such- 
and-such happened" with a referent in time past: it both pointed 
referentially to the preceding number in the physical present and, 
as an adverb, modified an ensuing linguistic structure containing 
a verb in the preterite tense. With its meaning beamed to the 
present and its grammar to the past, it welded the two together in 
a regular, formulaic way. 

The Latin Royal Frankish Annals tried to make the year number 
part of the historical narrative. For example: 

804 

The emperor spent the winter at Aachen. But in the 
summer he led an army into Saxony. [Then follows 
more information about this expedition and about a 
visit by the pope to the emperor in November. The 
annal then concludes] He [the pope] stayed with him 
[the emperor] for eight days and then, as was said, 
made his way back to Rome. And the date changed to 

805 

Not long afterward the capcan. a prince of the Huns, 
approached the emperor ... 8 

This self-conscious technique hardly concealed the problem it was 
meant to efface. Evidently for the early medieval mind there was 
a distinction between applied numeration and the events to which 
it related. The virtue of the 890 Chronicle in its day was that 
it met the point elegantly: its Her formula (e.g., "Her cu]?red 
feaht wi{? walas") joined present token to past event in a single, 
compact span. 

There is an analogy between Her statements in the 890 
Chronicle and Hie ones in a majority of the inscriptions on the 
Bayeux Tapestry. The combination of adverb and preterite verb is 
common to both. 9 Usually attention is paid to the Tapestry 
inscriptions for the light they throw on the scenes they accompany; 10 
we shall need to look at the pictures to shed light on the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The portrayal of Harold's journey across the Channel below 
the inscription "Hie Harold mare navigavit" shows one of Harold's 
companions coming down the steps from the first-floor dining hall 
at Bosham, other men wading out to the ship and yet others, aboard, 
getting the ship under way. As Nicholas Brooks has remarked, "the 
artist did not regard a single scene as picturing a single moment 
in time, like a modern photograph." 11 Each scene represents a 
cluster of moments. It consists of a succession of actions. This 
means, for example, that the same actor may appear more than once 
in it. This is true of, for instance, the bearer of the dragon 
standard in the scene of Harold's death ("Hie Harold rex interfectus 
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est"): the standard bearer is portrayed, once, standing upright, 
and, a second time, falling to the ground. Likewise, in the scene 
of Harold learning about the approach of William's army the scout 
is shown twice, once watching the enemy and once, gesturing 
dramatically (in one of Lewis Carroll's Anglo-Saxon attitudes.'), 
reporting back. 12 The tapestry medium itself conditioned the 
articulation and placing of individual actions within a cluster 
and the disposition of clusters in relation to one another. Both 
time and space became reorganized. While a left-to-right direction 
generally corresponds to the sequence of time this is not invari¬ 
able. For instance, the portrayal of the falling dragon-standard 
bearer is to the left of the depiction of him standing upright 
before he fell. Or, again, the arrival of Duke William's messengers 
to Count Guido is to the left of their despatch. All the Tapestry 
artist did to validate this connection was to depict the messengers 
galloping between the two scenes from right to left. And similarly 
Tapestry space did not have to be realistic. For instance, the 
Norman cavalry had charged up the hill at Battle to deliver a 
frontal attack on the English infantry drawn up on the ridge at the 
top, but in the horizontally extended area of the Tapestry the 
charge became an attack from left and right on an English 'shield 
wall' placed centrally. Evidently a Tapestry scene was accepted as 
its own simplified reconstruction of what had actually happened. 
There was a gap between present picture and past event as there was 
between year number and event in the 890 Chronicle and the same 
bridging device was apt in both cases. 

The independent identity and Englishness of the Her / Hie 
formula are demonstrated by the vernacular translations added to 
Latin titles describing the pictures in two illustrated manuscripts 
of Prudentius' Psychomachia , Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 23 
and London, British Library, Cotton Cleopatra C. viii. Both manu¬ 
scripts, produced in England, the one in the second half of the 
tenth century and the other at the very end of that century, had 
the translations inserted in them later in the Anglo-Saxon period. 13 
Noteworthily the Her plus preterite verb construction played a con¬ 
siderable part in these translations though it had no equivalent in 
the Latin original. 14 The Latin titles, like the pictures they 
accompany, derived from a much older continental background. 
According to a study by Helen Woodruff, 15 there were two traditions 
of entitling Prudentius pictures in Latin: one of using brief 
titles originated probably in sixth-century southern Gaul and one 
of using longer titles, as in the two English manuscripts, can be 
traced back as far as ninth-century northern France. Typically the 
Latin titles, whether in the shorter form or the longer one, relate 
directly to the pictures themselves, like a modern caption to a 
photograph. No. 44 in the series will serve as an example. The 
short version, as in Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rikjsuniversiteit, 

Voss. Lat. 0. 15, reads "Mirantes obstupescunt" ('Marvelling, they 
are amazed'), the source being the words "obstupefacti" and 
"mirantur" in Prudentius' poem. The picture serves to visualize 
words in the text. The longer version, as in both CCCC 23 and BL 
Cotton Cleopatra C. viii, describes the picture in its own right by 
reading "Viri deiectis armis sequuntur luxuriam". By contrast, the 
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two Old English renderings of this longer title, though independent 
of one another, both perform the double function of referring to 
picture and previous event in conjunction. The Corpus one reads 
"Her faet folc lede his waepna and filide 6aere galnysse", and the 
Cleopatra one 16 "Her weras aworpenum waepnum fyligdon fare galnesse". 17 

Written language itself was understood to be a combination of 
physical presence and meaning, distinguishable from one another and 
yet complementary. £lfric, for one, clearly grasped this when 
adopting from St Augustine an analogy between understanding a 
miracle and understanding written language (together with an atten¬ 
dant comparison between seeing and praising a picture on the one 
hand and seeing, but not reading, letters on the other): 

his wundor is swi6e micel, and deop on getacnungum. 

Oft gehwa gesihd fmgre stafas awritene, fonne herad 
he done writere and )pa stafas, and nat hwmt hi msnad. 

Se de cann Sara stafa gescead, he herad heora feeger- 
nysse, and raed fa stafas, and under stent hwaet hi 
gemaenad. On odre wisan we sceawiad metinge, and on 
odre wisan stafas. Ne gaed na mare to metinge buton 
faet fu hit geseo and herige: nis na genoh fat fu 
stafas sceawige, buton 6u hi eac raede, and feet andgit 
understande. Swa is eac on dam wundre fe God worhte 
mid fam fif hlafum: ne bid na genoh fat we fees tacnes 
wundrian, offe Jpurh fast God herian, buton we eac faet 
gastlice andgit understandon. 18 

The latent paradox in the coincident corporeality and incorporeality 
of written language, which had been sharply presented by the Latin 
enigmatist Symphosius as a bookworm saying "Litera me pavit, nec 
quid sit litera novi", 19 was blended in the 'Book-Moth' Riddle in 
the Exeter Book 20 with a more general sense that language as such 
is simultaneously real and insubstantial. 21 A pervading attitude, 
common to this poet and his contemporaries, that language was 
primarily spoken and only secondarily, and specially, written, 
doubtless helped to make written letters seem part of the same 
order as written numbers, pictures and other visual signs. The 
runic characters which the poet Cynewulf saw fit to embed in his 
written texts 22 differed only in degree from the letters that sur¬ 
rounded them. Acrostic poems, such as Aldhelm's preface to his 
Carmen de virginitate 23 and Dunstan's prayer beginning "O pater 
omnipotens, digneris ferre donanti", 24 and verse figures, such as 
those forming the first of the two books De laudibus sanctae crucis 
by Hrabanus Maurus, 25 attempted to exploit letters to span the 
divide between the two entities which £lfric distinguished as obser¬ 
vable bodily nature and unseeable spiritual power. 26 Artists 
elaborated sacred letters in gospel books for the same reason; and 
historiated initials, perhaps an English invention, 27 testify to 
the affinity between letters and pictures. Letters pertaining to 
narrative, whether vernacular, normally the domain of speech, or 
Latin, were the natural allies of year numbers or pictures. They 
too had something artificial about them. But that is not to say 
that the written Her / Hie formula was divorced from spoken language. 
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On the contrary. Applied to successive year numbers or pictures it 
had a 'voice' like that of a guide on a conducted tour. It kept 
saying "Look at this number or picture; it signifies that such-and- 
such happened". The long-vowelled opening monosyllable implies 
attention-directing stress and intonation. The formula was strong 
all round. It was striking visually, 28 idiomatically and referen- 
tially. Its systematic repetition braced the 890 Chronicle together. 

Its job in the Chronicle was rather different from the one it 
did in the Tapestry. "Hie Harold rex interfectus est" in the latter 
accompanies a portrayal of a cluster of actions, but "Her edwine 
was ofslaegen . . ."in the former stands unsupported: understanding 
of the relationship between year number and specific event depends 
solely on the wording. The number was glossed by the adjacent 
wording. "an dclxxxuiii. Her Ine feng to wesseaxna rice ..." 
means "'Year 688' = 'Ine succeeded to the kingdom of the West 
Saxons . . Hence Chronicle prose is essentially an austere 

form, consisting of brief, simple sentences, eschewing descriptive 
adjectives and adverbs and repeating set phrases. But the year 
numbers in themselves were not merely superficial. They were not 
just a tidy way of arranging facts. If they had been, it would be 
difficult to imagine the scribe of the Parker Chronicle and others 
before him mindlessly copying out large quantities of useless 
numbers, helpless victims of an Easter Tables set-up. A more 

positive motive is likely to have been built in. For all the years 

up to 449, when Hengest and Horsa arrived in England, the compiler 
of the relevant annals gleaned but a meagre twenty-four items of 
world history from the written sources available to him - or from 
a now lost epitome drawing on those sources - and did not even 
extract all the dateable items he might have done. 30 The particular 
completeness of supplying an annal for every year number could 

never have been his aim. It would have been beyond his wildest 

dreams. On the other hand a great deal of intellectual effort went 
into converting even this sparse material to an AD system of dating 
from the one based on regnal years in Idisore's Chronicon , the 
primary source. This single form of reckoning running right 
through was an important feature of the Chronicle; and evidently it 
was not enough to cite the reckoning just whenever there was an 
entry. The series of year numbers starting from Christ's birth 
must have been significant in its own right and its significance 
must have lain in its very continuity. Even though only occasionally 
glossed in the early period, by following one another the numbers 
represented the line of events leading to the happenings of the 
present from an illustrious origin, just as a 'so-and-so was the 
son of so-and-so' series authenticated a person's descent from a 
distinguished ancestor. This was not the history of cause and 
effect; it was a declaration of continuity. The compilers of the 
890 Chronicle and the genealogist thought alike. The Chronicle was 
at one in spirit with the West Saxon regnal list and genealogy 
deriving Alfred from Woden which precede it in the Parker manuscript. 
The numbered annals began "aii .i. Octauianus ricsode .lxui. wintra 
7 on j?am .lii. geare his rices crist waes acenned". Every Her 
statement, referring to an actual event, validated a physical year 
number. Byrhtferth of Ramsey's use of language to validate numbers 
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visually in the diagrams of his early-eleventh-century Enchiridion 
was not dissimilar in kind; 32 the 890 Chronicle was a sort of 
diagram. Its column of roman numbers, page after page, formed a 
chain of eventful years anchored by Christ's birth in the reign of 
Octavian and still being forged in the tough metal of the reign of 
Alfred. 34 The makers of this chain did not see it altered by later 
additions as we do. Their eyes were not on posterity but on the 
here and now. Their artifact strengthened the strenuous actions of 
their own times with a line of descent; it gave social and political 
assurance in the dangerous present; it was a token of security. 
Written record was meeting an old need in a new way. A manuscript 
of the Chronicle circulated c. 890 bore the stamp of originality. 

It was a technological innovation. 36 



A passage in the second Vercelli homily provides an example; see Die 
Vercelli-Homilien, I.-VIII. Homilie, ed. Max Forster, Bibliothek der 
angelsachsischen Prosa 12 (Hamburg, 1932; repr. Darmstadt, 1964) no. II, 
lines 19, 21, 22, 23 and 26. 


I adopt this form of reference from Janet Bately's study, "The Compilation 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 60 BC to AD 890: Vocabulary as Evidence", 
Proceedings of the British Academy 64 (1978) pp.93-129. 


On the rarity in annals at this time, perhaps originality, of applying an 
AD dating to earlier periods, see Janet M. Bately, "World History in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle : its Sources and its Separateness from the Old 
English Orosius", ASE 8 (1979) pp.177-94, at pp.185-6. For the possibility 
that the complete listing of year numbers may antedate the 890 Chronicle , 
see Bately, "Vocabulary as Evidence", pp.114-15, where it is concluded that 
the bulk of the annals up to the early ninth century may have been the work 
of a single compiler active at any time during the period starting with the 
year of his last annal and ending with 890. 


See The Parker Chronicle and Laws: a Facsimile , ed. Robin Flower and Hugh 
Smith, EETS OS 208 (London, 1941). 

lv in the Parker manuscript was begun with long lines and then continued 
with the two-column lay-out; the long-line lay-out was resumed towards the 
foot of 4v. It looks as though the scribe’s exemplar did not have the two- 
column arrangement, because he seems not to have anticipated returning to 
the long lines until he had nearly reached the bottom of 4v. 


M.B. Parkes, "The Palaeography of the Parker Manuscript of the Chronicle , 
Laws and Sedulius, and Historiography at Winchester in the Late Ninth and 
Tenth Centuries", ASE 5 (1976) pp.149-71, at p.155. The scribe of this run 
of entries introduced the new lay-out on 17r. On 16v he modified the old 
arrangement to the extent that he did not set out his two year numbers in 
a distinct column on the left-hand side: he began the lines of text 
further to the left, where the year numbers had been started on previous 
pages, and merely protruded the year numbers slightly to the left of the 
text. The blurring "Her on fysum geare" opens the first complete annal he 
entered, but otherwise Her does not occur in the run of annals concerned. 


For this reason I take the "an" before a number to be an abbreviation of 
"annus" rather than "anno". 


Carolingian Chronicles, trans. Bernard Walter Scholz (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1970) pp.83-4. 


In the Tapestry Hie is used in conjunction with a verb (or verbs) in a 
past tense twenty-seven times and with a verb (or verbs) in the present 
tense sixteen times. Eight more inscriptions employ a finite verb; four 
of these begin with Ubi (twice with a verb in the present tense and twice 
with one in the preterite) and the other four begin Isti or Iste (three 
times with a verb in the present tense and once with one in the preterite) 
See Francis Wormald, "The Inscriptions", in Sir Frank Stenton et al ., The 
Bayeux Tapestry (2nd ed., London, 1965) pp.189-92. Wormald wavers in the 
face of verbs which could be either present or preterite: in two out of 
seven occurrences he translates venit as a present and on its only occur¬ 
rence translates apprehendit likewise. But venit is twice linked with 
verbs which show by their form that they are preterites (". . . reversus 
est . . . et venit ..." and "... transivit et venit . . .") and never 



with verbs necessarily present, and the equivalent plural, venerunt, is 
always (four times) explicitly preterite; apprehendit too is linked with 
manifest preterites (". . . apprehendit . . . et duxit . . . et . . . 
tenuit"). Accordingly I have counted all three of these presents of 
Wormald's among the preterites. 


This is true of, e.g., the excellent study by N.P. Brooks and the late 
H.E. Walker, "The Authority and Interpretation of the Bayeux Tapestry", in 
Proceedings of the Battle Conference on Anglo-Norman Studies I, 1978, ed. 
R. Allen Brown (Ipswich and Totowa, N.J., 1979) pp.1-34 and 191-9. 

Ibid. p.21. 

One is reminded of Carroll's joke about the White King having two 
messengers, one to come and one to go. 


See N.R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 

1957) nos. 31 and 145. Both translations, together with the Latin trans¬ 
lated, have been printed by Julius Zupitza, "Englisches aus Prudentius- 
handschriften", Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum 20 (1876) pp.36-45. 

Of the seventy-nine Latin inscriptions employing a main finite verb, none 
includes Hie . Four begin with Ubi , three times in conjunction with a 
present verb and once with a past. Only one other verb is preterite. 120 
extant Old English inscriptions are equivalent to the seventy-nine Latin 
ones reckoned above. Over two-thirds of them (eighty-seven) employ Her ; 
in almost all of these (eighty-four) there is also at least one main 1 
finite verb which is readable. In thirty-four of the eighty-four with 
readable verbs the tense of the verb(s) is preterite and in forty-nine 
present. In the other one a present verb and a preterite are coupled/ 

In the remaining thirty-three of the 120 at least one finite main verb is 
used without initial Her ; in the great majority of them (twenty-six) the 
tense of the verb(s) is preterite and in only six is present. In the other 
one a preterite verb and a present are coupled. 

The Illustrated Manuscripts of Prudentius (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1930; 
repr. from Art Studies 7, 1929) esp. pp.46-9. 

I have taken my reading direct from the manuscript (19r). 

An eleventh-century inscription accompanying a scene carved on a stone in 
St Nicholas's Church, Ipswich (Elisabeth Okasha, Hand-List of Anglo-Saxon 
Non-Runic Inscriptions (Cambridge, 1971) no. 58i), exemplifies the use of 
Her in another medium. It reads "Her See [M]iha[ejl feht wi<5 <5ane draca" 

(or "... dracan"). "Feht" may have been intended as present or preterite. 
The Franks Casket, made of whalebone in the north of England probably 
c. 700, takes the Her / Hie convention much further back in time and to 
another region. The main inscription accompanying a scene carved on the 
back of the box, partly in English and partly in Latin, and partly in runes 
and partly in roman characters, employs it, and so may the vernacular, 
runic inscription accompanying a scene carved on the right-hand side, but 
all the four verbs concerned are certainly or probably present in tense; 
see R.I. Page, An Introduction to English Runes (London, 1973) pp.178-82. 


The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church. The First Part, containing the 
Sermones Catholici, or Homilies of/Elfric, ed. Benjamin Thorpe (2 vols., 
London, 1844-6) I, p.186; for the Latin source, see Sancti Aurelii 
Augustini In Iohannis Evangelium Tractatus CXXIV , CCSL 36 (Turnhout, 1954) 
tractate XXIV.2. ('This miracle is very great, and deep in significations. 
Often someone sees beautiful written letters, then he praises the writer 



and the letters, and does not know what they mean. He who knows the art 
of the letters, praises their beauty, and reads the letters, and under¬ 
stands what they mean. in one way we look at a picture, and in another 
way letters. There is no more to a picture than that you should see and 
praise it: it is not enough that you should look at letters unless you also 
read them, and understand the meaning. So also it is in the miracle which 
God worked with the five loaves: it is not enough that we should marvel at 
the sign, or praise God on account of it, unless we also understand the 
spiritual meaning.') 


'Writing has fed me and I do not even know what writing is.' For the Latin, 
see The Enigmas of Symphosius , ed. Raymond Theodore Ohl (Philadelphia, 1928) 
p.48. 

The Old English Riddles of the "Exeter Book", ed. Craig Williamson (Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1977) no. 45. 

See Fred C. Robinson, "Artful Ambiguities in the Old English 'Book-Moth' 
Riddle", in Anglo-Saxon Poetry: Essays in Appreciation for John C, 
McGalliard, ed. Lewis E. Nicholson and Dolores Warwick Frese (Notre Dame 
and London, 1975) pp.355-62, at p.362. 

Discussed Page, English Runes, pp.205-12. 

Aldhelmi Opera, ed. Rudolfus Ehwald, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 

Auctores Antiquissimi 15 (Berlin, 1919) pp.350-2. 

Ed. and trans. by Michael Lapidge as Appendix IV(2?) to his "The Hermeneutic 
Style in Tenth-Century Anglo-Latin Literature", ASE 4 (1975) pp.67-111, at 

pp.108-11. 

PL 107.149-264. For manuscripts of this work in England, see Helmut 
Gneuss, "Manuscripts Written or Owned in England up to 1100", ASE 9 (1981) 
pp.1-60, nos. 12 and 178. 

This distinction runs through his discussion of water in baptism and bread 
and wine in the eucharist ( Homilies, ed. Thorpe II pp.268-72). I am grate¬ 
ful to Dr M.R. Godden for a helpful conversation on this topic and on the 
one referred to above, p.30 and n.18. 


The earliest surviving examples are in the Vespasian Psalter, produced poss¬ 
ibly as early as the 720s (see The Vespasian Psalter, ed. David H. Wright, 
Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 14 (Copenhagen, 1967) p.64 and (for 
date and localization) pp.79-80), and the Leningrad Bede, of c. 746. 

In the 890 Chronicle, on the evidence of the Parker manuscript, each 
initial H was made prominent by size, shape and spacing. In the Parker 
manuscript, from 7v (by which page the scribe had settled down to a standard 
technique) to 16r inclusive, left- and right-hand vertical guidelines were 
scored to bound regularly sized and shaped H s in their own column, care¬ 
fully spaced from the year numbers to the left and from another vertical 
guideline to the right bounding the er of Her and the start of any run-ons. 


See Cecily Clark, "The Narrative Mode of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle before 
the Conquest", in England before the Conquest: Studies in Primary Sources 
presented to Dorothy Whitelock, ed. Peter Clemoes and Kathleen Hughes 
(Cambridge, 1971) pp.215-35, esp. p.216. 



See Bately, "World History", p.177 and pp.178-89. The Chronicle refers 
to the accession of only six out of eleven emperors who ruled between 60 BC 
and AD HO but the conversion to AD dating involved in this partial infor¬ 
mation depended on knowledge of other regnal lengths as well. Probably the 
compiler was responsible for this arbitrary selection, for, even if he was 
not the AD converter himself and had derived the system from a pre¬ 
existing epitome, it is unlikely that he would have found an unnecessarily 
patchy coverage of this sort in those particular formal surroundings. 


Bately, "World History", pp.186-7. The compiler could hardly have been 
unaware of this, even if he himself was not the converter. 


See, e.g., the diagram of the four Ember fasts, the two solstices, the two 
equinoxes and the twelve months supported by three virtues, Byrhtferth's 
Manual, ed. S.J. Crawford, EETS OS 177 (London, 1929) plate facing p.90. 

In the 'standard' pages of the Parker manuscript (7v-16r; see above, n.28) 
the positioning and size of the abbreviation "an" and of the year number 
were as carefully regulated by guidelines as were the placing and size of 
the letter H: two vertical scored lines defined the writing space for "an" 
and another, judiciously distanced from the right-hand edge of the "ah" 
column, set the starting-point for a separate column of year numbers. 

Canon tables in gospel books, traditionally framed in decorated arcading, 
as in the Lindisfarne Gospels, were an analogous formal disposition of a 
complete set of significantly related numbers, though, of course, the like¬ 
ness is only general. 

The Cynewulf and Cyneheard material in the annal for (recte) 757, of a 
circumstantial, extra-annalistic type but already in the Parker manuscript, 
may have been a very early addition to the scheme, for it was interpolated 
into an annal which once existed without it: "Ond }?y ilcan geare" intro¬ 
ducing the statement that ffithelbald, king of Mercia, was killed refers 
back to the year in which Cynewulf became king of Wessex and not to the 
year of his death which has been recounted subsequently. On the differences 
of the vocabulary of the Cynewulf and Cyneheard material from that of its 
surrounding annals and on some affiliations with that of the annals centred 
on the 870s, see Bately, "Vocabulary as Evidence", pp.106-7 and pp.111-13. 


In an article published since the above was written ("ftude Typologique de 
la Chronique Anglo-Saxonne", in La Chronique et 1'Histoire au Moyen Age, 
ed. Daniel Poirion (Paris, 1984) pp.137-48) Andre Crepin has pointed out, 
as I do, that the Her plus preterite verb formula in the Chronicle con¬ 
stitutes "un noeud remarquable" between the date on the manuscript page and 
the past event stated, and he too has drawn attention to the 'exact 
parallel' of the Hie plus preterite verb inscriptions of the Bayeux 
Tapestry. He relates the Her formula to a general aim of objectivity in 
the Chronicle 1 s record. 



KING ALFRED’S AESTEL RECONSIDERED 


By ROWLAND L. COLLINS 


Alfred the Great is responsible for one of the most tangibly 
dramatic events in the history of the learned world. When he 
instituted the preparation of multiple copies of his Old English 
translation of Pope Gregory's Cura Pastoralis for distribution 
throughout his kingdom, 1 King Alfred attached an ®stel (an object 
of great value and attraction) to each copy and referred to the 
object in the preface he wrote for each recipient of the trans¬ 
lation. 2 He did not need to describe an destel because everyone 
knew what it was and, if any had forgotten, an example was securely 
attached to each copy. But, about five hundred years later, 
readers and scholars could no longer identify the ®stel to which 
Alfred referred. And they have been puzzling ever since. 

Many identifications have been proposed, defended, and for¬ 
gotten. And, in the last ten years, two learned essays have advanced 
identifications as diverse as a fragment of the True Cross 3 and the 
surviving complex artifact of gold, enamel, and rock crystal which 
is known as the Alfred Jewel. 4 Identifying the &stel has been one 
of the more attractive exercises for students of pre-Conquest 
England over the centuries, and no one ventures into the field with¬ 
out a real awareness of the contributions of earlier scholars. The 
present essay identifies the most plausible and attractive suggestion 
among those advanced modestly years ago, but then virtually forgotten. 
With increased knowledge of Anglo-Saxon arts and crafts, it becomes 
possible to accept a solution which is closely tied to those facts 
which are regarded as indisputable. 

Alfred's words about the sstel are now well known to almost all 
students of Old English literature because his Preface to his 
vernacular translation of Gregory is one of the most familiar 
anthology pieces for beginning students of the language. 5 Each 
copy of King Alfred's Preface was addressed to a particular bishop 
(or other ecclesiastic), 6 but the text of the Preface was virtually 
the same in each copy. 7 Alfred lamented the state of learning in 
ninth-century England and set forth a plan for an expanded edu¬ 
cational system in English and, then, for the ablest students, in 
Latin. He reviewed the translations of the Scriptures from Hebrew 
to Greek, from Greek to Latin, and then proposed the translation of 
Latin documents into English. After he learned to read Latin him¬ 
self, his own contribution to the educational scheme was the trans¬ 
lation of the Cura Pastoralis of Gregory the Great. Toward the end 
of his Preface, Alfred addresses each recipient of a copy of the 
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codex on a special plan to bring great attention to this newly 
English'd book: 

Siddan ic hie da geliornod haefde • swae swae ic hie 
forstod • 7 swa ic hie andgitfullicost areccean meahte, 

Ic hie on Englisc awendef Ond to aelcum biscepstole 
on minum rice wille ane onsendan ■ 7 on aelcre bid an 
aestel • se bid on fiftegum mancessan; Ond ic bebiode 
on Godes naman daet nan mon done aestel from daere bee 
ne do • ne da boc from dam mynstre.'' Uncud hu longe 
daer swae gelaerede biscepas sien • swae swae nu gode done 
wel hwasr siendon; Fordy ic wolde daette hie ealneg aet 
daere stowe waeren • buton se biscep hie mid him habban 
wille • odde hio hwaer to laene sie . odde hwa odre 
biwrite. 8 

The word eestel, which is used twice in this passage, occurs nowhere 
else in the corpus of Old English prose and appears only once in the 
glosses. The best evidence for establishing the meaning of the 
word is, therefore, this passage in which it occurs. From Alfred's 
Preface itself one can deduce several facts about the aestel even if 
the full meaning of the word is not clear. 

First, the &stel was not unique; it could be and was duplicated. 
If Alfred intends "to aelcum biscepstole on minum rice . . . ane 
onsendan" and if "on aelcre bid an aestel", then there were several 
aestels made. F.P. Magoun has argued that, in all probability, 
copies of Gregory, with one aestel on each, went to as many as nine 
sees, that is, all the episcopal centres "in Wessex and English 
Mercia": Canterbury, Dorchester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, 

London, Rochester, Sherborne, Worcester. While only the copies for 
Sherborne and Worcester survive, the "edition may well have run to 
a dozen or more copies". 9 Wanley saw copies which were later 
destroyed in the Cotton fire and records that one was intended for 
Bishop Heahstan in London and transcribes a note which indicated 
that copies had been sent to Plegmund (at Canterbury), to Swidulf 
(at Rochester), and to Waerferth (at Worcester). 10 

Second, the <estel was extremely valuable. The only solid fact 
Alfred openly gives us about the asstel is "se bid on fiftegum 
mancessa". This phrase is usually translated 'it is worth fifty 
mancuses 1 , although the preposition "on" gives pause. The concept 
of 'worth' is a good deal for such a function word to bear alone. 

The Will of JElfgar, however, provides analogous phraseology which 
is helpful, ffilfgar's first bequest, to the king, is two armlets: 
"tueye bege ayther of fifti mancusas goldes". 11 The arm bracelets 
were gold and were worth, in cost and weight, the equivalent of 
these money units; possibly they were actually made from fifty gold 
mancuses. An immediately subsequent reference speaks of a sword 
"£at Eadmund king me selde on hundtuelftian mancusas goldes". 13 
The preposition "on" must convey the sense of worth, since one can¬ 
not infer that a hundred and twenty mancuses are 'in' this object, 
the sword. 14 These two references in &lfgar's will document the 
use of both 'of' and 'on' to introduce statements of monetary worth; 
other references also support the clear suggestion of value with the 
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use of 'on' and the even closer connection of coin gold with other 
more decorative uses when 'of' is the operative preposition. While 
the exact worth of fifty mancuses is not easy to understand, the 
great value of the sum is clear. Alfred himself is impressed with 
the cost and he emphasizes this characteristic above all^others. 

Third, the .estel was attached to the manuscript, and the 
attachment was intended to be permanent, not temporary. One cannot 
be sure just how it was attached, but Alfred says an mstel was "on 
aelcre" copy of the book.. The preposition 'on' has a wide spectrum 
of function meanings and easily comprehends all uses of Modern 
English 'on' or 'in'. And in such a situation the word 'on' could 
mean 'on top of', 'inside of', 'tied to', or other relationships. 
But the words 'wid' or 'mid' were not chosen and the meaning is 
clearly not 'alongside' or 'accompanying'. 

Fourth, the .Estel could be removed from the book. Alfred is 
explicit in commanding "on Godes naman daet nan mon done aestel from 
dare bee ne do". The rhetoric of the command suggests not only 
that the xstel could be taken from the book but that it was likely 
that such removal would prove tempting. And Alfred's choice of 
words carried even further implications: "nan mon done astel from 
dare bee ne do • ne da boc from dam mynstre". Alfred seems to 
suggest that while taking the $stel from the book is a real and 
present danger, the removal cannot be accomplished without some 
effort. The very verb chosen, 'don' (to do, make, cause), implies 
activity, not passive acceptance. And while, presumably, the a estel 
could be removed without destroying the book, the «estel is still 
very much a part of the book, so much so that removal of book and 
aestel together is an immediate alternative to removal of the aestel 
alone. 

In this connection it is important to note that when Alfred 
speaks against taking the book from the minster, he makes three 
specific exceptions: if the bishop wants to have it with him, if 
it be somewhere on loan, or if someone be making another copy from 
it. These occasions which Alfred prescribes for legitimate removal 
of the manuscript from the minster are all connected with learning, 
either for private study by the bishop himself or for planned work 
in a scriptorium, whether the local one or one farther away. Other 
reasons are, thus, disallowed, for the sake of the security of the 
manuscript and, by extension, the sstel. 

Fifth, the ®st el not only was valuable but looked valuable. 
King Alfred makes this characteristic clear by acknowledging the 
likelihood that the sstel could inspire theft or re-use. 

And sixth, there probably could have been, but were not, more 
than one sstel on each book. King Alfred first says "an asstel", 
that is 'one aestel'; only then does he refer to "done aestel", i.e. 

' the aestel 1 . 

Thus, the «stel is replicable, valuable, attached, removable 
(when Alfred's intention is thwarted), obvious in its great worth, 
and single by Alfred's decision, not by necessity or perhaps even 
by tradition. 
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Alfred is precise about the value of the sstel: fifty 
mancuses. The rhetorical force of the passage makes clear that.the 
king wants the value to be known. Even the ignorant will be able 
to recognize that the king means business with his manuscript and 
its message because he attaches an object of such obvious worth and 
then states the value precisely. 

The meaning of the cost of the sstel can be assessed in pre- 
Conquest terms. A gold mancus was worth thirty silver pence. 15 One 
mancus would buy one ox; five pence would buy one sheep. Thus, an 
sstel cost as much as 50 oxen or 300 sheep. 16 A single mancus each 
was a significant legacy for several persons in the Will of 
Wynflasd. 7 Ealdorman ffithelmaer had bought thirteen hides of land (a 
substantial tract) for 120 mancuses. The rich widow ffthelgifu 
began her immense list of legacies with a generous but perhaps 
required bequest of 30 mancuses to the king and another 30 to the 
queen. 19 Notable endowments for religious institutions were set up 
with one hundred mancuses. 2 0 But the value of sheep and oxen, 
legacies, and endowments are imprecise, not only because we cannot 
assess what particular sums of money could accomplish in the tenth 
century, but because the place of sheep and oxen was more crucial 
in Alfred's society than it is in our own. But even in those terms, 
the cost of an sstel is still impressive. In 1916 E.J. Thomas 
calculated the value at £900. 21 In 1948, F.P. Magoun computed the 
value conservatively at $20,000. 22 In 1970 I attempted a compara¬ 
tive valuation. 23 At that time, in rural areas south of Rochester, 
New York, sheep farmers would be paid fifty to fifty-five dollars 
per sheep by the county government for the average ordinary 
unfattened sheep which happened to be killed by wild dogs. At this 
rate, the cost of an sstel would have been equivalent to between 
$15,000 and $16,000. If moved ahead with inflation that sum would 
be worth up around $50,000 or £35,000 in 1984. 

But Magoun 1 s method yields an even more astounding result if 
pursued today. Magoun recorded the weight of the gold mancus at 70 
grains and the measurement of 27 grains to the ounce. 24 Thus, one 
mancus would weigh 2.6 ounces. Then, Magoun computed the value of 
fifty gold mancuses (each 2.6 ounces) at the 1948 price of gold, 

$35 an ounce, to get his estimate of $4,050. If one were to use 
today's price of gold, around $400 an ounce, 25 one mancus would be 
worth over $1000 and fifty would be worth about $52,000, not far 
from the estimate derived from sheep and the vagaries of inflation. 
Magoun goes on, however, to discuss the conversion rate for so con¬ 
siderable an amount of gold and the price of artistry and concludes 
that the sstel could easily have been worth the equivalent of 
"$200,000 or more" 26 (nearly £143,000). We should remember that 
this estimate is for 1948 and for only one <sstel of probably nine 
or more. The process of exact assessment of value is extremely 
difficult and fraught with all sorts of dangers. 27 But one con¬ 
clusion is certain: the sstel was extremely valuable. Alfred knew 
it, approved it, and wanted everyone else to know it. 

The chances are great that the decorative parts of the sstel 
were made largely, if not entirely, from gold. Two reasons support 
this. The cost could not easily be achieved by less valuable 
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metals. Even jewels, because less readily related to coinage and 
perhaps because less easily measured, were less steady in value. 

And second, in some surviving Anglo-Saxon documents, the mancus 
seems to be recognized as a unit of gold. The Will of Wynflaed 
speaks of "anne mancus" and "mancos go[ld]es" as virtually inter¬ 
changeable terms, 28 while "mancussum reades . . . goldes" seems to 
designate a slightly higher quality. 29 

Thus, the nine or more sstel s were highly visible items, 
largely gold, which clearly marked (indeed made) the manuscripts 
objects of wide public interest. Their very value and prominence 
made them candidates for theft, either by removal of the <estel from 
the codex or by theft of the codex as a whole. 

While the text of Alfred's Preface is, unquestionably, the 
best piece of evidence we have for understanding just what an isstel 
was, there are, fortunately, other sources as well. Other evidence 
exists in the surviving Old English glosses, in the probable 
etymological relatives of the word itself, and in the known facts 
about book manufacture and distribution, and about the general 
character of King Alfred. 

In addition to Alfred's Preface, the Old English word cestel 
survives in only one place; ffilfric’s tenth-century Glossary. In 
a list of words referring to church buildings, books, church 
furniture, and ecclesiastical equipment, the Latin word indicatorium 
is glossed by the word $stel. 30 Alas for those who want to know 
what an xstel is, indicatorium is also a rare word, apparently 
unknown outside of this glossary, and it cannot supply a secure 
definition of King Alfred's expensive attachment. 3 The Latin word 
seems clearly related to indicator , an agent which shows, points 
out, makes clear, or even accuses. If the -ium ending follows other 
patterns of word formation, indicatorium probably suggests an object 
which makes some quality or value or other object clear to viewers 
or hearers. The indicatorium calls attention to something but one 
cannot be sure exactly how or to what. 

In addition, the word .estel in the manuscript of Alfred's 

Preface at Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, is glossed festuca in 
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the 'tremulous' thirteenth-century hand associated with Worcester. 

At least festuca is a known word, although its meanings, 'a stalk, 
straw' or 'a ram, . . . pile-driver' or 'a ceremonial rod' (as in 
the manumission of slaves), do not offer any interpretation which 
immediately clarifies the meaning of sstel . Perhaps of greater 
significance is the choice of &stel for a thirteenth-century gloss¬ 
ator's attention when not many words are marked. It already seems 
to have needed explanation. 

MS Hatton 20 also preserves some sixteenth-century glosses, 
most surely by John Joscelyn, the antiquary most learned at that 
time about things Anglo-Saxon. The first occurrence of sstel is 
glossed "indicatorium, festuca" and the second, immediately after, 
simply "festuca". These glosses seem clearly derived from those of 
ffilfric's Glossary and of MS CCCC 12 but were probably no more 
revealing to Joscelyn than they are to us. As Howlett has indicated, 33 
unless Joscelyn had seen an actual mstel these glosses could mean 
little more than carefully collated words. 
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The efforts to find linguistic relatives of sstel have been 
fruitful, but a definitive etymology is still elusive. 

The Middle English astel, astelle, 'a billet or shingle . . . 
firewood . . . splint' seems to be a clearly identifiable descendant 
of the Old English form. 34 The German Ast 'bough, limb, branch' is 
substantiated in Middle High German, Old High German, Middle Low 
German, 35 as well as in the Gothic asts 'Ast . . . Palmzweig . . . 
Streu'. 36 Kluge connects this form to a Primitive Germanic form 
*asta- and, with Greek o^os ( *osdos) to an Indo-European form 
*ozdos; he also adds the meaning 'hump, mound' to the semantic 
spread. Several Latin words have long been identified as 
relatives of &stel: assula (astula), astella ; and hastula, 'splinter, 
shaving, chip . . . shingle; a little spear, a little branch'; this 
last being the diminutive of hasta or asta 'spear . . . lance, pike, 
javelin'. 38 The French astele , or in later times attelle 'eclat de 
bois . . . planchette', is a clear offspring from the Latin. 39 
Apparent cognates in Celtic include Welsh astell 'plank, . . . 
ledge, shelf' 40 and Irish astul 'a lath, a chip, a splinter . . . 
a book-mark (obs. in this sense)'. 41 

In addition to these etymological kinships, D.R. Howlett has 
presented thirteen passages from six early medieval Latin writers: 
Isidore of Seville, Paulinus of Nola, Adamnan, Bede, Einhard, 

Gregory of Tours (many of which were known by Du Cange), which show 
a precise use of the Latin astula , astella, hastula, and astile in 
contexts which suggest that "the only sense intelligible in all 
these quotations is a 'small fragment of wood cut from a larger 
piece'". 42 Just how "small" and how much "larger" is not deter¬ 
mined. There is, it should be noted, just as much force from the 
etymological analogues which emphasize flatness as from those which 
emphasize roundness or spear-like qualities. These various cognates, 
singly and in several groupings, have been advanced in support of 
each proposed identification of the *stel. 43 

The opinions about what the c sstel is are almost as numerous as 
those students who have considered the subject carefully. Every¬ 
thing conceivably associated with an important manuscript has been 
suggested: a handle to carry it, a decoration on the cover of the 
book, the binding, the cover, the clasp, a bookmark, a lectern, a 
page weight, a reliquary, a mounted fragment of the True Cross, a 
pointer for making reading easier, and a wax tablet for taking 
notes. The bookmark and the pointer have seemed, in recent years, 
to enjoy widest support. Each is easily separable from the book 
and, thus, could be lost (as all <Estel s are). 

Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, seems to have been 
responsible for the first modern English translation of cestel: as 
an adjunct to his edition of Asser's Alfredi Regis Rex Gestae (1574), 
Parker published Alfred's Preface to Gregory and sstel was trans¬ 
lated "stile" or "style", a direct creation from the Middle English 
word for 'stake or handle'. 44 Parker followed this form in his 
Latin translations as well, using "stylum". 45 Presumably, the 
attraction to this word was its similarity to the Old English word 
without the initial vowel. This translation was followed exactly 
in a text published by Vulcanius de Smet of Bruges (known as 
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'Bonaventura') twenty-three years later 46 and tnen again by William 
Camden in 1602. 47 The same influence is clear in the parallel- 
column Latin translation of John Spelman published in 1678 48 and 
indeed in the modern English translation published by Hearne in 
1709. 49 

Hearne is distinguished, however, as the first serious scholar 
of the mstel. His essay, "De voce Anglo-Saxonica £stel Dissertatio", 
signed from The Bodleian Library on 17 June 1709, was published as 
a part of The Itinerary of John Leland along with additional com¬ 
mentary on the mstel by Hearne. 50 He identifies the mstel with 
Chaucer's stele, 51 being (in spite of the overtones Chaucer achieves) 
the rod or handle by which the book was held, but allows that it 
could also be the case or cover of the book. 52 In his commentary, 
published in 1711, he quotes from a letter of 7 July 1709 by Henry 
Dodwell, "the learned Mr. Dodwell", which advised him that the 
identification with stele seemed weak because of the absence of the 
first syllable and because Hearne's identification with the sittybm 
or 'cover' was better. He mentions the likely kinship with Latin 
astula or hastula and cites Du Cange for the definition as "a Chip 
or Segment of Wood cut off from a greater Piece". 53 Dodwell's own 
sense of matters was that the piece of wood known as an mstel was 
"indented in the Cover of the Book". 54 

In 1693 the Alfred Jewel was discovered at North Petherton, 
near Athelney, Somerset. 55 Excitement over the beauty of this 
exquisite artifact was immediate and has continued unabated ever 
since. The first notices in print by Musgrave and Hickes 56 included 
descriptions and drawings, but it was to be seventy-two years 
before the suggestion was made and recorded that the Jewel might 
have something to do with the mstel. On 10 January 1765 Samuel 
Pegge offered to the Society of Antiquaries a number of objections 
to earlier opinions by William Lisle, Christopher Wase, Thomas 
Hearne, and Francis Wise. Wise had continued Parker's translation 
of the word mstel as stylus (meaning 'a handle’) which Hearne had 
considered but rejected in forming his own opinions. Pegge, con¬ 
centrating on errors about coinage and money values, notes Wise's 
suggestion that the Alfred Jewel could have been the 'handle' to a 
stylus, reiterates the identification of mstel as stele, and con¬ 
cludes that it would have been "no great absurdity" if the Alfred 
Jewel were identified with the stylus which "the king sent along 
with his translation of Gregory's pastoral". 57 While Pegge makes 
no assertion, he is the first actually to link Jewel with stylus 
with mstel. His conjectures were dismissed by Dr. Jeremiah Milles 
on 17 May 1765 as having no other ground than that the Jewel and 
the mstel were "both the property of the same king". 58 Far more 
important for Milles were the differences between what we know 
about the mstel and what we know about the Jewel - weight, shape 
and design, purpose, place of discovery - all of which persuaded 
him that there was no relationship between the mstel (whatever that 
might be) and the Jewel. 

Humphrey Wanley's great catalogue in 1705 publishes descrip¬ 
tions of the Cotton manuscripts which contained Alfred's preface 
and his translation of Gregory, Cot. Otho B II and Cot. Tiberius B 
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XX. 59 The Tiberius codex (Ker 195) survived the great fire in 1731 
but with considerable damage. Fortunately the manuscript had been 
copied by Junius in the seventeenth century because even the parts 
that survived the Cotton fire were burned at a bookbindery in 1864. 61 
MS Cot. Otho B II (Ker 175) was greatly damaged in the Cotton fire 
but Wanley's entry and Junius's copy indicate that this.manuscript 
was one intended by Alfred for Heahstan, Bishop of London. 62 At no 
point does Wanley suggest that either of these two manuscripts pre¬ 
served any characteristic which would provide any clue to the 
identification of the sstel . 

Later in the century, Owen Manning published his edition of 
Edward Lye's Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum, itself 
largely based on Junius's work. The dictionary attempts to define 
asstel and quotes extensively from Alfred's Preface to support the 
notion that the word means a bookmark, richly ornamented to be sure. 
Lye's definition rests in important ways on his identification of 
indicatorium (the word sstel glossed in the tenth century) with 
index, "that which . . . points out . . . indicator . . . guide 
... A title, superscription", and moves to identify the sstel as 
a bookmark with an expensive headband of gold and purple. 63 

Nineteenth-century interpretations were parts of the trans¬ 
lation in editions by Wright (1842), 64 Giles (1848), 65 and Behnsch 
(1853), 66 but in each instance stele or stile was maintained. In 
Henry Sweet's great scholarly edition of Alfred's translation and 
Preface (1871-2) sstel is translated as "clasp" 6; but a learned 
note warns that this is "purely conjectural". He cites the 
definition in Lye's dictionary (1772) but gives it no authority. 68 

In 1877, the Rt. Rev. W.J.H. Clifford, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Clifton, was elected President of the Somersetshire Archaeological 
& Natural History Society and gave as his inaugural address a 
learned and ingenious discussion of the Isle of Athelney, dealing 
in particular with the identification of the Alfred Jewel, dis¬ 
covered there nearly two hundred years earlier. 69 From careful 
observation of the construction of the Jewel, he observes that it 
probably was not suspended on anything, probably (because of the 
arrangement of the writing) was regularly regarded from the round 
end, and probably held a staff of perishable material; he states 
that sstel means "staff" and that the Jewel is the head of one: "it 
is the handle of a book-staff or pointer which . . . was made of 
horn (which has perished), the handle itself being of precious and 
durable materials". 70 The Jewel is then identified as the sstel 
sent by Alfred to John, Abbot of Athelney, in which monastery it 
stayed until dissolution, when it was buried until its discovery 
centuries later. 71 

When Henry Sweet first published his Anglo-Saxon Reader in 
1876, the word sstel received little comment, merely a definition 
in the glossary as "book-mark", as a "diminutive of aest 'branch', 
'twig'". 72 By the fourth edition (1888), however, Sweet had 
changed the etymology to the Low-Latin astula = assula, a diminutive 
of assis , 'shaving' or 'shingle of wood'. 73 He goes on to note 
that "Prof. Skeat suggests that it here means the boards in which 
the books were bound; but as it is in the singular, it seems more 
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probable that it is a plate of metal used as a book-mark". 74 

Also in 1876, Julius Zupitza published his Altenglisches 
Ubungsbuch, a series of readings for students of Old English. His 
note on sstel in Alfred's Preface suggests "Lesezeichen" ('book¬ 
mark') but questions it. 75 In 1880 Karl Korner published his 
reader and included Alfred's Preface and a facing-page translation 
into Modern German. The word sstel is translated "Lesezeichen" but 
Korner's commentary, which cites both Sweet and Zupitza, shows con¬ 
siderable doubt. 76 

The great Anglo-Saxon Dictionary published in 1898 by Joseph 
Bosworth and T. Northcote Toller, moved in an altogether different 
direction. There, &stel is defined as "a tablet, a table for notes, 
a waxed tablet; indicatorium, astula, pugillaris ". 7 ' The entry 
cites Du Cange's equation of astula and tabula sectilis "referring 
to pugillares ... It is most probable then that Alfred's aestel 
consisted of two waxed tablets, joined together by a hinge, and 
framed or covered with gold to the value of fifty mancuses. When 
these waxed tablets were closed, being framed or covered with gold, 
they would have a splendid and costly appearance, worthy of the 
gift of a king". 78 This definition represents a considerable change 
from Bosworth's earlier attempt: "An index, or table of contents 
ranged in columns, a label, guide, a stile, or division in wains- 
cotting, a handle". 79 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, opinions about the 
•estel were already fully diverse and diffuse. There was not even 
an effort toward consensus. E.J. Thomas of the Cambridge University 
Library gave a paper on the «stel to the Cambridge Philological 
Society on May 11, 1916, but he never published the essay. From 
the one-page summary which was made an official record, it is clear 
that he advanced the explanation of asstel as "the board of a book, 
and especially the upper cover, being the side often ornamented 
with gems and precious metals" 80 and cites a number of elaborately 
adorned upper boards which are now lost (Book of Kells, Book of 
Durrow and others). Thomas's paper, recorded only in synopsis, 
had little influence. 

By 1938, T.D. Kendrick was able, without stated reasons, not 
only to identify the mstel as "a page weight for the heavy vellum 
leaves of the manuscript" 81 but also to indicate that the Alfred 
Jewel in the Ashmolean Museum "is supposed to have been" one. 

Ten years later, the most thorough studies ever undertaken of 
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Alfred's Preface were published by Francis P. Magoun, Jr. He 
comes forth with no dramatic identification of the sstel but he 
was much taken with the brief record of Thomas's paper and thought 
"that the odds are greatly in favor of a most elaborate gold case 
or binding for the book". 83 

But when Dorothy Whitelock published her translation of 
Alfred's Preface in 1955 she traced eestel to "hastula 'a little 
spear'" and identified it as "a pointer to keep the reader's eyes 
on the line he was reading", recording at the end of her note that 
an "alternative view takes it to be the binding of the book", 84 
probably reflecting Magoun's pleasure with Thomas's conclusion. 
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Two important essays on the sstel in recent years were 
published in 1974 and 1975 by Bruce Harbert 85 and D.R. Howlett 86 
and present learned, ingenious, and striking suggestions. Harbert 
identifies the sstel as a fragment of the True Cross which is 
mounted in a reliquary of gold on the cover of the volume; the 
reliquary is worth (or consists of) fifty mancuses of gold. Harbert 
examines the etymological possibilities for sstel and prefers to see 
the word as a diminutive of an unrecorded Old English cognate to 
Gothic asts and German Ast. With this origin, and with the Middle 
English word astele , the word could mean 'small branch'; since some 
of the German cognates were used to describe the cross, sstel 
"could have the special meaning 'fragment of the cross 1 ". 87 Because 
the mancus can also refer to the amount of gold which equals the 
coin, Harbert reads the sstel as a piece of wood (i.e., the True 
Cross) which is mounted on the top board of a book in a reliquary 
worth fifty mancuses. 88 Evidence of books which had relics mounted 
on the top board and of King Alfred's having received a fragment of 
the True Cross in 883 from the Pope are also advanced in support. 89 
Harbert suggests that those who received manuscripts from King 
Alfred would have known about his having received the sacred wood 
and would have needed no more explanation. 

Howlett, following in the tradition first suggested by Samuel 
Pegge but established by Bishop Clifford, identifies the astel with 
the Alfred Jewel. From thorough etymological studies, he concludes 
that an sstel is "a little rod" or "small slip of wood". 90 He then 
sees this rod as a likely thing to have fitted in to the open 
socket of the Alfred Jewel. Since the use of the Alfred Jewel and 
the Minster Lovell Jewel had not been conclusively identified, they 
were suitable candidates for the mysterious sstel. 91 And, so 
fitted with a rod of perishable material (wood or horn), they would 
serve as bookmarks when the book is closed or as pointers when it 
is open and being read. Howlett finds this identification of these 
two, sstel and Jewel, congruent; "all available evidence coheres. 

No other theory can comprehend so much". 92 Both of these recent 
suggestions are attractive, not only because they are presented 
with learning, intelligence, and tact, but because they include so 
much of the available evidence. They are not altogether satis¬ 
fying, however. 

The suggestion that an sstel is a fragment of the True Cross 
runs into problems, X think, when one reads Alfred's Preface in 
this light and then considers it in the context of Alfred's 
character. Of all English kings, Alfred was the most scholarly and 
one of the most religious. He would have valued a piece of the True 
Cross in the highest terms and he certainly would have wished his 
subjects to honour it. He also would have ordered a suitable 
reliquary for it. But would he have divided it into nine or more 
pieces? Would he have sent most of these pieces into situations 
where they could easily be stolen, and stolen for the sake of a 
reliquary constructed at his own command? Would he not have said 
more - at least one or two words - about the precious relic, or at 
least called it 'halig'? 93 Furthermore, reliquaries on books seem 
to have been uncommon, and separate elaborate reliquaries are well 
documented. 9 4 
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Because of the great waves of destruction at the hands of the 
Danes and in the course of the dissolution of the monasteries, our 
knowledge of late ninth-century bookbinding is limited. Even the 
remnants of Anglo-Saxon bookbinding make clear, however, not only 
that bookbinding was an elaborate craft but that costly and decor¬ 
ative bindings were known and admired. Recent historians of bind¬ 
ings have demonstrated that highly ornate and extremely valuable 
bookbindings were regular parts of Anglo-Saxon society. These so- 
called treasure bindings were, in a monastic establishment, more 
regularly parts of the treasury than of the library. 95 While 
original bindings from pre-Conquest England are extremely rare, 
while original Anglo-Saxon treasure bindings are even rarer, 96 and 
while none of the surviving Anglo-Saxon bindings is on a book 
written in the vernacular, the number of references to such bind¬ 
ings, including that in Riddle 26, 97 makes clear that they were 
once numerous; Ely Cathedral still had fourteen "after all the 
losses it had suffered at the Conquest". 98 In addition, ivory 
bindings which survive in much greater numbers, give additional 
ideas about those which were executed in gold. 99 The use of gold, 
other precious metals, and stones to adorn the boards - particu¬ 
larly the upper boards - of books was a widely-recognized vehicle 
for lavish artistic display. 

The few surviving examples are illuminating. The elaborate 
eleventh-century gold covers on the upper boards of Pierpont Morgan 
Library MSS M708 and M709 were probably commissioned by Judith of 
Flanders before she left England in 1066 and were certainly costly; 100 
fifty mancuses would not be out of line, if indeed it would have 
been enough. Equally elaborate and of Alfred's own time are both 
decorated boards of Morgan MS l. 101 The gold cover for the lower 
board, gilt silver, enamel, and jewels, is dated from the third 
quarter of the ninth century and was obviously created for and used 
on a smaller board and later refitted to the lower board for Morgan 
1, a clear re-use of a gold board cover for a manuscript other than 
the one for which it was intended. 102 The cover for the upper 
board is dated c.800. While the covers for the boards of Morgan 
MS 1 are not Anglo-Saxon (the upper is from France; the lower, from 
south-east Germany), 10 3 they do let us see something that was known 
in ecclesiastical circles during and slightly before Alfred's reign. 
Of much less elaborate form are the twenty-two silver mounts which 
are part of the eighth-century Anglo-Saxon binding of codex 
Bonifatianus 1 in the Landesbibliothek at Falda. While these 
mounts look quite restrained beside the great gold covers on the 
Morgan manuscripts, they show Anglo-Saxon interlace designs and, 
without question, constituted what can be recognized as "an impor¬ 
tant binding for anyone". 10 9 

The most recent historian of Anglo-Saxon arts and crafts does 
not identify the sstel with any part of the bookbinding, merely 
citing its identification by others as a pointer, if true, as "yet 
another instance of Israelite inspiration". 10 5 The Alfred Jewel 
and the Minster Lovell Jewel, he adds parenthetically, "were 
probably originally the precious handles of such pointers". 106 
These 'jewels' well may have held some sort of wand in their now 
vacant sockets, but if the Alfred Jewel were the head of a pointer 
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used by an individual reader, the image in the crystal would either 
be upside down for the user or it would have to be held in a strange 
and awkward position. But, as Bishop Clifford noted when he first 
linked the identification of the Alfred Jewel as pointer head with 
the sstel, the inscription on the Jewel can only be read in normal 
order if one looks down at the top of the whole object. Thus, 
there is a serious conflict between the aspect of the central figure 
in the crystal and the inscription. One might argue, however, that 
the image was to have its maximum effect when the pointer was not 
in use. It could be kept head up along the upper board (perhaps 
already highly decorated) or used as a bookmark. 

But the identification of sstel as a bookmark-pointer has other 
problems. The use of such an item as a jeweled bookmark has no 
clear precedent in the history of Anglo-Saxon books. No such 
elaborate bookmark is preserved or described in the surviving 
literature. The earliest English bookmarks now known are simple 
thongs of leather tied to the spine. 107 An elaborate head of a 
bookmark could easily be broken and any kind of impressive shaft 
could easily be a source of possible damage to the book. The use 
of pointers for choir books is known, but the identification of 
<estel as a small pointer for an individual reader has little more 
precedent than Dodwell's view of its possibility as an "Israelite 
inspiration". 108 The possibility of etymological kinship with 
hastula, 'a small spear', plus the knowledge about large pointers, 
plus the temptingly empty sockets of the two Jewels has made for 
an identification which is not really very compelling. 

The Alfred Jewel is a beautiful thing and was indeed costly, 
but it probably was not nearly so costly as Alfred's aestel. For 
one thing, the Alfred Jewel weighs about 1*2 ounces while fifty gold 
mancuses would have weighed six times as much. 109 Its use as a 
pointer is tempting but not established. Even if the Jewel were 
proved to have been a pointer, it would probably not have been so 
easily replicable as the sstel. Because of its use free from the 
book it would not be 'on' the book as the &stel was and would be 
all too easily removed. Is there any evidence that pointers for 
individual readers were ever attached to codices? Furthermore, the 
costliness of the Jewel would not be so obvious to viewers as 
Alfred's Preface makes clear is the case for the .estel. 

While it is tempting to solve two puzzles at once - the Alfred 
Jewel and the <estel - it is more satisfying, I think, to see the 
eestel as the board (for Alfred's translation, the upper board) of 
the binding for a major codex. The board was, in the best Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, highly adorned with gold - fifty mancuses' worth - 
quite well enough to hold its own among other lavish examples of 
that time. The gold was on the board in such a pattern and design 
that it could be duplicated (albeit at great cost) on nine or more 
copies. The gold-encased board was firmly attached but could be 
removed by vandals. The gold cover could be removed from the 
board, by a careful removal of metal pins, for re-use on another 
book or for many less admirable uses. The decorated board was 
showy and obvious in its great worth and only one (the upper) of the 
two boards was decorated, even though the lower could have been 
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adorned also had Alfred so decided. 

Since no one is really sure what indicatorium means, a board 
of a book, particularly an ornately decorated upper board, is surely 
a viable candidate for something which shows or points out some¬ 
thing, in this case an important book underneath. The later gloss, 
festuca, can attach to the idea of ceremonial wood and may reflect 
more the strong need to define sstel in the thirteenth century than 
any precise meaning given it. The full etymological spread 
suggested for sstel offers ample support for its definition as the 
board of a book. Latin astela, assula means 'shingle' or 'chip'; 
French astele means 'planchette'; Welsh astell, 'plank'; Irish 
astul, 'lath'. (Even the obsolete sense, 'book-mark', for astul 
could be compatible if the bookmark were marking the importance of 
a book, not a reader's place.) The Middle English astele, 'billet 
. . . shingle', fits very well as the legitimate descendant of Old 
English aestel. Indeed, all the etymological cousins are compatible 
if one emphasizes the common element of wood. Only the stress on 
long, round, narrow twigs, branches, and rods is unproductive. The 
main line of kinship is flat, sturdy, and protective. 

The identification of the sstel with the board of a book¬ 
binding is also satisfying because it is not advanced without long 
preparation by scholars. 110 Hearne himself noted that an &stel 
could be a cover for a book. While Sweet identified cestel as a 
bookmark, he settled on an etymological relationship with assula, 
'shingle of wood', and noted Skeat's identification with "the 
boards in which the books were bound". E.J. Thomas made the first 
steady case of the identification of Alfred's asstel with the upper 
board of a book, but only a highly abbreviated version of his 
essay was ever published. A.J. Wyatt incorporated favourable 
notice of Thomas into his notes for his Anglo-Saxon Reader but made 
no case for its acceptance. 111 Nearly thirty years later, F.P. 
Magoun, Jr., also admired but did not champion Thomas's idea. The 
closest this identification of eestel has ever come to wide accep¬ 
tance is in A. Campbell's recent supplement to the Bosworth-Toller 
Dictionary . There, he defines eestel as a "bookmark or binding of 
a book" . 112 Although the "binding of a book" clearly owes much to 
the tradition of Hearne, Skeat, and Thomas, the precise words 
chosen, strangely enough, obscure the meaning of the Old English 
word. A "binding" is a good deal less precise than the boards of 
a bookbinding and does not make ready sense in terms of Alfred's 
Preface. An entire binding probably could not be easily removed 
from a book and the removal would probably cause substantial 
damage to the codex. Furthermore, there never could be more than 
one binding at a time. A single board (one of two), however, 
could be cut free with some ease. The metal decorative case for 
the board could probably even be removed without any other damage 
to the book. Furthermore, the upper board of some important Anglo- 
Saxon books is a specific object-class which is well documented to 
have existed in the precise conditions which Alfred ascribes to the 
eestel. And the conditions which Alfred prescribed for the use of 
the book could prove to be more appropriate for one in the treasury 
than for one in the library (see p.47 above). 
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An <Bstel was a board of an Anglo-Saxon bookbinding. It could 
be, and often was, elaborately decorated with precious metals, 
stones, or ivories; when only one mstel of a book was adorned, it 
was the upper. King Alfred ordered one each for the several copies 
of his Old English translation of Gregory's Pastoral Care. He was 
eager to impress his subjects with the importance of the book by 
attaching an sstel of obvious value; each was worth fifty mancuses. 
Naturally, he feared that the aestel would be removed for other uses, 
so he prescribed the proper locations for the book. Alas, in the 
fullness of time, all of King Alfred's mstel s (indeed many if not 
most of his books) have disappeared. We can get an idea of what his 
gift copies of the Old English Pastoral Care looked like from 
isolated treasures now preserved in a few great libraries. And I 
suspect we can see Aldred's &stel more nearly in the elaborate gold 
work on the upper boards of Morgan MSS 708 and 709 than in the 
silver mounts of Codex Bonifatianus 1. 



The jnost thoughtful analysis of the production of multiple copies of King 
Alfred's translation is that of Kenneth Sisam, "The Publication of Alfred's 
Pastoral Care", in Studies in the History of Old English Literature 
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SOME DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


By CHRISTINE E. FELL 


The second list of tools and implements in Gerefa, a text found 
once only, in the manuscript CCCC 383, 1 is a long one comprising 
a number of objects which, in a modern household, might seem more 
properly divided between the dining-room, the kitchen, the store¬ 
room and the tool-shed. To impose such a distinction on the Anglo- 
Saxon household might seem in the first instance absurd, but it 
would help us in interpreting some of these words if we could 
establish where we expected to find the things that are listed. 

It is not easy to group the words, to determine at any given point 
whether they are linked by alliteration, by function or by location, 
to assess whether the writer's repetitiveness is apparent or real, 
to grasp the nature of seemingly arbitrary connections. I do not 
give below the complete list, merely a section of it following on 
the words and andlamena fela, where items subsequently listed are 
in apposition to andlamena, translated by Skeat as 'implements', 
by Sedgefield and Swanton as 'utensils'. Some of the problems are 
outlined simply by comparing various translations of the text: 2 
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Old English 

Skeat 

Sedgefield 

Swanton 

Liebermann 

Vassallo 

hwer 

caldron 

cauldron 

cauldron 

Kessel 

pentole 

lead 

leaden 

vessel 

boiler 

leaden 

vessel 

Bleikessel 

calderoni di 
piombo 

cytel 

kettle 

lead kettle 

kettle 

Kessel 

recipiente 

raetallico 

hlaedel 

ladle 

ladle 

ladle 

Schopfkelle 

mestolo 

pannan 

pan 

pan 

pans 

Pfanne 

tegami 

crocca 

crock 

earthen pot 

pots 

Topf 

brocche 

brandiren 

fire-dog 

branding iron 
(or andiron?) 

fire-dog 

Brandeisen 

(Feuerbock) 

alara 

dixas 

dishes 

dishes 

dishes 

Schiisseln 

piatti 

stelmelas 

bowls with 
handles 

handled pots 

skillets. 

Henkelbecher 

recipiente con 
manici 

cyfa 

tubs 

tubs 

tubs 

Eimer 

tinozze 

cyflas 

buckets 

buckets (?) 

buckets 

Kubel 

secchi 

cyme 

a churn 

churns 

churn 

Butterkerne 

zangole 

cysfaet 

cheese-vat 

cheese-dish 

cheese-vat 

Kasebehalter 

botte per il 
formaggio 

ceodan 

bags 

small tub 
(or bag?) 

bags 

Beutol 

(Korbe?) 

borse 

wilian 

baskets 

wicker baskets 

punnets 

Weidenkorbe 

Panieri di 

vimini 

windlas 

crates 

baskets 


Korbe 

cestini 

systras 

bushels 

sester-measure 

bushels 

Sextar- 

Hohlmasse 

vasi (che 
contengono un 
sestario) 

syfa 

sieves 

sieves 

sieves 

Siebe 

setacci 

sadleap 

seed-basket 

grain-basket 

or measure 

seed-basket 

Samenkorb 

paniere per 
i semi 

hriddel 

wire-sieve 

riddles 

riddle 

Sieb 

crivello 

hersyfe 

hair-sieve 

hair-sieves 

hair-sieve 

Haarsieb 

stamigna 

tame spi lan 


sieve stand 

sieve-rack 

Siebstange 

sostegni per 
il setaccio 

fanna 

winnowing- 
fans 

fan 

fans 

Futter- 

schwinge 

macchine vaglia- 
trici 

trogas 

troughs 

troughs 

troughs 

Troge 

mastelli 

aescena 

ash-wood 

pails 

wooden 
basket(?) 

ash—wood 
pails 

Holzgefasse 

secchi di legno 
di frassino 

hyfa 

hives 

hives 

hives 

Bienenkorbe 

alveari 

hunigbinna 

honey-bins 

honey-bin 

honey-bins 

Honigkorbe 

vasi per il 
miele 

beorbydene 

beer-barrels 

beer-barrel 

beer-barrels 

Bierbutten 

barili per la 


birra 
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Old English 

Skeat 

bae6f$t 

bathing-tub 

beodas 

bowls 

butas 

butts 

bleda 

dishes 

melas 

vessels 

cuppan 

cups 

seohhan 

strainers 

candelstafas 

candle¬ 

sticks 

sealtfaet 

salt-cellar 

sticfodder 

spoon-case 

piperhorn 

pepper-horn 

cyste 

chest 


Sedgefield 

Swanton 

bath-tub 

bath-tub 

tables 

dishes 

butts (?) 

flasks 

bowls 

bowls 

pots 

basins 

cups 

cups 

strainers 

strainers 

candle¬ 

sticks 

candle¬ 

sticks 

salt-cellars 

salt-cellar 

spoon-case (?) 

spoon-case 

pepper-horn 

pepper-horn 

chest 

chests 


Liebermann 

Vassallo 

Badewanne 

vasca per il 
bagno 

Tische 

tavoli 

Butten(?) 

grosse botti 

Schusseln 

ciotole 

Eimer 

tazze 

Becher 

coppe 

Seihen 

colini 

Leuchter 

candelieri 

Salzfass 

saliera 

Behalter aus 

Reisern* 

astuccio 

Pfefferhorn- 

buchse 

corno per 

pepe 

Kiste 

casse 


(fur Stocke [= Pflocke) oder fur Loffel) 
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The list does not end here, but this portion of it contains words 
I am interested in investigating and grouping. 

Some of the translators appear to have conceived of this exer¬ 
cise rather as compiling an entry for Roget's Thesaurus than an 
attempt to explore the meaning of the words and the nature of the 
list. Others, such as Liebermann, give identical translations for 
various Old English words (e.g. Kessel for both hwer and cytel-, 

Eimer for both cyfa and melas; Sieb(e) for both syfa and hriddel) 
perhaps under the impression that they were reading Old English 
poetry where it is normal to repeat one's statements in a pattern 
of synonym and variation. Some simply miss out certain words, 
presumably by accident rather than design. Some insert question 
marks, others translate with certainty. The English translators 
all seem equally happy to translate an Old English word by its 
modern etymological derivative (e.g. cytel by 'kettle'; trogas by 
'troughs') without concern for those readers untrained in philology 
who will inevitably be misled by this. There is a wide and fascin¬ 
ating variety of singular and plural usage. The Old English scribe 
is by no means consistent, but apparently intends the words in his 
list to be in the accusative following the statement man sceal 
habban. Pannan and cuppan , for example, could be grammatically 
singular or plural, but whereas it is easy to assume that any house¬ 
hold controlled by a reeve was likely to have more than one cuppa, 
we may be slightly more hesitant about the quantity of pannan, 
especially when cytel and hl&rfel are apparently singular. Equally 
the scribe may occasionally have intended the singular to stand for 
the plural, or simply failed to rationalise his practice. 
Sedgefield's translations here seem simply arbitrary. There can be 
no reason why he should have transformed the feminine plural binna 
of hunigbinna into a singular or the syfe of hersyfe into a plural, 
when we have the simplex form syfa a little earlier indicating that 
the scribe is aware of a plural form ending in a. 

One of the main difficulties with this list is that many of the 
words occur only rarely in extant Old English, and that where we 
can locate an example outside this text it is very often in the 
translation of a Latin word in a glossarial list. Such lists are 
not themselves compiled with consistent scholarly precision, and 
even where the modern commentator is fairly sure he knows the 
exact meaning of the Latin word (by no means a frequent occurrence) 
he is not clear whether the Anglo-Saxon glossator understood the 
Latin lemma, or understood it with the same semantic range that we 
believe it to have. Etymology can be helpful as a check here, and 
sometimes we can bring in Old High German cognates, as Liebermann 
was accustomed to do, for any supportive evidence they can give. 
Sometimes a word that has scarcely any currency in Old English, or 
in such of it as survives, is found in Middle English, and even 
Modern English, though more often as a dialect survival than as a 
standard form. We look to the archaeologists to tell us what arte¬ 
facts were in common use, but even so it is not always possible to 
relate such objects to words on the Gerefa 's list. 

An obvious starting-point is to try and work out how the list 
was compiled. Isidore of Seville in his work on Etymologies, 
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well-known to the Anglo-Saxons, has in Book XX whole lists of 
receptacles, of which the most relevant to our text are De Vasis 
Coquinariis and De Vasis Repositoriis . 3 Such lists lie behind 
some Old English subject-lists, and we are bound to ask ourselves 
whether the Gerefa's author had in any way been influenced by read¬ 
ing such works or lists. They may indeed have provided a starting- 
point for childhood Latin classes in the Anglo-Saxon period. Equally 
the compilation may be purely practical with the alliterative con¬ 
nections being no more than an automatic reflection of the modes of 
thinking produced by vernacular poetry, and the apparent links with 
glossarial lists an inevitable result of the shared subject matter. 
Yet it is not at first sight practical. The same type of object 
recurs at disparate points. Various objects connected with cooking 
equipment appear at the beginning of this section, then merge into 
a number of containers, dairy equipment and things like seed-baskets, 
sieves and fans which appear to have more to do with the harvest 
than the domestic scene. The hives are a particularly curious 
intrusion into an apparently indoor context. Then come more con¬ 
tainers, cups, dishes, bowls etc., not to mention pepper and salt 
pots. Part of our interpretation will doubtless rest on how well- 
ordered we conceive such a household to have been, but if we can 
find some rational order it seems preferable to viewing the list 
merely as a rhetorical exercise, with cyfa, cyflas, cyme and cysfst 
occurring together only because they begin with c. 

It is not only the contents and their arrangement that are 
puzzling, the omissions are almost equally so. The kitchen appar¬ 
ently contains no box except a sapbox , no morter, no ceac , no horn 
except a piperhorn , no scene though this is one of the commonest 
words for a small drinking-vessel in the Leechdoms , 4 no bolle , no 
cucler , though no-one trying to practise the herbal remedies of the 
Leechdoms could have managed without a whole range of bollan, large, 
medium and small sizes, and at least one cucler. It may be that 
some were omitted because the words were envisaged as synonyms, that 
cuppan and scencas were thought of merely as alternate names for 
the same thing, or it may be that different words were in fashion 
in different districts, periods or social groups. But the omissions 
make the apparent repetitions more startling. Why is it necessary 
to have so many different kinds of sieve, including the seohhan 
('strainers') in a separate section from the syfa, hersyfe, hriddel 
etc? The balance of the list as well as its order is odd enough to 
merit investigation. 

I take in the first instance the group from hwer to brandiren. 
These words are all concerned with the actual cooking of food, not 
the preparation, serving or storing, so we might perhaps up to a 
point expect some co-incidence with Isidore's De Vasis Coquinariis . 
Hwer, lead, cytel, pannan and crocca are all vessels in which food 
or water is heated, the hleedel clearly needs to be at hand to con¬ 
trol the contents of the cooking-pots. The various odd translations 
of brandiren have, I think, obscured its direct connection with 
this group. 

Translations can distort for us both the actual meanings of 
the words and the links between them. Modern English 'kettle' is 
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directly misleading as a translation of a word that was, like hwer 
used for a cauldron. In probing the precise distinction between 
a hwer and a cytel the one fact we may be sure of is that it is not 
the same distinction as that between Modern English 'cauldron' and 
'kettle'. If we follow the Latin lemmata the difference was a 
simple matter of size. Latin caccabus is mostly glossed cytel, and 
lebes is mostly glossed hwer. It is not completely consistent. 

At least one glossator thinks that lebes is hwer vel cytel , but 
another that lebes is lytel cytel. Isidore tells us that the lebes 
is smaller than the caccabus and is made of bronze or brass. 

Lebetae aeneae sunt Graeco sermone vocatae: sunt enim ollae minores 
in usum coquendi paratae. On the other hand Slfric clearly thought 
a hwer was quite big enough for St George to sit in comfortably: 

and georius sat gesund on 6am hwere. 6 

It all depends on your standard of comparison. The only textual 
reference I know to the size of a cytel is the astonishing one in 
the Leechdoms where a tynamber cytel 7 is required. We do not know 
precisely how much an amber is at any given period, but the lowest 
figure that has been put on it is the equivalent to the Roman 
amphora, approximately six gallons. 8 On this computation a tynamber 
cytel would hold approximately sixty gallons and the larger Sutton 
Hoo cauldron holds 19.17. An amber of two gallons might be con¬ 
sidered more probable. 

The Gerefa's list does not tell us in so many words what any 
of the cooking pots were made of except of course for the lead, 
which is, as its name implies made of or more probably lined with 
lead. 9 The hwer and the cytel are in other sources mostly specified 
as of bronze or copper. One gloss offers cyperen hwer as the trans¬ 
lation of Latin cucuma , 10 whereas St George's hwer according to 
£lfric was sren. The common word in the medical texts for a metal 
cooking pot is cytel, and at least one remedy specifies that the 
stuff must be cooked in cyperenum citele. 11 A more valuable cauldron 
is specified in the will of the sdeling £6elstan who donates to New 
Minster a silver hwer of five pounds. 12 The limited provision of 
one cytel only in the Gerefa 's establishment contrasts markedly with 
the expectations of the men writing the Leechdoms, where on one 
occasion it is specified that a new cytel must be used, and on 

another it is recommended that the mixture be transferred from a 

1 3 

large cytel to a smaller one as it is reduced by cooking. 

There is little comment required on either hlmdel or pannan, 
the first clearly singular, the second most likely plural. Pans 
are frequently named in Old English texts, often with some defining 
word or phrase. They were normally of iron as the compound isen- 
panne and the regular link with isen as adjective shows. The 
'frying-pan' shape is suggested by the frequent use of the adjec¬ 
tive brad, and the compound hyrsting-panne glosses frixorium. 4 
Pans were doubtless used for other forms of cooking, and the gloss 
on ferculum, sices cynnes panmete, 'all kinds of pan-food' 15 pre¬ 
sumably means any cooked food. Panne is also compounded with 
cocer- and brsding- and, interestingly, with fyr-. The last of 
these is not, as one might expect, a pan to be set above the fire. 
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but a pan that contains fire, probably glowing charcoal, so that 
things might be gently cooked over, not in, the panne. Latin arula 
is glossed fyrpanne , and the instruction in the Leechdoms to 'heat 
gently over warm embers/coals' wlece listum on wearmum gledum, 16 
probably refers to such a method. A Middle English text distin¬ 
guishes for us 'pans' and 'crocks' as cooking vessels defined by 
their shape: 

A crokke hatte olla for water boylej? £>er Inne ... a 

panne ha]? an openere mou]? fan a crokke . . . 17 

I am not sure whether crocca is an accurate feminine plural of 
a noun crocc or an error for masculine or feminine accusative plural 
(or singular) croccan. The Bosworth-Toller Supplement dutifully 
invents a feminine noun crocc for the benefit of this manuscript 
reading alone, putting other forms and occurrences under crocca. 

The Campbell Supplement adds the gloss lagena - crocc, which appears 
to support the existence of the form but is not conclusive 
evidence. 18 Lagena is glossed elsewhere by the related but distinct 
word crog. Crocc appears as an Aldhelm gloss on the masculine 
accusative plural caccabos where it must be error or abbreviation 
for crocca/croccan. The Durham gloss could similarly represent the 
main syllable of a word rather than its full grammatical form, and 
crocc may be a ghost word called into existence by scribal error. 

The Middle English forms mostly imply derivation from crocca but 
this of course is not conclusive either. We ought also to reckon 
with the possibility that the scribe occasionally forgot he was 
intending to write his list down in the accusative and simply gave 
the nominative as it happened to occur to him. True he appears to 
distinguish forms with some care, but a late eleventh-century manu¬ 
script is not the most reliable of evidence for Old English grammar, 
and there are some odd endings elsewhere in the text. That crocca 
can be argued to be 'correct' by positing an appropriate nominative 
form is undeniable, but the possibility of error both here and else¬ 
where cannot be ruled out. 

The meaning, however, is reasonably clearly that of 'earthen¬ 
ware pot' as we can tell from the frequent contexts in which crocca 
is found and as is implied by the etymological derivative 'crock'. 

It regularly glosses Latin olla which can be used for either cooking 
or storage. So presumably could a 'crock' which in Modern English 
is likelier to be used of a storage vessel as in 'butter-crock'. 

But most of the occurrences of crocca in Old English are in con¬ 
nection with its function as a cooking-pot, or at any rate a pot 
in which things were heated, not always necessarily for cooking 
purposes. Archaeologists can of course produce any number of 
cooking-pots from different dates and sites, but their methods of 
typology do not help us greatly with the Anglo-Saxon terminology. 19 
Presumably the main distinction between the type of cooking that 
cauldrons and pots were used for was determined simply by size. 
Surviving cauldrons, such as those at Sutton Hoo (see fig. 1) could 
clearly hold large quantities. Surviving cooking-pots are usually 
described as small. The Leechdoms when specifying something to be 
cooked or boiled in a crocca, seem more often to be implying things 




fig. 2 Front view of the Anastasius dish 
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prepared for immediate consumption, than quantities for storage. 

The writers of the Leechdoms are surprisingly careful to specify 
the kind of vessel to be used for the various preparations, and I 
note with interest their avoidance of the lead. But the laws con¬ 
cerning the heating of water for the ordeal require the use of a 
vessel that is isen o<3de eeren, leaden odde l&snen 'iron or bronze, 
lead or clay'. I do not know whether any practical point is being 
made here - why for example cyperen is excluded - or whether the 
formula is merely an alliterative ritual. 20 

Brandiren with this spelling occurs nowhere else in Old 
English, 21 though the variant form brandisen glosses andena. 
Similarly brandrad , brandred and brandrida gloss various spellings 
and mis-spellings of andena, as andela, andeda and ardeda. It is 
this gloss that is responsible for the translation 'fire dog', and 
its equivalent in German and Italian. Andena may indeed have been 
used of a linked metal framework supporting the logs laid on the 
hearth, rather than as in later use, the separate structures at 
either end of the hearth supporting logs, or in more recent times 
fire-irons. I am not sure that there is firm evidence that the 
Anglo-Saxons understood the word in this sense. The scribes were 
not apparently too clear about the form of the word they were 
glossing and may equally have been unsure of its semantic range. 

So, I think, may we. The Anglo-Saxons did not find it in their 
favourite source of explication, Isidore, and it is not used by 
Aldhelm. It occurs in gloss lists (alphabetical and subject) linked 
with words for fire or with words for cooking. 

It is obviously possible to confuse that which is designed as 
a support for logs and that which is designed as a support for 
cooking-pots, and indeed there are presumably contexts where the 
same framework carries out both functions. But there is good 
evidence that brandiren/brandrad etc. were used specifically of the 
gridiron or trivet that supports cooking-pots over the fire (or 
that acts like the modern grill for direct cooking), and I suspect 
andena may have been so interpreted. The second element of brandrad 
and related forms is etymologically connected with the verb ridan 
'to ride', and certainly implies something laid across the fire and 
riding it, rather than something supporting the fire itself. The 
Old Norse cognate brandreid and the Middle English derivatives 
brandreth etc. are clearly so used and so defined in the respective 
dictionaries. Fritzner 2 ^ translates brandreiS as rist som ssttes 
over Ilden for derpaa at stege noget ('the grill/gridiron which is 
placed over the fire on which to roast anything') and there is a 
precise Old Norse reference to cooking in such a manner, steikja a 
brandreid. The Middle English Dictionary offers virtually identical 
translations for brandiren and brandreth in all their orthographical 
variants: "A gridiron or trivet for supporting cooking utensils 
above a fire", and produces a range of supportive quotations of 
which the most interesting from my point of view clearly distin¬ 
guishes a brandiren from an andena: Jtem ii aundires and a brandire , 
where the aundires may indeed support the brandire , but are not 
identical with it. The brandiren' s function is precisely defined 
in the quotation Pro j longo brandyryn pour le range, pro ollis 
superponendis. 
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Andena is glossed by the Old High German brantride in a 
subject list De rebus coquine , ^ 3 where as in Gerefa it follows on 
from a group of words for cooking-pots and cauldrons. In the 
eighth- or ninth-century Capitulare de Villis attributed to the 
reign of Charlemagne or his son there is a list of useful equipment 
to be provided on each estate including vasa srea, plumbea, ferrea, 
lignea, andedos, andena, cramaculos . . . 24 which has been cited as 
evidence for the meaning of andena as 'fire-dog' but looks to me as 
if it links andena with the cooking utensils in the same way as 
brandiren in the Gerefa list. If we compare Isidore's De vasis 
coquinariis we note that andena is absent, but following directly 
on the list of cooking-pots cacabus, lebetae, sartago there are 
tripedes, the tripods that support the cooking-pots over the hearth. 
One Old English gloss tells us that brandisen is andena vel tripes. 

It seems clear to me that the Latin lemma andena, or modern 
lexicographical assumptions about the exact meaning of andena, have 
misled the translators of brandiren in Gerefa. (The translation 
'branding iron' is so obviously aberrant as to be scarcely worth 
refuting.) The Middle English derivatives are a much more useful 
guide to the meaning here, and are supported by the Old Norse cog¬ 
nate and the gloss on tripes. But this must of course also cast 
doubt on how far we are entitled to rely on the gloss evidence, or 
our interpretation of it, in other instances. Where words are 
apparently well-known, and certainly in common use, gloss material 
can give useful definition and support, but in some items on the 
Gerefa 's list the Latin lemma may not be the most reliable of 
guides. 

If brandiren is accepted as 'gridiron' or 'trivet' rather than 
'fire-dog' or 'branding-iron' we can now see that the Gerefa' s 
first group of words from hwer to brandiren is centred entirely on 
cooking equipment in the same way that Isidore's section Da vasis 
coquinariis is centred. The hwer, lead and cytel are cauldrons, 
and it is natural that the hl&del should follow here, since these 
are containers of a size for the ladle to be a necessary adjunct. 

The pannan and crocca are specifically the pans and pots which are 
used for cooking, and the brandiren is the gridiron or trivet on 
which they axe supported. Cauldrons, of course, do not rest on the 
fire, they are supported from a hook by chains and hang over the 
hearth. I think it probable that dixas the next word on the list 
should also be connected with this rather than the following group, 
even though 'dishes' are clearly objects for serving rather than 
cooking food. Like the ladle, the dixas need to be handy, but 
though the word disc is common enough in Old English, we need to 
explore its semantic range to find how closely it resembles that of 
modern 'dish'. 

Since our translators tend to use words such as 'bowls' and 
'dishes' both here and in the later section of the list, a primary 
question from any casual reader must be in what way the first- 
mentioned 'bowls' and 'dishes' differ from the later ones. Modern 
English 'dish' suggests perhaps pottery rather than wood or metal 
in the first instance, and has no precise connotations of size. In 
order to indicate size and shape one requires some such qualifying 
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term as 'pie-dish', 'meat-dish' or 'fruit-dish'. The vagueness is 
indicated by the fact that whereas a 'fruit-dish' and 'fruit-bowl' 
might be interchangeable, a 'meat-bowl' would not at all imply the 
object 'meat-dish'. For the Anglo-Saxons the word was in the first 
place a loan-word from Latin discus and we find it in a number of 
ecclesiastical and Biblical contexts, for example supporting the 
head of John the Baptist. It seems usually to have been thought of 
as a magnificent object both for its size and its value. Twice in 
Beowulf we have references to discas in descriptions of the 
treasure in the burial mound guarded by the dragon: 

Him big stodan bunan ond orcas 

discas lagon ond dyre swyrd . . . 25 

Certainly the disc is not here keeping kitchen company. The discus 
argenteus which Bede tells us was set before King Oswald on Easter 
Day full of rich foods, apparently both contained enough food to 
satisfy a multitude of hungry beggars, and was itself of a size and 
quality to be still valuable when reduced to hacksilver. £lfric 
and the writer of the Old English Bede both keep the word disc 
here. 26 Size is also suggested by the fact that the Old High 
German cognate disc glosses mensa 27 and in a number of modern forms 
of the West and North Germanic languages cognate forms of 'dish' 
have remained in use as the word for 'table'. Importance is 
indicated by the fact that it is regularly used for ecclesiastical 
vessels as in huseldisc , and that a distinguished office in a royal 
household was that of a discpegn. A discpegn occasionally appears 
as a charter witness; each established discpegn of King Eadred 
inherited 80 mancuses of gold. 28 The as&eling JEdelstan left to his 
discpegn eight hides of land, a stallion, a shield and a sword. 29 
Menial status is not implied: a discpegn was not a dish-washer. 

Evidently the dixas should properly be considered as something 
more of the dimensions of a tray, probably of silver, and to be com¬ 
pared with the great salver from Sutton Hoo known as the Anastasius 
dish (see fig. 2) , for size if not splendour. Their inclusion at 
this point in the Gerefa 's list I take to be because they needed to 
be instantly at hand to transfer the cooked meats from cauldron or 
pan to serving-dish. We should link the dixas like the hl&del 
rather with the 'cooking' group than the subsequent storage and 
container groups. Where the translators have used the word 'dish' 
later in the list for bleda or beodas the Old English words imply 
something quite other than disc. 

After dixas I believe the author to move into his second 
section, though I am not sure whether this section includes the 
cyrne and cysfst, i.e. the equipment linked with dairy produce, or 
whether those should be considered separately. There is little 
problem about either cyfa or cyflas, in spite of the fact that the 
second is so rare in Old English. The cyf was undoubtedly a large 
cask or tub as is indicated both by the fact that it glosses Latin 
dolium and modius, and that obsolete Modern English 'keeve' con¬ 
tinued to have the sense of 'tub' or 'barrel'. There is no 
inconsistency here about the range of the word. Cyfel, the etymon 
of Middle English covel and obsolete Modern English 'cowl' was 




fig. 4 The principal fragment of the bowl or scoop 
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also used of a large vessel holding liquid, but must originally 
have represented a smaller one, being derived from the Latin dimin¬ 
utive form cupella. I take it that the author of Gerefa is saying 
here that he needs large and small casks or tubs, and that we 
should reserve the word 'bucket' for sscena later in the list. 

Most of the references suggest that cyfa and cyflas were normally 
for holding liquids, and if so they might be thought to link with 
the dairy produce as holding the milk, buttermilk and whey. But 
it is probably more sensible to think of them as general storage 
containers (see fig. 3) . More problematic is stelmelas which is a 
hapax legomenon in Old English, and though both elements of the 
word can be found elsewhere, the compound does not recur in Middle 
or Modern English. We need to probe what 'handled bowls' or 
'skillets' might be doing at this point in the list. 

The element stele primarily means the 'stalk' of a plant. If 
it is used of an artefact it must therefore carry the sense of 
'stalk' either as 'support' or as 'long stalk-like handle'. It 
could not be used of bowls with close-fitting or cup-type handles. 

A clear example in Middle English of the sense 'stalk-like handle' 
occurs in Piers Plowman where a "ladel . . . with a longe stele" 30 
is used to stir the crokke and prevent it from boiling over. The 
difficulty about the combination with mele is that though mele 
(from the various Old and Middle English examples) appears to be 
correctly translated 'bowl', most instances of mele suggest a 
rather large bowl. In Middle English examples it is big enough 
to bath a child in, to wash the feet in or for camels to drink 
from. It gets listed in inventories, not alongside delicate table¬ 
ware, but among tubs, buckets and pails. In the Durham Account 
Rolls it is slotted in between churn and cheese-vats, j kyrn, j 
meyle, ij chesfat tez. 31 References to it as a container for food 
similarly suggest something of reasonably large dimensions. The 
texts of the Leechdoms do not usually specify quantities by the 
mele-full. One that does asks the practitioner to add a mele-full 
of butter which Cockayne translates 'basin'. But since this is 
being added to the concoction prepared in a tynamber cytel we may 
suspect a basin-full to be an inadequate amount. 

A large bowl of the dimensions implied is not easily carried 
by a handle of the stalk-type, and in any case we need to ask why 
the stelmelas should be singled out here, when melas also occur 
later in the list. I suggest that one possible answer is that the 
stelmelas link with the casks and tubs in the same way that the 
ladle linked with the cauldrons, that is they represent the dippers 
or scoops which would be needed to control the contents of these 
large containers. Since stelmelas is a nonce-occurrence it is 
difficult to offer anything as definite as 'proof' of meaning, but 
we may note that neither of our modern words 'dipper' or 'scoop' 
go back directly to an Old English etymon. The existence of the 
scoop is demonstrated by archaeological evidence (see fig. 4) , and 
in any case is obviously a necessary piece of kitchen equipment. 

Thus I suggest we have semi-permanent storage-vessels in the 
cyfa and cyflas and that the stelmelas link with them. We move to 
two more semi-permanent fixtures with the cyme 'churn' and cysf&t 
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'cheese-vat'. (Sedgefield's translation 'cheese-dish' is an 
absurdity.) Ceodan I am not sure about but from wilian to &scena 
we are clearly talking about transportable containers rather than 
permanent fixtures, and this I take to be the nature of the dis¬ 
tinction between the sascena and the cyfa and cyflas. Ceodan occurs 
only here, but ceodas occurs in a gloss list translating marsuppia 32 
It is the Latin lemma marsuppia that is responsible for the trans¬ 
lation 'bags' but this must be erroneous. In the first place 
marsuppia are not general bags or sacks for storage, but the 
individual purse or pouch which was carried on a man's belt. In 
the second place ceodas is almost certainly an error for seodas , 
which is the regular gloss elsewhere in both singular and plural 
form . 33 Seod also occurs in this sense in the gloss purs vel seod 
for fiscus 34 and in ffilfric's Homily for St Martin's day where it is 
said that Martin carried nothing in his seod except what he needed 
for daily nourishment . 35 What I tentatively suggest we may have in 
the Gerefa's ceodan is an error for ceoldran the singular form of 
which, ceoldre , occurs in the Corpus glossary with the sense 'milk- 
pail' translating muluctra , 36 which would link here with the other 
words for dairy products, the churn and the cheese-vat. I would 
not press this emendation, but I see no justification for the trans¬ 
lation 'bags' and find this one slightly more likely in context. 

The hives and honey-bins apparently begin a new section, and I 
look now to see if there is any connecting link in the intervening 
group wilian to asscena. They are mostly containers or sieves, the 
containers being on the whole portable. The fanna and trogas look 
odd, the first, if it is indeed a reference to winnowing-fans 
apparently connected with the main harvest, and 'troughs' in Modern 
English suggesting pig-feeding. I have not the space to examine 
these words in such detail as each requires, but draw attention 
simply to the possible nature of the group. The repeated references 
to sieves are suggestive, and a close reading of the various texts 
known as the Leechdoms provides a possible answer. I think this 
whole group is closely connected with the herb and seed harvest, 
with the garden produce rather than the corn, the baskets for 
collecting, the various sieves for sorting, and the trogas and 
eescena perhaps for storing. The Leechdoms make it absolutely 
clear how heavily the Anglo-Saxons relied on whole ranges of 
herbs for flavouring and medicine, including vast numbers of 
plants which we would scarcely consider herbal. Further, they 
make it equally clear how frequently sieves of various dimensions 
were required, and there are at least two occasions when we are 
reminded how much work all the preparation entails: a remedy that 
requires seeds of fifteen different plants, including fennel, dill, 
savoury, parsley etc. all pounded to dust, ends with the advice 
Gewyrc pe dust genoh on hsrfeste ponne pu pa wyrta h&bbe nytta 
ponne pe pearf sie : 'Prepare enough of the powder in harvest when 
you have the plants, then use as necessary '. 37 Another text gives 
similar advice to shred herbs small when harvested, dry them, keep 
them over the winter and use as necessary . 38 One writer mentions 
the need to sieve barley meal before use, but the sieving and 
straining of herbs and plants in powder or liquid form is a constant 
requirement. I take it that the Gere fa' s taamespilan, translated 



'sieve-stand' or 'sieve-rack', is the frame on which a sieve can 
stand while the contents settle or drain. 

As has been clearly pointed out in respect to Old Norse trog 
the sense 'trencher' rather than 'trough' is required . 39 In the 
Leechdoms one important use of the trog is for preparing fomen¬ 
tations or steam-baths. Herbs are laid on hot stones in a trog, 
water is poured over them and the steam, thought to be beneficial 
for various diseases of the flesh, is directed towards the part of 
the body that is suffering. One remedy recommends that the patient 
sit on a stool over the trog to get the full benefit of the hot 
vapours . 40 It is clear that the trog is part of ordinary household 
equipment, and the modern 'trough' misleading as a translation. The 
other misleading translation in this group is 'bushels' for systras. 
Sester derives from Latin sextarius, but has very different 
capacities at different periods and dates. Within the Anglo-Saxon 
period itself there is evidence for variation, but scarcely any 
evidence for equation with the bushel of eight gallons. The 
Leechdoms suggest something much closer to the Roman sextarius of 
a pint: se sester sceal wegan twa pund be sylfyrgewyht . 41 The 
Leechdoms use the sester measure regularly for adding wine, water, 
milk, vinegar etc. and I am not clear that the average cooking 
crocca could have held eight gallons: one remedy asks the prac¬ 
titioner to put herbs in anne niwne croccan and w&teres anne sester 
fulne . 42 Similarly one would, I suspect, feel fairly silly trying 
to pound twenty grains of a herb into eight gallons ( anne sester ) 
of wine . 43 There are of course other texts that imply different 
capacities, but I think it is the Leechdoms that offer the connect¬ 
ing links here for the Gerefa section from wilian to sscena, and 
that the sester was the pint-measure or jug which was regularly used 
in preparing herb-drinks, and doubtless for other culinary purposes. 

The beorbydene , not beer-barrels, but barrels for beor , 44 are 
naturally linked with the hives and the honey-bins, the essentials 
for sweetening and fermentation. Beedf&t is baffling here, the 
translation 'bath-tub' being unchallengeable. I at first supposed 
it to occur here on the list because its size required it to be 
stored somewhere alongside the beorbydene, but an alternative 
explanation tentatively suggests itself to me. We know that vines 
were grown on the Gerefa 's estate since the instructions for the 
spring months include wingeard settan 'plant out vines' or 'estab¬ 
lish a vineyard'. Could the b&Sf&t be the one vessel of the 
necessary wide and open shape for treading grapes? It is also 
possible that the sscena and the trogas might link rather with this 
section than the previous one, being for the collecting and storing 
of fruit for fermentation. 

I think we have in the Gerefa 's list moved section by section 
through cooking equipment, large storage containers, dairy equip¬ 
ment, tools and containers for the collecting and preservation of 
the herb harvest, and the provision for the honey and honey- 
sweetened-alcohol stores. The last section I deal with is from 
beodas to piperhorn, cyste having been added to my list only to 
demonstrate how clearly the previous section ends at piperhorn and 
the Gerefa' s mind moves to the cyste, the large locked storage 
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containers which are not specifically connected with food pro¬ 
vision, but might be the places where some of the more valuable 
tableware, especially anything of silver, would be kept. Beodas 
which begins this group is in itself a problem as the variant trans 
lations indicate. The normal meaning of beod is 'table' and the 
translators who offer a different translation do so for two reasons 
(i) there are occurrences of beode glossing Latin words for table¬ 
ware, not tables; 45 (ii) 'tables' appears to be an out-of-place 
item in this section of the list, otherwise devoted apparently to 
portable containers. Sceamelas and stolas come later. But beodas 
might quite rightly come here in the sense 'tables' if the author 
is beginning to think of the objects that go on the table at meal¬ 
times. Old Norse texts certainly imply that tables in that culture 
were as movable as the dishes on them. One does not, according to 
the sagas, clear away the pots from the table, one clears away the 
tables. Middle English poetry shows that this was also the case in 
medieval England. Thus beodas in the sense of 'tables' might well 
be the first item in a list subsequently concerned with tableware. 
Equally possibly the rest of the list could be in apposition to 
beodas, with beodas carrying the general sense of 'table equipment' 
rather than the 'bowls' or 'dishes' suggested by Skeat and Swanton, 
in the same way that andlamena prefaced the earlier section. 

Some of the items in this section seem fairly straightforward. 
Piperhorn occurs only here, and we do not know if the horn element 
means an actual horn in which pepper was stored, a horn-shaped con¬ 
tainer, or a box made out of horn, but still it seems possible to 
translate the two elements of the compound by their etymological 
derivatives and leave it at that. X take it that candelstafas come 
in here, though other lighting equipment is listed later ( leohtfeet, 
blacern) , not as an aberrant item in a list of food and drink 
vessels, but because there need to be candelstafas on the tables 
when dining. Sticfodder seems an uncontroversial item as a case or 
box of spoons. The sense 'spoon' for sticce is well-attested in 
the Leechdoms ; individuals would carry their own knives; the table 
would need to be supplied with spoons. 

More difficult is the distinction between bleda, melas and 
cuppan, but I think we have enough evidence of the semantic range 
at least to make suggestions here. The mele as I pointed out 
above (p.71) is normally a large bowl, and often found in kitchen 
or dairy contexts. But we also have some references to the use of 
a mele for wine, and in the will of the sSeling £<5elstan there is 
a reference to a gift to Nunnaminster of a silver mele of five 
pounds. 46 Bleda, similarly valuable, are clearly smaller in size. 
£6elflasd left four cuppan and four bleda to her hlaford, presum¬ 
ably as part of the heriot. 47 The Leechdoms envisage the bledu as 
holding the amount a man might be expected to consume at one time. 
No-one is ever expected to drink a full mele of anything, but 
certainly to drink a full cuppa or a full iledu. 48 I suggest that 
the difference between the melas and the bleda is that the melas 
were on the table as large serving bowls, and that each individual 
had his own bledu for food and cuppa for drink. The seohhan might 
well be necessary to strain the drink and we have archaeological 
evidence for small elaborate strainers that were clearly for use in 
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company rather than in the kitchen. We also of course have a fair 
amount of evidence for sets of silver bowls, a group of small ones 
accompanied by a single large one. I am inclined to posit that 
such groups consist of one mele and several bleda. 

This leaves the two items in this section, sealtfaet and butas. 

I might have been tempted to argue from Middle English and dialectal 
evidence a translation 'salt-vat' rather than accepting 'salt¬ 
cellar' for sealtfset if it had occurred at a different place in the 
list, and this indicates the difficulty of deciding on an approp¬ 
riate methodology. Where alternate translations of the same word 
are possible and evidence is lacking for firm conclusions, I have 
tried to argue for coherence in the Gere fa' s list, and this has 
naturally affected my results. A different methodology - one based 
for example on word-counts - might lead to quite other conclusions. 
Thus for the last remaining problematical word butas the over¬ 
whelming evidence of Middle and Modem English 'butt' would support 
the sense 'butt' or 'cask' which all the translators except Swanton 
suggest, though two of them with misgivings indicated by their 
question-marks. The problem - as in systras - is one of size. 

From my view that we are talking about tableware it follows that 
'casks' are not appropriate objects to put on the dining-table, 
and ought not to be in the list at this point. 

The rationale underlying the translation 'butts' must of course 
be the Middle and Modern English word 'butt' which is regularly 
used for a barrel of wine, notably of Malmsey. I suggest that 
Middle and Modern English has been influenced entirely by French 
boute, and that we should look elsewhere for the meaning of butas. 

In this form it occurs in Old English only here, but byt (plural 
bytta) is more common and there is at least one thirteenth century 
spelling of byt as butte . 49 Byt is used regularly to translate 
Latin uter both as a gloss word and in Biblical contexts, (e.g. 
where one puts new wine into old bottles, in byttum aldum) , and 
try wen byt glosses flasca . 50 The byt was not necessarily thought 
of as wooden. Latin uter implies a leather flask, but the Anglo- 
Saxons obviously thought of a byt as something breakable, since, 
though most translators of Matthew's Gospel ix 17 realise that the 
danger of putting new wine into old leather bottles is that the 
leather will be tosliten, one of them thinks in terms of shattered 
pot or glass: pa bytta beop tobrocene. 51 

My assumption therefore that we are following a list of 
things placed on the dining-table, causes me to look to Old English 
byt rather than Modern English 'butt' for the meaning of butas and 
to translate, as Swanton does, 'flasks'. But those who wish to 
argue that the only connecting link from beorbydene down to bleda 
is the initial b would have quite a strong case. 

I have not pretended to examine any of the words in this list 
in depth. They all require more detailed, more carefully docu¬ 
mented analysis, and doubtless the editors of Gerefa will supply 
this in their forthcoming publication. But one possible way of 
tackling these lists is to assume not only that the author wrote 
sense but also that his thought-processes had some sort of reason¬ 
able coherence. It may of course be a rash assumption. Professor 
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Cross once argued a good case for the 'literate' Anglo-Saxon. The 
various published translations of the Gerefa list suggest a wildly 
confused Anglo-Saxon. I append below an attempt to restore con¬ 
fidence in the common-sense of the Gerefa author. 52 
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Section 1: 

cooking equipment 


hwer 

small cauldron (probably bronze or 

'copper') 

lead 

leaden cauldron 


cytel 

large cauldron (bronze or 'copper') 


hlsdel 

ladle 


pannan 

pans (iron frying-pans, perhaps also fire-pans) 

crocca 

earthenware cooking pots 


brandiren 

gridiron or trivet 


dixas 

large (silver?) serving dishes 


Section 2: 

storage 


stelmelas 

scoops (bowls with long handles) 


cyfa 

large casks [possibly all 

to be linked 

cyflas 

smaller casks with Section 

3] 

Section 3: 

dairy equipment 


cyrne 

churn 


cysf&t 

cheese-vat 


ceo[l]d[r]an milk-pails 


Section 4: 

herb and garden harvesting equipment 


wilian 

large baskets [the etymology suggests open 

windlas 

smaller baskets wickerwork containers] 

systras 

jugs or pitchers (appoximately pint 

measures) 

syfa 

sieves 


s^leap 

seed container 


hriddel 

riddle 


hersyfe 

hair-sieve 


tsmespilan 

sieve-supporting frame (singular or 

plural?) 

fanna 

7 


tiogas 

sscena 

trough-shaped wooden containers 
ash-wood buckets 

[Section 5?] 

Section 5: 

honey and fermentation 


hyfa 

hives 


hunigbinna 

honey bins 


beoibydene 

barrels for beor 


baidfcet 

bath-tub (for treading grapes?) 
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Section 6: 

tableware 

beodas 

tables/tableware 

butas 

flasks 

bleda 

small individual bowls 

melas 

large serving-bowls 

cuppan 

cups 

seohhan 

strainers 

candelstafas 

candle-sticks 

sealtfast 

salt-container 

sticfodder 

spoon-box 

piper horn 

pepper-horn 


Section 7: storage containers (of the lockable type?) 

cyste chests 

etc. . . . 
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can hide - "and doth me rennyn under the led" - which is hardly practical 
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Saxons were undoubtedly drawing some distinction between cyperen and afen 
it may not be a distinction that is accurately reflected in the translations 
'copper' and 'bronze'. The use of the word cyperen probably reflects the 
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at II, 36, 1, do on cyperen feet odde on srenum fate. One text distinguishes 
a cyperen f&t from meestling oppe br&sen. M&stling elsewhere glosses 
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34-6 etc. The last of these links the ideas of the tripod and the hearth 
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focvm. 
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Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg , ed. F. Klaeber, 3rd ed. (Boston, 1950) 
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People, ed. T. Miller, EETS OS 95 (London, 1890; repr, 1963) pp.164 and 6? 
JElfric’s Lives of Saints, ed. W.W. Skeat, EETS OS 94 (London, 1890; repr. 
1966) vol. 2 part i, p.130. 

Die Althochdeutschen Glossen, p.372, 4. 
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Middle English Dictionary s.v. mele (2). 

Wright-Wulcker, 31, 40. 

E.g. Wright-Wulcker , 153, 7? 330, 24; 441, 29. 

Old English Glosses . . . , ed. A.S. Napier (Oxford, 1900) p.187 line 36. 
Elfric's Lives of the Saints (2, i) p.222 lines 55-6. 

Wright-Wulcker, 33, 37. 

Leechdoms, II, 316. 

Leechdoms, III, 8. 


Bruce Dickins, "Old Norse 'Trog'", Proceedings of the Orkney Antiquarian 
Society lO (1932) p.31. 
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Leechdoms 

41 

Leechdoms 

42 

Leechdoms 

43 

Leechdoms 

44 

C.E. Fell 

45 

See my re 1 


Royal Library , 1650 . . . ,in Studia Neophilologica 51 (1979) pp.159-61. 


Anglo-Saxon Wills, p.58. Dorothy Whitelock translates mele as ’cross’ not 
'bowl'. In this she is following Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum (London, 
1865) who gives the erroneous spelling male, and translates 'crucifix’ 
(p.558), and Lye, Dictionarium Saxonico . . . (London, 1772) who includes 
text and Latin translation of this document, giving the correct manuscript 
spelling mele and the rendering unam argenteam crucem. Bosworth-Toller 
take the male spelling from Thorpe and cite under msl 'cross'. There are 
good reasons for preferring the translation 'bowl'. M&l in the sense 
'cross' is always qualified e.g. Cristes msl . Though the spelling mel is 
found as well as msl, the grammatical ending here is not the one we should 
expect. Geunnan normally takes the genitive of the object granted (in 
which case we should have meles) but usage in this will varies between 
genitive and accusative e.g. Ic geann JElfsige bisceope p&re gyldenan rode 
. . . and anne blacne stedan . If accusative it should be mel not mele. 

The word mele 'bowl', would have the correct accusative form mele, which 
is what we have here. Contextually the gift of a silver bowl, fits with 
the gift in the same sentence to another foundation of snne sylfrene hwer, 
'a silver cauldron' and may be distinguished from the rod cited above which 
was given to Bishop £lfsige, and occurs in a different place in the will. 


Anglo-Saxon Wills, p.34. 


Or even two. See Leechdoms, 11, 118 for both the phrases nime py teopan 
morgne p&s drinces twa jbleda fulle and drince ... on undern gode blede 
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Wright-Wulcker, 

552, 
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cf. 336, 

3: (Ker's 

Catalogue no. 398) . 

5 0 

Wright-wiilcker, 

240, 

2; 

cf. 411, 

22. 


51 

The Gospel according 

to 

Saint Matthew . . , 

. , ed. W.W. Skeat (Cambridge 


1887) pp.76-7. 

I am grateful to many colleagues at Nottingham and elsewhere for much 
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ogists, Philip Dixon and Leslie Webster for putting me right on some 
technical points, and the classicist Wolf Liebeschuetz for specialist 
advice on Latin vocabulary. 
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Museum for the reproduction of photographs from The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial 
by Rupert Bruce-Mitford (London, 1983) Vol.3, ed. Angela Care Evans, 

Vol.3, I, p.6; Vol.3, II, pp.489, 555 and 878:- Eds.] 



AELFRIC’S SAINTS’ LIVES AND THE PROBLEM OF MIRACLES 


By M.R. GODDEN 


In his homily for Ascension Day £lfric states firmly that the age 
of physical, visible miracles has ended, and he goes on to draw a 
contrast between those older miracles, which affected only the 
body and were no necessary sign of virtue in the miracle-worker, 
and the superior spiritual transformations of the present, which 
affect the moral self: 

The Lord said, "These signs will follow those who 
believe. In my name they will drive out devils; 
they will speak with new languages; they will drive 
away snakes; and although they drink poison, it will 
not harm them; they will set their hands on sick 
men, and it will be well with them". 

These miracles were necessary at the beginning of 
Christianity because through these signs the heathen 
folk were turned to the faith. The man who plants 
trees or herbs waters them until they are firmly 
rooted, and when they are growing he stops the water¬ 
ing. Similarly, Almighty God showed his miracles 
to the heathen folk until they believed; after the 
faith spread over the whole world, the miracles ceased. 
But God's Church still daily performs spiritually the 
same miracles which the apostles performed physically. 
When the priest christens the child, he drives the 
devil out of the child . . . The spiritual miracles 
are greater than the physical ones were, because 
these miracles heal a person's soul, which is eternal, 
and the earlier signs healed the mortal body. The 
earlier miracles were performed by both good men and 
evil. Judas, who betrayed Christ, was evil, yet he 
had earlier performed miracles through God's name. 

. . . My brethren, do not love the miracles which can 
be common to the good and the evil, but love the signs 
which are exclusive to good men, that is, the signs 
of true love and piety . . . These signs are hidden 
and unperilous, and they receive the greater reward 
from God in as much as their reputation is less among 
men. 1 

ffilfric's source was a homily by Gregory the Great 2 and much 
of what he has to say, including the imagery, is from there, but 
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the explicit assertion that visible miracles all belong to the past 
and have now ended (especially the sentence beginning "Similarly") 
is his own. Indeed, St Gregory's persistent use of the present 
tense with reference to visible, physical miracles ("the evil can 
do them too", ilia habere et mali possunt) suggests that, despite 
the plant-imagery, he did not mean to imply that such miracles 
belong only to the past. 

St Gregory's argument is also used by Bede, in his commentary 
on Mark xvi , 3 but he too avoids committing himself to any statement 
that external miracles have ceased. Slfric's firmer statements have 
more in common with St Augustine, who repeatedly asserted in his 
earlier writings that physical miracles no longer happened and 
denigrated them in favour of the present age of inner, spiritual 
miracles. 1 * But there is no evidence that Slfric knew of this 
earlier scepticism, whereas he did know Augustine's later testi¬ 
monies to a complete faith in contemporary miracles, after the 
saint had changed his views. 

The difficulty which this passage by ffilfric presents for us 
is that stories of miracles and the lives and passions of saints 
form a substantial part of his literary work, and they include 
several references to miracles of present and recent time. In his 
Latin life of St Athelwold he records miracles from his own life¬ 
time and refers to the saint elsewhere as one "who now works 
miracles through God ". 5 His piece on St Swithin describes healing 
and freeing miracles which occurred at Winchester during *lfric's 
own time there and concludes with a reference to Dunstan and 
Athelwold and the good done by them "as the miracles which God 
performs through them testify ". 6 His life of St Audrey of Ely opens 
with a perhaps slightly defensive insistence that God could just as 
easily perform the miracle of preserving this saint's virginity 
through her three marriages as He could and did with saints of 
earlier times, "and the miracles which she often performs" show 
that she did indeed remain a virgin . 7 In his life of St Andrew he 
remarks: "we have heard and also seen many miracles of God ". 8 The 
conclusion to the life of St Edmund stresses both the continuance 
of miracles and their reliability as a sign: "There are many saints 
among the English, who perform many miracles . . . Christ shows to 
men through His saints that He is Almighty God who causes such 
miracles, although the wretched Jews forsook him ... No miracles 
are performed at their tombs, because they do not believe in 
Christ ". 9 

The difference of views does not, as with St Augustine, reflect 
a subsequent change of heart. One of ffilfric's clearest statements 
of belief in external miracles, and reliance on them, comes in the 
homily on the Catholic Faith, which immediately precedes the 
Ascension Day homily in ffilfric's first collection and almost 
certainly belongs to the same time: 

We have the faith which Christ himself taught to 
his apostles, and they to all mankind; and God has 
strengthened and established that faith with many 
miracles. First Christ through himself healed dumb 
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and deaf, lame and blind, mad and leprous, and raised 
the dead to life; afterwards he performed these same 
miracles through his apostles and other holy ones. 

Now too in our time, wherever holy ones lie buried, 

God performs many miracles, in order to strengthen 
the folk's belief with these miracles. God does not 
perform these miracles at the tomb of any Jew or 
other heretic, but at the tombs of true believers, 
those who believe in the Holy Trinity and in the true 
Unity of one divinity. (Thorpe I, p.2S2) 

£lfric revised and re-issued these homilies some ten or fifteen 
years later, without altering what he had to say about miracles. 

It must have been possible for him to articulate both views at the 
same time. 

The wording of the passage quoted above from his homily on the 
Catholic Faith suggests a careful distinction: in the beginning God 
worked miracles through His own person; subsequently He performed 
them through the apostles and saints; in the present. He performs 
them at the tombs of saints (not, that is, through the living 
saint). It is in fact true that many of the recent or contemporary 
miracles which /Elfric elsewhere describes are post-mortem events. 
This is the case with all the miracles of Edmund and Swithin, for 
instance. It is also so with St Audrey, unless one counts her 
virginity as a miracle. Only two of the miracles which £lfric 
describes in his life of St Athelwold occur after the saint's 
death, yet it is perhaps significant that the others are not, in 
the strict sense, performed or worked by the saint. Three of them 
are experienced by his mother before or soon after his birth; others 
involve the monastic community rather than the saint himself; only 
one is even a response to his prayer. They are all miracles per¬ 
formed by God as a testimony to the status and favour of Athelwold, 
not performed through him. Similarly, the recent miracles which 
ffilfric elsewhere reports as told to him by Athelwold are direct 
actions by God, not performed by a miracle-worker. It is miracles 
worked by men that £lfric has particularly in mind when he insists 
in the Ascension Day homily that miracles have ceased. That 
particular kind of personal holy power is not to be expected of 
present-day clergy or, he perhaps means to suggest, to be trusted 
if it does appear. "Christ did not command us to work miracles like 
him - which we cannot do", he remarked in a later homily. 10 

Yet if the Ascension Day passage is the only one in which 
£lfric explicitly states that miracles have ceased, and his views 
there may have been conditioned by the context, the other point, 
that physical miracles are of dubious value and origin, is quite 
widely voiced in £lfric's work: 

It is a greater miracle that Almighty God feeds the 
whole world every day than was the miracle that he 
filled five thousand people with five loaves at that 
time, but people marvelled at that, not because it 
was a greater miracle, but because it was uncommon. 

Who in the present gives fruit to our fields, and 
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multiplies the harvest from a few seeds, but Him 
who multiplied the five loaves? (Thorpe I, p.184) 

It is a greater miracle that Christ wished to 
become man in this life, and redeem us through Him¬ 
self, than were the miracles which he performed' 
amongst men; and the invisible miracles by which he 
extinguished the hidden sins of our souls were better 
for us than the visible miracles by which were healed 
those who afterwards died. 11 

The notion that external miracles could be worked by the wicked as 
well as the holy is supported by the example of Judas in the 
Ascension Day homily (the example is ffilfric's own). Further 
examples occur elsewhere in his work: Simon Magus engages in a 
miracle competition with Peter and Paul; St Bartholomew acknow¬ 
ledges that the devils who inhabit pagan idols do miracles of heal¬ 
ing; Satan is said to have produced miraculous signs which look 
like God's; in the future. Antichrist will perform miracles that 
will make men think him God, while God's own servants will lack 
that power. 12 ffilfric does in fact pause several times to make the 
point that these miracles do not have the same origin: the fire 
from the sky produced by Satan and Antichrist does not come from 
Heaven, though it appears to; the diseases healed by devils and 
Antichrist are only those previously induced by them; the Egyptian 
magicians' ability to imitate the plagues sent by God is probably 
only exploiting the ordinary phenomena of natural history. 13 But 
these distinctions are not visible to ordinary men, and it is 
safer, ffilfric argues, to distrust the physical miracles, ffilfric's 
essential ambivalence about miracle stories and saints' lives is 
well illustrated by piece xxi in his Lives of Saints collection: 
the legend of St Swithin, replete with dream-visitations by the 
dead saint and physical miracles, is interrupted by a warning 
against trusting in dreams, and followed without comment by a dis¬ 
cussion of witchcraft and illusions produced by the devil. 

Two questions in particular about ffilfric's saints' lives arise 
from these contradictions and uncertainties: what kind of authen¬ 
ticity would ffilfric have claimed for such legends, and what 
function did he think they performed? Problems about the relation¬ 
ship of history and hagiography have also been raised with reference 
to Bede, and resolved by appealing to distinctions of genre: 

Much that Bede records is true; his main aim, however, 
was not historical accuracy but imaginative truth 
within the framework of a conventional literary form, 
the saint's life . . . One should beware of taking 
Bede too seriously in the preface to Cuthbert when 
he protests the trustworthiness of his material; he 
was writing, as he himself says, with unconscious 
irony, 'iuxta morem '. The references to miracles 
in his theological works bear out the view that in 
filling the Life of Cuthbert with wonders Bede was 
satisfying the demands of genre-writing rather than 
those of faith. 14 
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Yet this cannot be used to explain &lfric, for some of his firmest 
statements on the value and authenticity of miracle-stories occur 
in his homilies, like his expressions of doubt. The relation 
between hagiography and historical truth in fflfric's work is in 
practice a subtle and delicate thing that deserves attention. 

Gregory of Tours and the Whitby monk who wrote the first life of 
St Gregory the Great could acknowledge that the miracles which they 
described may not have happened, at least to the saint in question , 15 
but ffilfric is a long way from admitting such a possibility. In the 
life of St Edmund he begins by explaining the transmission of the 
story from an eyewitness down through St Dunstan and Abbo; repro¬ 
duces Abbo's detail of a hidden observer watching Edmund's last 
moments; and adds a chronological reference to the life of King 
Alfred, placing the events in historical time . 16 The legends of 
St Andrew and of Simon and Jude are similarly traced back to eye¬ 
witnesses of their fate . 17 More commonly, £lfric mentions the 
nearly-contemporary authorities who first recorded the stories and 
are his sources: Gregory the Great for St Benedict, Bede for 
Cuthbert, Oswald and Audrey; Jerome for the discovery of the Cross 
and the life of St John; Augustine for the post-mortem miracles of 
Stephen; Ambrose for St Agnes . 18 St Athelwold is cited as oral 
source for miracles associated with his predecessor, while his 
successor ffilfheah is cited for miracles of Athelwold himself . 19 
ffilfric prides himself on getting the historical details right. 

"Take note", he says in the preface to the Lives of Saints 
collection, "that I do not make the mistake of citing two emperors 
reigning at the same time ". 20 He interpolates an explanation of 
the chronology into his account of the martyrdom of Saints Peter 
and Paul, and explains at length the chronological anomalies in the 
traditional account of the martyrdom of the innocents . 21 

All this could be no more than the story-teller's carapace of 
verisimilitude. More telling, perhaps, for ^lfric's belief in 
some kind of truth for these legends is his concern with distin¬ 
guishing between true and false legends of the saints. He rejects 
the apocryphal legend of the Assumption of the Virgin in favour of 
Jerome's careful account of what could be known or surmised 22 (in 
fact the account appears not to be by Jerome, but it went under his 
name in ffilfric's time). He rejects the Vision of St Paul as a 
"false story" on Augustine's authority 23 and gives instead the 
similar Vision of Fursey, authenticated by Bede. Again on St 
Augustine's authority, he repudiates an episode in the legend of 
St Thomas, as unbelievable, ungeleaflic. In telling the stories 
of John the Baptist and St George he notes in passing the exis¬ 
tence of false stories about these two saints . 24 The ability to 
distinguish true and false, and to act on it, suggests something 
more than the "demands of genre writing". Whether the authen¬ 
ticity thus claimed or implied for £lfric's narratives is that of 
historical fact is perhaps not quite so clear. False stories are, 
in general terms, those which fools or heretics ( gedwolmen) write 
from their own invention or from dreams: 

If I say any more about this feastday [the Assumption] 

than I read in the holy books which were written at 
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God's dictation, I would be like the heretics who 
wrote many false narratives at their own dictation 
or from dreams; but the faithful teachers Augustine, 
Jerome, Gregory and many others overthrew them 
through their wisdom. Those heretical books still 
exist however, both in Latin and in English, and 
unwise men read them. It is enough for believers 
to read and speak what is true, and there are few 
people who can thoroughly penetrate all the holy 
books which were dictated by God's mouth or His 
spirit. Let everyone put aside the heretical lies 
which lead the unwary to ruin . 2 5 

The criterion is authority rather than historicity. False stories 
come from the imagination of the unorthodox. True stories are 
inspired by God and authenticated by the same patristic figures 
whom £lfric had earlier cited as guarantors for the ideas in his 
homiletic and exegetical writings: Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory, Bede. "I will not feign such stories with lies, for the 
faithful fathers and holy teachers wrote them down in Latin", 
flllfric says in the preface to the Lives of Saints . 26 The impor¬ 
tance of known and written authority is underlined in his life of 

St Edmund, where he deliberately confines himself to the miracles 
reported by Abbo; he has heard of many other miracles in popular 
report (folclicre sprsce ), he says, but does not want to include 
them . 27 The point is not specifically that they are untrue or 
even doubtful. It is again authority, that of Augustine and 
Jerome, which he invokes when rejecting stories as false. This 
distinction between authorised stories and unauthorised fantasy may, 
in ffilfric's opinion, have coincided with the distinction between 
historical fact and fiction, but that aspect is not often raised. 
When £lfric remarks that a story really ( soSlice ) happened, it is 

always with reference to a Biblical story which he is about to 

interpret allegorically; the force of the term is perhaps 
'literally' rather than 'actually '. 28 We should perhaps recall 
that Sir Thomas Malory could similarly invoke the distinction 
between authorised truth and imaginative fantasy, to defend his 
own imaginative 'facts': 

And somme Englysshe bookes maken mencyon that they 
wente never oute of Englond after the deth of syr 
Launcelot - but that was but favour of makers! For 
the Frensshe book maketh mencyon - and is auctorysed - 
that syr Bors, syr Ector, syr Blamour and syr 
Bleoberis wente into the Holy Lande . 29 

Two examples suggest that for /Elfric the question of true and 
false stories was more subjective than might at first appear. In 
his Second Series of homilies he apologised for his failure to 
include the life of St Thomas the Apostle: 

I leave the passion of Thomas unwritten, because it 
was translated from Latin into English long ago, in 
verse. However, the wise Augustine said in an exposition 
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of his that one thing set down in that narrative 
was unbelievable, that is, about the cupbearer who 
struck the apostle on the ear, and about the dog 
who brought his hand back in. Augustine said about 
that: "Those who love revenge read this with great 
enthusiasm, but we are allowed to doubt that the 
apostle would have avenged his insult so cruelly". 

Because of this doubt I did not want to touch his 
passion. It is, however, all wholly believable, 
apart from the one thing that Augustine repudiates. 

{CH II, p.298) 

In the episode in question, St Thomas prophesies that the hand 
which has just struck him will before long be brought to him by a 
dog. The cupbearer leaves the feast, is killed by a lion and dis¬ 
membered by dogs, one of which carries the cupbearer's hand back 
into the hall. Augustine discussed the episode in three of his 
works, his commentary on the Sermon on the Mount and two of his 
tracts against the Manichaeans. 30 The word 'exposition', trahtnung, 
suggests the commentary as £lfric's source, and this is confirmed 
by the Latin preface to his later life of St Thomas, in the Lives 
of Saints, where he quotes the relevant sentences from Augustine's 
commentary verbatim while reiterating his doubts. 31 Yet JElfric's 
account of Augustine's views is remarkably different from what the 
saint actually wrote. Augustine does not reject the single episode, 
indeed he is happy to draw a moral truth from it, but he does 
remark that it is permitted to doubt the work itself ("cui scripture 
licet nobis non credere") because it is not in the canon. It is 
clear from the context, and from his other references to the 
episode, that he meant the whole work. He nevertheless appealed to 
the legend because, as he says, it was accepted and admired by 
those (that is, the Manichaeans) who raged against the vengefulness 
of the Old Testament, even though this episode showed the same 
spirit of revenge. Augustine went on to argue that the incident 
was justifiable because vengeance was taken on the man's body that 
his soul might be saved. iElfric, in contrast, argues that the 
incident itself is incredible, because of the unbelievable cruelty 
shown by the apostle, though the rest of the story is wholly 
believable ( full geleaflic), and says it is "those who love 
revenge" who read the story with enthusiasm, not those who repudiate 
it. Perhaps this was indeed true of those who read the (lost) 
Anglo-Saxon poetic version of the life to which 5)lfric refers, but 
it is clearly not what Augustine had said. JElfric's words are so 
far from what Augustine wrote that one can only assume that he was 
relying on memory. Yet when he wrote the preface to his life of St 
Thomas, a few years later, he had clearly checked Augustine's com¬ 
mentary, or at least his notes from it, since he now quotes verbatim 
and avoids the error about the Manichaeans, but he still insists 
that Augustine had rejected the single incident of the cupbearer and 
then goes on to tell all the rest of the story: 

I hesitated for a long time to translate into English 
the Passion of St Thomas the apostle, for various 
reasons, and especially because the great Augustine 
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rejects the account of the cupbearer whose hand was 
said to have been carried into the feast by a black 
dog. Augustine himself, contradicting this story, 
wrote in these words: "We are permitted to disbelieve 
this writing (cui scripture ), because it is not- in 
the catholic canon. It is nevertheless read and 
respected as wholly incorrupt and true by those who 
blindly and bitterly rage against the bodily punish¬ 
ments which occur in the Old Testament, altogether 
ignorant of the spirit and the difference of times in 
which they took place". Therefore I mean to pass over 
this and translate the other things which are included 
in his Passion, as the venerable lord Athelweard has 
insistently urged me. (Skeat xxxvi 1-12) 

It is conceivable that ffilfric had seen no more than the brief 
extract from Augustine's commentary which he quotes, excerpted some¬ 
where. His other borrowings from Augustine on the Sermon on the 
Mount are few and could virtually all have been found in Paul the 
Deacon's homiliary and taken from there. 32 Just possibly, then, 
ffilfric had no way of knowing that Augustine's scripture referred to 
the whole legend and that Augustine thought the apostle's cruelty 
acceptable. Even so, £lfric has clearly turned a bibliographical 
doubt (the work may not be authentic because it is not in the canon) 
into an ethical criterion for rejection (that episode is morally 
incredible and rejected, the rest is acceptable and credible). It 
looks suspiciously as if the citation of Augustine is a cover for a 
rather different mode of assessing legends and a very different 
conclusion. 

ffilfric had in fact independent evidence against the legend of 
St Thomas. The Gelasian decree (a copy of which occurs in a collec¬ 
tion of material closely associated with Allfric 33 ) lists the Acts 
of Thomas among the apocryphal books which are not accepted in the 
catholic canon. 34 In the case of the Passion of St George, similarly 
excluded by the decree, ffilfric seems to have assumed that this 
referred to some other legend than the one he used: 

Heretics wrote error ( gedwyld) in their books about 
the holy man who is called George. I will now tell 
you what is true about him, so that their error does 
not secretly harm anyone. (Skeat xiv 1-4) 

He may have done the same with St Thomas and with the legends of 
other saints (Peter, Andrew, Philip) excluded by the decree and 
used by him. But he can hardly have missed the implication that 
Augustine was questioning the whole legend of St Thomas, not just 
one incident. 

The other example is ffilfric's life of St John the Evangelist 
in his First Series of homilies. Some details and ideas are drawn 
from homilies by Bede and Haymo but the main source is a Passio of 
St John purporting to be by one Mellitus and preserved in legen¬ 
daries of Elfric's time . 35 ffilfric says nothing about the source or 
authority of his account at this point, but in a later work, his 
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treatise On the Old and New Testament, he returns to the story, 
citing Jerome as authority and guarantor of its authenticity: 

Jerome, the revered and wise writer, who translated 
our Bible from Greek and Hebrew books into Latin, 
wrote about John the holy evangelist, Christ's 
cousin, in the ecclesiastical book Eccleslastica 
Historia , thus saying about him: "Audi fabulam, non 
fabulam sed rem gestam de Iohanne apostolo, s cetera. 

Hear this story, not as a false saying but a thing 
which happened, concerning John the apostle", and 
well worth remembering for all the faithful, which 
took place concerning him in the old days. 

(Crawford, Old English Heptateuch, p.61, 1017-1025) 

ffilfric then goes on to recount briefly the apostle's persecution 
and exile under the Emperor Domitian, as described at length in his 
earlier life, before telling in detail, over the next 110 lines, a 
further episode from St John's life, involving a young man who 
became an outlaw but was reclaimed by the saint. This episode does 
indeed come from the Ecclesiastical History which went under the 
name of Jerome 36 (it is in fact a translation and continuation by 
Rufinus of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius), and it is intro¬ 
duced there by the words which ffilfric quotes, but the rest of the 
story, covering the persecution and exile, comes from the Pseudo- 
Mellitus Pita and from Bede, and is not to be found in the 
Ecclesiastical History at all. It is possible that ffilfric meant 
only to claim 'Jerome' as source for the outlaw story and was 
simply summarising the rest as background, drawing on memory of the 
sources used for his earlier Life, but the effect of his wording is 
to extend 'Jerome's' statement of authenticity from the unmiraculous 
episode of the outlaw to the saint's miraculous escape from a vat of 
boiling oil. 

ffilfric was not in fact the first to mislead in this fashion. 
Jerome himself (the real Jerome), in his commentary on Matthew's 
gospel, had wrongly attributed the episode of St John's immersion 
in boiling oil to the Ecclesiastical History, as had Bede, while 
Haymo cited the History as source for another episode which it does 
not contain. 37 ffilfric had read the texts by Bede and Haymo at 
least, but he had also read the Ecclesiastical History for himself 
and need not have been misled by them. Consciously or not, he 
claimed more authority for his story of St John than he knew to be 
justified, and his verbatim quotation of 'Jerome's' opening words 
shows that both authority and historical authenticity mattered to 
him. The particular reason in the case of St John is perhaps that 
doubt had been cast on his story by another work known to ffilfric. 
Mary Clayton points out, in her recent study of the cult of the 
Virgin in Anglo-Saxon England, 38 that the Pseudo-Jerome epistle 
which ffilfric used as source for his homily on the Assumption 
voices reservations over the legend of St John's fate as well as 
that of the Virgin's; ffilfric notes and indeed exaggerates the doubt¬ 
fulness of the legend of the Virgin but says nothing of the St John 
legend, which he had himself reproduced in his earlier homily. The 
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failure of 'Jerome' to mention this part of the St John legend in 
the Ecclesiastical History ought to have confirmed for ffilfric the 
doubts expressed by 'Jerome' in the epistle. The ethical value of 
the story, or the weight of tradition, apparently counted for more. 
It perhaps follows that when ffilfric did reject a legend as false, 
the criteria which he mentions, historical authenticity and 
patristic authority, are not the only ones in play. 

ffilfric's treatment of the legends themselves shows a similar 
interplay of historical truth and ethical value. He will freely 
omit and re-arrange material to sharpen the moral structure, some¬ 
times giving a different impression of what actually happened, 
especially when dealing with historical works which do not already 
show the requisite hagiographical pattern. Professor Cross has 
shown how ffilfric handles Bede's account of St Oswald in such a way 
as to leave the distinct impression that Oswald and Edwin were 
allies (not deadly enemies), leagued in defence of Christendom 
against the heathen forces led by Penda and Ceadwalla (whereas the 
latter was a Christian and paganism probably had little to do with 
the conflict with Penda ). 39 Something similar happens with the 
account of Gregory the Great and Augustine's mission to England . 40 
The evidence of weakness in Augustine, the need for renewed 
impetus and a second mission, disappears; the Pope's letter to 
Augustine, urging him not to abandon his mission in Gaul, becomes a 
general encouragement before the group of missionaries set out. 

Yet in neither case does ffilfric actually change the facts that he 
presents, or add new ones. He has a strong sense of fidelity to 
the matiere, the inherited events, even though reinterpretation and 
reshaping are free. 

When illfric published his first work, he announced as his 
guiding principle the distinction between true, orthodox doctrine, 
authenticated by the Fathers, and false ideas promulgated by fools 
or heretics too widely current in England . 41 He probably always 
knew that matters were not as simple as that; he would want to 
depart from the views of his authorities on a number of issues. 

When it came to a question of saints' lives and miracle stories, 
matters were much more complicated. The rigorous scepticism about 
contemporary miracles voiced in the Ascension Day homily had to 
give way to a more believing spirit (which may have been an 
equally genuine part of himself), perhaps because the contemporary 
crises in England desperately called for a continuing belief in 
sanctity. The scholarly creed of distinguishing true and false 
came under pressure, ffilfric clearly wanted his saints' legends to 
be seen as historically authentic, or at least as in some vaguer 
sense authoritative, and perhaps wanted to see them in that light 
himself too. He still needed criteria for rejecting false teaching, 
and the case of the cupbearer episode in the Life of St Thomas 
shows that saints' lives presented just as much danger as the Old 
Testament stories whose perils he discusses in his preface to 
Genesis ; 42 vengefulness was no doubt as big a problem as concubinage 
in tenth-century England, and ffilfric's statement that "those who 
love revenge ' 1 read the episode with enthusiasm may be no accidental 
misrepresentation of Augustine. The scholar is evident in the fre¬ 
quent references to contemporary witnesses, chronological details 
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and historical contexts, in the appeal to patristic authority and 
in the reliance on historical sources and fidelity to historical 
fact. Yet if ffilfric was to present stories of sanctity and the 
supernatural in any substance, he had to rely on many legends of 
dubious or anonymous origin and abandon his scholarly sensitivities. 
There were clearly some moments, at least, when he could not have 
wholly believed in the authenticity of the miracle-stories which he 
was narrating. 

If physical miracles were inferior to spiritual ones, and un¬ 
trustworthy as signs of holiness in the miracle-worker, what kind 
of purpose did ffilfric mean to serve when he wrote the stories of 
saints and miracles which largely make up his Lives of Saints 
collection? Dorothy Bethurum has argued that £lfric's intention 
was "to tell the stories of saints to laymen"; his interest was in 
"effective story-telling" to provide pious equivalents to the 
secular narratives which the laity were used to. 43 Slfric does 
rather frequently associate stories of saints and miracles with the 
folc as distinct from the educated. "We have expounded in this 
book", he says in the preface to his first series of homilies, "not 
only expositions of the Gospels but also the passions or lives of 
the saints, for the use of the uneducated people ( idiotarum) of this 
nation 1 ', 44 In the Ascension Day homily, miracles are said to have 
been necessary to turn the hsSene folc, the heathen folk, to the 
faith, and in the homily on the Catholic Faith God performs 
miracles to strengthen folces geleafan, the faith of the folk. 45 
The same terminology appears, in a more explicit context, in the 
Shrove Sunday homily on the healing of a blind man, where ffilfric 
contrasts the wonder of the literal event with the understanding of 
its symbolic significance: 

The miracles which Christ worked revealed one thing 
through their power and signified another thing 
through their mystery. He worked the miracles 
literally (.soSlice) by divine power, and with those 
miracles strengthened the faith of the folk (p&s 
folces geleafan ); but there was something else hidden 
in those miracles, according to the spiritual sense. 

(Thorpe I, p.154) 

This contrast between mere wonder and understanding is developed 
in the Mid-Lent homily on the feeding of the five thousand already 
quoted, where wonder at miracles is associated by analogy with the 
illiterate: 

Often someone sees beautiful letters written down, 
and praises the scribe and the letters without know¬ 
ing what they mean. Someone who knows the function 
of the letters praises their beauty and reads the 
letters and understands what they mean. We look at 
a picture in one way, at letters in another. All 
that is necessary for a picture is that you should 
see it and praise it; it is not enough to look at 
letters, unless you also read them and understand the 
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meaning. It is the same with the miracle which God 
worked with the five loaves: it is not enough that we 
should marvel at the sign, or because of it praise 
God, unless we also understand the spiritual meaning. 

(Thorpe I, p.186) 

The distinction is important here because Biblical miracle-stories 
also carry an allegorical meaning, but £lfric nowhere suggests that 
saints 1 legends and recent miracles will bear a sustained figurative 
interpretation; possibly, then, such stories offer no more than 
wonder for the folc. Certainly, as Dorothy Bethurum pointed out, 
Slfric tended to pare down historical material and doctrinal debate 
in his saints' legends so as to concentrate on the narrative of 
events. Yet the disparaging tone in which he refers to mere 
wonder at miracle-stories should not be ignored, ffilfric wrote his 
saints' lives for bishops and monks and for highly educated laymen 
like Athelweard and Athelmmr, not just (if at all) for the ordinary 
laity. For such readers, it was probably not enough to "marvel at 
the sign, or because of it praise God". 

One important piece of evidence on the interests served by the 
Lives of Saints collection is the fragment Wyrdwriteras , written 
some years later. In this ffilfric sets out to justify the practice 
of kings sending their armies out under generals rather than leading 
them out themselves, and draws on both Old Testament and later story 
in support. Significantly, he cites briefly an Old Testament story 
told at more length in a Lives of Saints text, De Oratione Moysi , 
and refers back explicitly to a saint's legend from the same 
collection: 

Constantine, the emperor who first turned to 
Christianity, had a general called Gallicanus, whom 
he often sent with a great expedition against the 
opposing nations who fought against the emperor, and 
he always reduced them to the emperor's will. This 
Gallicanus afterwards became so holy that he worked 
miracles and was martyred for Christ, as I wrote in 
English in a narrative once. (Pope xxii 51-8) 

The reference is to Lives of Saints vii, an appendix to the story 
of St Agnes. Clearly the Lives of Saints were to be read, in part 
at least, as providing important political and ethical lessons for 
the present. 

A passage in a late homily shows that ffilfric did see a close 
parallel between the times of the early Martyrs and the troubles 
of his own time with the Vikings: 

So many men turn with the elect to the faith of 
Christ, in his Church, that some evil ones break out 
again, and lead their lives in error, as do the 
English people who turn to the Danes and mark them¬ 
selves in the service of the devil, and do his works, 
to their own ruin, and betray their own people to 
death ... So did also some Christians, once, at the 
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beginning of Christianity. When the holy martyrs were 
scornfully slaughtered with torments, for the faith 
of Christ, very many people showed their disloyalty 
and denied Christ and forsook him, so that they might 
live, but their life afterwards was worse than death. 

(Pope xiv 128-46) 

ffilfric's earliest writings, the Catholic Homilies , are remarkably 
free of reference to the current troubles. Even when expounding 
the Gospel text on war and civil strife ffilfric makes no mention of 
the present. 46 It is only the Latin preface to the Second Series, 
written after the series was completed, that mentions the attacks 
of the "pirates" which had hindered work on the homilies. When he 
was working on the Lives of Saints a few years later, civil strife 
and Viking raids clearly impinged on his thoughts much more. There 
is the nostalgic backward glance at the end of St Swithin, to the 
blessed times of King Edgar, when no scip-here was heard of, 
bishops were worthy and miracles were performed. 47 De Oratione 
Moysi ends with a passage linking (like Wulfstan's Sermo ad Anglos) 
contemporary dissension with the end of the world: "these are the 
last days of the world, and there is father against son, and 
brother against brother". 48 The Forty Soldiers ends with a long 
discursive section discussing apostasy, attempting to reconcile the 
successes of the heathen with belief in divine justice, and refer¬ 
ring to the current troubles: "the heathens oppress and harry the 
Christians, and with cruel deeds anger our Lord, but they will have 
their reward for this in the eternal punishments". 49 The 
Exaltation of the Cross notes the parallel with the present: "it 
came about because of evil, as it still very often does, that the 
heathen nations harried that land". 50 A relevance to contemporary 
troubles is strikingly evident in the non-hagiographical pieces 
which JElfric included in his Lives of Saints collection, and may 
have prompted their selection: Maccabees , with its interest in war¬ 
fare against the invading heathens attempting to impose their own 
faith; Kings, with its stories of the impious kings who fell and 
just prophets who warned of the dangers of idolatry; the Prayer of 
Moses, on warfare against unbelievers, the importance of invoking 
divine aid and God's punishment of unbelieving nations by destruction; 
the curious piece on Absalon and Achitophel, touching on lord- 
betrayers ( hlaford-swican ), false counsellors and corrupt judges; 
and De Falsis Deis, on the gods of the pagans, including the Danes. 51 

iElfric 1 s comment on Gallicanus not only uses him as an example 
of delegating military command but also makes the point that he was 
both a successful general and a man of sanctity. The point is of 
some relevance to the Lives of Saints since they were commissioned 
by Athelweard, a man of considerable piety and a staunch supporter 
of monasticism, but also an ealdorman responsible for the defence 
of the south-west against the Vikings. As Professor Cross has 
already pointed out, 52 the Lives of Saints collection contains the 
most explicit statement of the Christian doctrine of the just war 
that is extant in Anglo-Saxon, and it does so with reference to the 
Vikings. In fact, quite a number of pieces in the collection have 
a clear reference to the issue of warfare and Christianity. Edmund 
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and Oswald are Anglo-Saxon kings confronted with heathen armies. 
Martin, Maurice and his companions, and the Forty Soldiers are all 
soldier-saints. Maccabees concludes with a long epilogue on the 
three orders of society, distinguishing between the bellatores whose 
role is to defend our cities and protect our land against the 
invading here and the oratores or clergy who are not to take up 
arms, or to be compelled to do so by the bellatores . As Professor 
Cross has shown, JElfric and his contemporaries accepted the doctrine 
of the just war, but there was also some lingering sense of guilt 
incurred by those who participated in such a war. Some delicacy 
over the matter is suggested in ffilfric's handling of it. Oswald 
overcomes Ceadwalla as the champion of God and miracles take place 
at the cross which marks the site of victory, but Edmund is perhaps 
superior in following the example of Christ by throwing aside his 
weapons and allowing the Vikings to capture and murder him (though 
he does so only after it has been shown that warfare is impossible 
because his troops have been killed, and we are perhaps invited to 
suppose that Edmund's sacrifice more effectively defends his people 
by diverting the Viking assault upon himself). Gallicanus makes a 
point of remarking that he neither killed any of the opposing army 
after his conversion nor ordered any killing. 53 

Other implications of some moment to contemporaries are evident 
in the saints' lives too. Indeed, it is noticeable that /Elfric’s 
comments and extrapolations tend to relate less to the dogmatic 
matters of Christ, the Church, sin and salvation which occupy his 
homilies than to questions of ethics and moral doctrine. Sometimes 
the implications of narratives are dangerous. Slfric's remarks on 
this in his preface to Genesis and his worries about the cupbearer 
episode in the legend of St Thomas have already been noted, but 
another incident in the same legend also prompts a warning: 

The wife was allowed to leave her husband, then, 
because he was a heathen and a cruel persecutor, 
but the canons state and command that no wife is 
to leave her husband as if out of piety unless they 
both agree. (Skeat xxxvi 385-9) 

More commonly, it is such matters as clerical chastity and the 
damnation of heathens and those who betray their lords that arise 
from the narratives, or the canonical rules against clerical 
involvement in judicial business. Some of the beliefs which Slfric 
finds it necessary to refute suggest rather alarming pictures of 
intellectual and moral disarray among his contemporaries. "Some¬ 
times", he remarks, "priests claim that Judas will not be con¬ 
demned at the Last Judgement, but will be able to excuse himself, 
as if he committed that treachery from necessity". 51 * He goes on 
to explain that good consequences proceeding from evil actions do 
not save the sinners from damnation, a point he had also felt it 
necessary to insist on in his piece on the Forty Soldiers. 

Similarly, his epilogue to the legend of St Alban begins with the 
rather surprising statement that the sufferings which dishonourable 
criminals and treacherous thieves receive as punishment for their 
plundering do not bring them heavenly rewards, and he goes on to 
add that lord-betrayers perish in the end, as the example of 
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Absalon and Achitophel demonstrates. It is difficult to imagine 
what circumstances prompted such statements but it looks as if the 
unsettled conditions of warfare and heathen pressure had created a 
climate of moral uncertainty in which appeals to necessity and 
sympathy-cults for those outside the law were rife. 

Many of these comments and extrapolations spring exceedingly 
abruptly from the hagiographical narratives which are the main con¬ 
cern of the Lives of Saints collection, but their frequency suggests 
that there is even so a connection, of the kind made explicit in 
some of £lfric's later comments. He clearly did see a similarity 
between the times of the early martyrs under persecution and the 
contemporary pressure, or at least temptation, to side with the 
Vikings, which he interpreted as abandoning the faith. He also saw 
both Old Testament history and the quasi-history embedded in saints' 
legends as providing parallels and precedents for the lay nobility 
and the clergy in the face of the troubles of his own time. 

It is clear that miracle-stories presented ffilfric with a 
serious dilemma. The inherited legends were of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity, some of them proffered rather dangerous precedents for the 
present, and the necessary distinctions between miracles deriving 
from God and His elect and illusions emanating from the devil and 
his disciples were easily forgotten. On the other hand, miracles 
had once been necessary for the conversion of the heathen, as signs 
of God's power and the true faith, and perhaps still were, at 
least for the ordinary folc, in the face of heathen pressure. If 
JElfric chose, despite his misgivings, to devote his energies for a 
time to the translation and composition of saints’ legends, it was 
perhaps because they offered something more than mere wonder, some¬ 
thing of value to the clerics and literate laity who also read them. 
The legends had much to say to a nation troubled by apostasy and 
enemy invasion, ailfric's concern with authenticity is perhaps less 
an anxiety to validate the miraculous than an interest in relating 
hagiography to the real world of his own time. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH ADVENT VII AND THE 
‘DOUBTING OF MARY’ TRADITION 


By C.G. HARLOW 


The poem of fifty verses that appears in the Exeter Book as lines 
164-213 of a larger unit known as Christ I or the Old English 
Advent seems to have exercised a fascination upon scholars out of 
all proportion to its size. 1 Dialogues between the Blessed Virgin 
and St Joseph appear in Christian writing since the second century 
and flourish in the course of time in a variety of forms, apocryphal 
gospel, sermon, poetry, and drama. In more than one of these 
genres the story may have been told with greater insight into human 
and saintly character, with deeper spiritual understanding, and in 
stronger and more moving words. If the Old English poet's voice in 
Advent VII, as I shall call the lines in question, continues to 
attract attention - and it is no mean poem - it is partly because 
it remains a matter of dispute who the speaker of many of the lines 
of dialogue is intended to be. If there were some reliable 
criterion for allotting words to speakers, we should be wise to 
adopt it; we should be on more certain ground in establishing the 
nuances of meaning that are surely there. 

I think there is a clue that has been overlooked, and that the 
oversight stems from our failure to mark a characteristic feature 
in the tradition of the Annunciation story, and at the same time 
from the manner in which editorial punctuation has forced us to 
read the poem. In brief, I shall argue that what seem like words 
of Joseph that have strayed into the speech of Mary, and words of 
Mary that have strayed into the speech of Joseph, are indeed what 
they seem but, so far from being the result of confusion or inter¬ 
polation, are repetitions of each other's speeches, 'quotation', 
and should, in modern punctuation, be shown as quotation within 
quotation. 

The editorial option in allotting lines to Mary and Joseph has 
broadly lain between a minority, the followers of Cosijn, who dis¬ 
cerned only three speeches, 2 and whom I shall designate for con¬ 
venience as unifiers, and the majority, the followers of Thorpe, 
who have discerned at least five, sometimes more, 3 whom I shall 
designate as fragmenters. 4 

The unifiers' case rests on the fact that the poem gives firm 
indication of the speaker only at three points: in the opening 
line, the words "Eala Joseph min" must introduce a speech by Mary; 
in lines 175b-6a "Eala faanne geong, / mmg6 Maria" must be spoken by 
Joseph; and in lines 195b-6 "ha seo faemne onwrah / ryhtgeryno, ond 
]?us reordade" must introduce, and the speech that follows and 
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completes the poem must constitute, words of Mary. None question 
this last attribution, and, though contention is restricted to 
lines 167b-85, I quote the whole poem as far as the last speech of 
Mary and, to avoid being tendentious, do so with the punctuation 
and capitalization (but not the line-division) of the manuscript. 5 
My translation cannot hope to be impartial but it is fairly literal. 


EAla ioseph min iacobes beam 

165 maeg dauides masran cyninges . 

nu )?u freode scealt faeste 
gedaelan 

alaetan lufan mine ic lungre 
earn 

deope gedrefed dome bereafod . 

For6on ic worn for ]?e worde 
haabbe 

170 sidra sorga ond sarcwida . 

hearmes gehyred ond me hosp 
sprecad 

tornworda fela ic tearas sceal 

geotan geomormod . god ea|?e 
maag 

gehaelan hygesorge heortan 
minre 

175 afrefran feasceaftne . Eala 
faemne geong 

maeg6 maria . hwaet bemurnest 6u 

cleopast cearigende ne ic 
culpan in J?e 

incan aenigne aafre onfunde . 

womma geworhtra ond J?u ]?a word 
spricest 

180 swa ]?u sylfa sie synna 
gehwylcre 

firena gefylled ic to fela 
haebbe 

J)ffis byrd scypes bealwa 
onfongen . 

hu maag ic ladigan lajaan spraece 

o]?]?e ondsware aenige findan . 

185 wrajaum towi]?ere is ]?aet wide 
cu6 

]?aet ic of ]?am torhtan temple 
dryhtnes 

onfeng freolice faamnan claane 

womma lease ond nu gehwyrfed 
is 

]Durh nathwylces me nawjaer deag 

190 secge ne swige gif ic sod 


0 my Joseph son of Jacob 
kinsman of David great king 
now you are to sever firm 
affection 

forsake my love I am forthwith 

deeply troubled deprived of 
reputation 

for I have heard for you in 
words many 

great sorrows and wounding 
speeches 

injury and they utter insult 
to me 

many words of anger I must pour 
forth 

tears sad in spirit God can 
easily 

heal the mental anguish of my 
heart 

comfort a disconsolate (man) 

0 young maiden 

Virgin Mary why do you grieve 
cry out sorrowing blame in you 

any offence I never found 
from defilement committed and 
you speak these words 
as if you yourself are filled 
with 

every sin (every) crime I have 
received 

too many evils from this child¬ 
bearing 

how can I refute the hostile 
talk 

or find any answer 
to my enemies it is widely 
known 

that from the bright temple of 
the lord 

I received gladly a pure maiden 
free of defilement and now it is 
changed 

through some means it profits 
me neither way 

if I speak or keep silent if I 
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sprece . 

Jponne sceal dauides dohtor 
sweltan 

stanum astyrfed gen strengre 
is 

]?aet ic mor]?or hele scyle 
manswara . 

la]? leoda gehwam lifgan 
si]?]?an 

195 fracod in folcum ]?a seo faemne 
onwrah . 


tell the truth 

then must David's daughter die 

stoned to death yet harder is 
it 

that I should conceal the crime 
if a perjurer is to 

live after hateful to every 
people 

abominable among nations then 
the maiden revealed 


The unifiers' case is that there is no indication that Mary's 
opening speech has ended before 175b where the exclamation "Eala 
faemne geong / maeg<5 maria" signals a new voice. As the close of a 
speech, a vocative heralded by "eala" would be unprecedented - 
Cosijn called it "unmoglich" - and it must therefore be the begin¬ 
ning of Joseph's reply. Without any firm indication to the con¬ 
trary, that reply must continue to line 195 where the next indication 
of a new speaker appears. On this reading of the lines, Mary's 
initial speech, continuing to line 175a, mentions her desolation at 
Joseph's decision to leave her, the painful words she has heard 
"for £e", the insults she has herself experienced, the tears she 
must weep, and the consolation God offers to her (emending 
feasceaftne to feasceafte, 175a), or to both her and Joseph (retain¬ 
ing feasceaftne). Joseph's reply (175b-95a) asks Mary why she 
laments. He has never found any fault in her; and she speaks as if 
she were sinful. He has suffered evil from her pregnancy, and asks 
how he can refute the enemies' hostile words. In the remaining 
lines, whose attribution to Joseph is undisputed, he claims that 
she came to him pure and 'now it is changed'. If he speaks, Mary 
will die; if he keeps silent, a perjurer will live. 

Mary's final speech, on which all agree, asserts her innocence, 
explains the true nature of her pregnancy, and calls on Joseph to 
abandon his sorrow and thank God for her true, and his assumed, 
parenthood. Prophecy has been fulfilled. 

Although Mary's final speech raises no problems, the same 
cannot be said of her first, with this speech division. How is it 
that she is at one moment in distress ("deope gedrefed") and obliged 
to weep ("Ic tearas sceal / geotan geomormod"), and the next moment 
confident of God's power to heal her grief ("gehaelan hygesorge 
heortan minre")? No wonder many follow S.B. Hemingway (see note 4), 
a disciple of the fragmenters, and emend minre (174) to pinre , thus 
diverting Mary's concern from herself to Joseph. Failing that too 
facile solution, we are reduced to expedients such as postulating 
an ingenuous and confused woman (far removed from the clearheaded 
one of the final speech), or a wise saint pretending grief in order 
to put her spouse to the test. 

Joseph's words are even harder to interpret. If we are to 
avoid acknowledging that the poet is confused, we are driven to 
postulating a confused Joseph, or one whose mood changes in the 
course of his speech, in order to explain the contradictions it 
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embraces. How is it that he asserts Mary's blamelessness one 
moment, interprets her words as a confession of sin and laments his 
own ills at the next, then questions how he can refute the charges, 
and ends by acknowledging that, though he accepted her as a pure 
virgin, the situation is now changed? It cannot be that he has any 
inkling of the truth, because his final words set out the-stark 
alternatives: Mary's death, or continuing life for a perjurer. 

The fragmenters start, therefore, with some advantages. 

Licensed to distribute the lines according to their suitability to 
Mary or Joseph with the same freedom that has been employed in 
dividing poems like The Wanderer , some have no difficulty in find¬ 
ing that Mary's opening three and a half lines are followed by 
Joseph's reply, and that it is Joseph who is deeply troubled and 
deprived of reputation, who has heard speeches of sorrow and 
suffered insult, who sheds tears but has confidence that God will 
heal his distress, and who closes his speech with the cry "Eala 
faanne geong, / megd Maria.'". It is then Mary who asks why Joseph 
is grieving and who says she found no fault in him, though he seems 
to be confessing to every sin, until Joseph returns to contrast her 
original purity with the change he has witnessed. 

Confidence in the method, however, is not increased when other 
fragmenters propose quite contrary allocations of lines, sufficiently 
varied to make it impracticable to argue the merits of each one 
here. Subjective judgement often determines the choice. One of 
the recent fragmenters, John Miles Foley, laudably adopts an objec¬ 
tive criterion, the presence of verbal echoes, to allocate the 
verses on a structural principle: lines which echo earlier passages 
by one speaker must have been uttered by the other. The argument 
is countered by Earl R. Anderson, who finds it flawed by its own 
premise, pointing out that the very notable echo of "fyrena 
gefylled" (181) by "sode gefylled” (213) has to be consigned under 
Foley's principle to the same speaker. 6 Anderson feels understand¬ 
ably free to return to the subjective criterion of appropriateness. 7 

The fragmenters' arguments depend wholly on the likelihood or 
otherwise of a change of speaker occurring without an introductory 
signal. Yet the introduction of direct speech is always explicit 
elsewhere in Advent. The opening "Eala" of each section signals 
the first words of a real or supposed gathering of the faithful - 
here called for convenience 'the congregation' - and within each 
section either recognized formulas like "t>eet word acwrnfi" (316) 
or unambiguous statements like "ond ]?a wisan ahead weoroda ealdor" 
(229) signal the direct speech which follows. The same is true else¬ 
where in Old English poetry, and of course in dialogue poems, 8 while 
other medieval English poetry that eschews formulaic introduction 
resorts to other indicators, notably stanza boundary (for example, 
ballad and lyric). There is no cause to question the unifiers' 
case on these grounds. 

If we accept that the poem consists of three speeches only, we 
should turn next to examine its nature. It has always been recog¬ 
nized that a dialogue poem is an interloper in a series of Advent 
poems otherwise based on antiphonal "0"s, only Advent IV (71-103) 
breaking the pattern by admitting an answer from Mary to the 
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congregation's petition. Thomas D. Hill, however, has recently 
shown that Advent VII is less exceptional than was thought through 
his discovery of a parallel in a series of antiphons included in 
Alcuin's Libri_ IV de laude Dei et de confessione orationibusque 
sanctorum, compiled about the year 790. 9 The last of the antiphons 
in the series reads: 

O, Joseph, quomodo credidisti quod antea 
expavisti? Quid enim? In ea natum est de 
Spiritu Sancto quem Gabrihel annuncians Christum 
esse venturum. 

(O Joseph, how did you believe what before you feared? 

Why indeed? In her has been begotten of the Holy 
Spirit one whom Gabriel announced to be about to 
come as the Christ.) 

Hill concludes that it must be "considered the most probable litur¬ 
gical source" for Advent VII , at the same time admitting that the 
poem "no doubt owes something" to the quasi-dramatic analogues 
cited by Cook, 10 and that the antiphon "is only the inspiration, not 
the vorlage" of the poem (p.14). 

These statements seem to require clarification. In other 
sections of Advent, the poet (or poets) uses an antiphon as the 
inspiration, the starting point, for a poem much longer than the 
antiphon itself, but in every case the poem is couched, like the 
antiphon, in the form of an address, an outburst of praise, or an 
appeal by the congregation to God, to Mary, or to Jerusalem. 

Usually overtly, first-person-plural pronouns manifest the situation, 
as in lines 25 and 79-82; sometimes the situation is to be under¬ 
stood; and once the congregation are rewarded with a second-person- 
plural answer in Mary's reply at line 89f. 

Similarly, the "O Joseph" antiphon in the Alcuin text is 
addressed in the normal way to Joseph. What is strikingly abnormal 
about Advent VII is that the congregation play no part in it; no 
first-person narrator is implied, even if, for argument's sake, we 
allow that listeners may be expected, as fallible humanity, to 
identify themselves covertly with erring Joseph. The opening is 
unambiguously the beginning of a dialogue between third persons, 

Mary and Joseph. If I appear to labour the point, it is because 
the inference should be that some such antiphon as the "0 Joseph", 
which it is undeniably important to have found in the work of an 
eighth-century Anglo-Saxon, was the justification for the presence 
of Advent VII in the series, but that the poem takes the place of 
the antiphon, rather than deriving from it. The issue is not 
trivial, because Hill uses the presence of a fearful Joseph in the 
antiphon ("quod antea expavisti") to support, albeit moderately, 
the argument of those fragmenters who allot all of the "grieving 
speeches" to Joseph, without allowing for the possibility that 
Advent VII is an independent poem and may even have had a prior 
existence. 

It is not impossible that Advent VII is a fragment of a longer 
poem, but the question will not be pursued here. What is certain 
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is that we enter in medias res and that the dialogue posits ante¬ 
cedent events, including speech between Mary and Joseph. Two 
elements in those 'events' are beyond doubt: Joseph has already 
announced that their betrothal is at an end (166-7), and others 
have spoken slightingly of one or both of them (169-72, 183-5). 

Yet it cannot be supposed that the audience knew no more. If the 
audience of Beowulf was familiar with the stories alluded to in 
digressions, and that of Deor with those alluded to in the core of 
that poem, even more certainly must the audience of Advent VII have 
known the story of the Doubting of Mary in one of many possible 
apocryphal forms. 

Unfortunately we do not know the exact nature of the tradition 
that lies behind our poem, although we can be sure that it already 
had a long life. All versions appear to stem ultimately from the 
probably second-century Book of James (or Protevangelium) , which is 
in narrative form but includes reverie and dialogue. The Book of 
James survives both in the original Greek and translated, either 
complete or in fragmentary form, into Latin, Armenian, and Old 
Church Slavonic, and into various oriental languages such as 
Ethiopic, Sahidic, and Syriac. Adaptations in Greek, Latin, 

Armenian, and oriental languages also survive. 11 

Scholarly opinion has differed on the question of whether the 
Book of James was available to the West in the medieval period in 
Latin translation. The only widely disseminated Latin version at 
the time the Exeter Book was transcribed is an adaptation known as 
the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 12 but Pseudo-Matthew omits a number 
of details which appear in Advent VII and which must stem ultimately 
from the Greek Book of James. 

In the first place Pseudo-Matthew has no dialogue between Mary 
and Joseph; instead it transmutes the seven virgins who play an 
unimportant role in the Book of James into five virgins who acquire 
names and engage in dialogue with Joseph in Mary's defence (VIII.5 
and X.l). Joseph turns to reverie, but his only communication with 
Mary is in the form of a confession delivered after an angel has 
revealed the truth to him: "Et consolatus est super Maria [sic] 
dicens: 'Peccavi, quoniam suspicionem aliquam habui in te'" (XI) 

('And he was reassured about Mary, saying: "I have sinned because 
I had some suspicion of you"'). This has no parallel in Advent VII. 

We must return to the Greek Book of James both to find dialogue 
between them (XIII.1) and to trace the ultimate source for two 
passages in Advent VII. To one (lines 185b-9a) corresponds, in the 
translation of M.R. James, part of Joseph's reverie: "for I received 
her out of the temple of the Lord a virgin, and have not kept her 
safe [literally 'guarded her']" (XIII.1). To Joseph's next words 
(189b-95a) corresponds more generally part of a second reverie: "If 
I hide her sin, I shall be found fighting against the law of the 
Lord; and if I manifest her unto the children of Israel, I fear lest 
that which is in her be the seed of an angel [literally 'be angelic'], 
and I shall be found delivering up innocent blood to the judgement 
of death" (XIV.1, my gloss). On the other hand, in the Book of 
James Mary forgets the angel's message at the Annunciation when she 
meets Elizabeth (XII.2), grows fearful as her pregnancy becomes 



apparent (XII.3), and declares to Joseph her ignorance of its source 
(XIII.3). It is left to the angel to inform Joseph of the truth 
(XIV.2). The situation is quite at odds with Advent VII, where a 
confident Mary is fully aware of Gabriel's words and reveals the 
truth to Joseph in her final speech. 

It was long held that no true Latin translation of the Book of 
James was available at the time when the author of Advent VII 
adopted the dialogue form with the details just noted. M.R. James 
threw this assumption into question by his discovery, in two manu¬ 
scripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of versions of 
a Latin infancy gospel that combined material from the Book of 
James with extracts from Pseudo-Matthew and with yet other material, 
some closely related to that in the Pseudo-Augustine Homily no.195 
discussed below. 13 The combination results in a speech of reproach 
from Joseph that postulates public knowledge such as is presupposed 
in Advent VII, but does not require it to have actually occurred: 

"et quare uoluisti animam tuam sic infamare ante filios Israel?" 
('And why were you willing to disgrace yourself thus before the 
sons of Israel? 1 §42; italicized words not in the Book of James). 
Joseph groans and cries out to heaven. Mary's reaction and reply 
are more fully developed than in the Book of James, and both are 
(as in Advent VII) afflicted with grief: 

At Maria uidens tanto merore Ioseph et tali eiulatu 
affectum ipsa quoque miseracione ducta et tota miseri- 
cordie uisceribus commota super dolore ipsius 
lacrimisque completa dixit ad eum Noli flere 0 Ioseph, 
noli flere neque timere, sed pocius habe fiduciam in 
domino deo tuo et ne innitaris estimacioni tue. Viuit 
dominus deus meus qui solus nouit unde sit hoc in 
utero meo. (§42) 

(But Mary, seeing Joseph affected by such great grief 
and by such lamentation, was herself also drawn by 
compassion and moved by utter pity for his sorrow in 
her heart and filled with tears, and said to him: "Do 
not weep, Joseph, do not weep or be afraid, but rather 
have faith in the Lord your God and do not rest upon 
your own assumptions. The Lord my God lives who alone 
knows whence is that which is in my womb.") 

Joseph then resorts to reverie in words mostly derived from Pseudo- 
Augustine (see. below) and finally resolves to divorce her (§43). 

The general similarities to Advent VII cannot, however, obviate the 
fact that the dialogue takes place before, not after, Joseph's 
dismissal of Mary. 

More recently E. de Strycker has printed a second, and quite 
independent, Latin translation of the Book of James found in a 
manuscript of the early ninth century having connections with Autun 
and Worms. This version is without the opening chapters and fur¬ 
nishes an incomplete translation of the rest, substituting for 
parts of the Book of James passages from canonical scripture that 
show characteristics of an insular text of c.800. 14 In some form, 
therefore, a Latin version of the Book of James existed in the early 
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ninth century in a locality where an insular text of the Gospels 
was current. 

In both these adaptations the fearfulness of Mary at her 
pregnancy and her forgetfulness of its source are replaced by 
scriptural accounts. Although they are thus less at variance with 
Advent VII than is the original Greek Book of James, both adap¬ 
tations differ in that it remains the task of Gabriel, not of Mary 
herself, to reveal the truth. That the poet of Advent VII could 
have had access to a Latin version of the Book of James, as well 
as Pseudo-Matthew, is a possibility; but the uniqueness, in the 
case of de Strycker's version, and the lateness, in the case of 
M.R. James's, of surviving copies of these Latin versions render 
it dubious. 

Far closer parallels are afforded by Latin and Greek homilies 
which contain passages in dialogue and reverie form amplifying the 
account in the Book of James. As A.S. Cook sufficiently demon¬ 
strated, 15 they include between them six significant parallels to 
Advent VII, of which only the two cited above (p.lo6) hail ultimately 
from the Book of James. 

The one Latin work among them, a Pseudo-Augustine Homily on 
the Annunciation, no.195, was circulating in the West already by the 
eighth century. It is found in the Homiliaries of Vienne (c.650- 
750), Fleury (c.750), and Alanus of Farfa (744-57), and is appar¬ 
ently as old as the sixth century. It gives Joseph a reverie which 
parallels lines 189b-95a far more closely than the Book of James: 

Prodo, aut taceo? ... Si prodidero, adulterium 
quidem non consentio, sed naevum crudelitatis incurro; 
quia secundum librum Moysi lapidandam esse cognosco. 

Si tacuero, malum consentio; et cum adulteris 
portionem meam pono. 16 

(Shall I denounce her or be silent? ... If I make 
the disclosure, I dissent from the adultery, but 
incur the reproach of cruelty, since I know that 
according to the law of Moses she is to be stoned. 

If I am silent, I assent to the evil, and take my 
portion with the adulterers.) 

But such dialogue as it contains is confined to one exchange 
between Mary and Gabriel. 

To find fully developed dialogue between Mary and Joseph, one 
must turn to the Greek works cited by Cook. They are an authentic 
Homily on the Annunciation by Germanus (c.634-c.733), a Pseudo- 
Chrysostom Homily on the Annunciation, and a Pseudo-Proclus Homily 
in Praise of St Mary. 17 Though it is not to be supposed that these 
would be directly accessible to the Anglo-Saxon poet, the fact that 
only Greek versions of the Doubting of Mary develop a full dialogue 
strongly suggests that the dialogue form preserved in Advent VII 
was mediated to the West through Greek channels. The same infer¬ 
ence may be drawn from the fact that it is only in the Greek 
analogues that Mary goes any way towards enlightening Joseph 
(Germanus and Pseudo-Chrysostom) or actually succeeds in doing so 
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(Pseudo-Proclus). The possibility of such channels should not be 
discounted. Burlin cites a Pseudo-Athanasius Sermon on the 
Annunciation as an analogue to Advent IX . 18 

A characteristic feature of two of the three Greek homilies is 
the expansion of the dialogue by making the participants quote each 
other's words back, or quote the words of a third party (Gabriel or 
scripture) in their own justification. In Pseudo-Chrysostom Mary 
is already using the device in the dialogue at the Annunciation. 

The angel repeats his words to the sceptical Mary (single quotation 
marks are mine): 15 

"I deceive not; he shall be great." The virgin made 
answer: "How great? My betrothed is poor ... He 
will pay only a half-shekel; yet thou sayest: 'He 
shall be great' ..." (p.429). 

Later she replies to the angel's explanations: 

"A little while ago thou saidst 'He shall be called 
the Son of the Highest'; and now thou callest him 
'the son of David'" (p.430). 

In her dialogue with Joseph Mary puts a hypothetical reply (which 
of course occurs elsewhere in the New Testament) into his mouth: 

"If I tell thee what the angel told me, thou wilt 
say: 'Thou bearest witness of thyself, and the witness 
is not true'" (p.432). 

In all there are nine such passages in the homily, some containing 
two quotations, and a remarkable tenth which involves quotation 
within quotation within quotation: Mary in reverie declares: 

"I will shut my lips in silence, and will plead with 
the unseen angel: 'Where now art thou who addressed 
me with "Hail, thou that art highly favoured"? In 
what region doest thou dwell? . . (p.433). 

Germanus's Homily on the Annunciation, by far the longest of 
the three, contains two dialogues. That between Mary and the angel 
is unremarkable in this particular. Gabriel sometimes prefaces the 
elements of his announcement, which is split up and spread over 
many speeches,_ with such introductions as "I tell thee plainly 
that . . ." (p.437), but the presence of these periphrases does not 
quite amount to what we are seeking. However, the second dialogue, 
between Mary and Joseph, exhibits the feature a number of times. 

To Joseph's claims, "I received thee undefiled from the house 
of the Lord, and a stainless maiden I left thee in my house ..." 
Mary replies "'Stainless' as thou sayest, didst thou leave me in 
thy house" (p.441). Mary several times quotes to Joseph the words 
of Gabriel, in part or whole. After describing Gabriel's visit and 
failing to convince Joseph, she laments: "and the angel who said 
unto me 'Hail' is perchance in hiding". This is expanded a little 
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later by longer quotation from the Ave Maria (p.443). There are 
five such instances. The dialogue is made to flow without explan¬ 
ation into another which strictly belongs after Joseph himself has 
been visited by Gabriel, and here Joseph tells her: "Perchance it 
was an angel who appeared to me in sleep and said to me: 'Joseph, 
thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife . . 
to which Mary responds: "Perchance, O my lord, he was the very one 
who addressed me with 'Hail' ..." Their dialogue continues with 
Joseph quoting the Messianic prophecy of Zechariah ix 9 and Mary 
that of Numbers xxiv 17 (pp.445-6). 

My purpose in drawing attention to this feature of the Greek 
homiletic versions of the Doubting of Mary is to ask whether the 
same device is not present in Advent VII, masked by the unusual 
brevity of the poem. As I studied it, and before I had noticed the 
presence of the feature in the analogues cited by Cook, it had 
already occurred to me that a possible explanation of the abrupt 
transition from "ond ]?u J>a word spricest / swa ]?u sylfa sie synna 
gehwylcre / firena gefylled" to "Ic to fela hasbbe / ]?as byrdscypes 
bealwa onfongen) / Hu mag ic ladigan la£an spraece, / o£>]?e ondsware 
anige findan / wra£>um towijpere?" (179b-85a) was that these sentences 
were not uttered by different voices, "£>a word" looking backward 
to the speech before, but that the phrase looked forward to, and 
introduced, the following words as a quotation: "and you utter 
these words as if you yourself are filled with every sin, every 
crime: 'I have received too many evils from this childbearing. How 
can I refute hostile talk or find any answer to my enemies?"' If 
that is so, all three sentences belong in the speech of Joseph, 
though the last two are his repetition of earlier words of Mary. 
Germanus puts into the mouth of Mary the words: "the bearing of my 
child accuses me" (p.443), confirming the attribution of one 
sentence, but the other seems to have no parallel in the analogues. 

It hardly needs saying that formulaic half-lines of the type 
']?at word acwa6 / gecwad' and ']?a word acwa6' are regularly used in 
Old English poetry to introduce direct speech (as at Advent 315-6) 
and, though sprecan is more commonly used without a direct object 
or with dative wordum, "ongan ]?a word sprecan" ( Dream of the Rood, 
27) affords one parallel out of several. As here in Advent VII, 
such formulas are often separated by phrases, clauses ( Advent 401- 
2), or several lines ( Maldon 168-72) from the speech they introduce 

There are, it seems to me, at least two more instances of 
unnoticed quotation in the poem but, before they are examined, it 
is well to acknowledge that those which occur in Advent VII differ 
in one important respect from the instances in the analogues: the 
quoted words are not, in fact, recorded earlier in the poem. The 
audience were so familiar with the apocryphal tradition of the 
Doubting of Mary that the earlier exchanges between Mary and Joseph 
could be omitted. 20 As in Wulf and Eadwacer, as in the later lyric 
manner, we enter into a situation where not only has much taken 
place but much has also been said (see above p.106). 

The lines immediately before those just examined afford the 
second instance. Joseph asks Mary: "Hwat bemurnest 6u, / cleopast 
cearigende 'Ne ic culpan in ]?e, / incan anigne, afre onfunde / womma 
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geworhtra'?" ("Why do you grieve, cry out sorrowing 'I never found 
fault in you, any offence from defilement committed [by you upon 
me]'?")." 1 In Germanus Joseph demands: "Reveal, 0 Mary, the plotter 
against my house; bring into the midst the libertine . . to 

which she replies "Thou art righteous and blameless. Perchance God 
will reveal to thee what shall befall me . . (pp.441-2). The 
suspicion she here counters, that Joseph himself had anticipated 
the marriage-bed, is a feature of the Book of James and Pseudo- 
Matthew. In Advent VII , too, Mary must be supposed to have 
exonerated Joseph immediately before his dismissal of her - which 
is precisely where the words of exoneration appear in Germanus. 

A third instance occurs in the opening speech of Mary, where 
it is masked by modern punctuation, as in the other instances, and 
also by unusual spelling. No scholar, with the exception of 
Cosijn and rare converts to his view, has doubted that the speaker 
of lines 167-71, whether Joseph or Mary, refers in some way to his 
or her partner by the words "for ]?e": 

fordon ic worn for ]?e worde habbe 
sidra sorga ond sarcwida, 
hearmes gehyred . . . 

Vet the phrase is untidy, as the variety of renderings offered by 
translators exposes (e.g. Gollancz "because of thee"; Campbell 
"for you"; Burlin "on your account"); and "worde" which follows 
stands so awkwardly placed ("in words"?) that it is frequently 
emended to a genitive plural "worda" dependent on "worn". In 
place of "for 5?e" Cosijn proposed reading "for ]?y", without explain¬ 
ing how it was to be taken and, though the emendation is strictly 
speaking unnecessary, it holds the key. The spelling pe occurs 
frequently in late Old English manuscripts in place of the earlier 
py , pi, for the instrumental singular neuter of the pronoun se. 22 
It is true that pe is normally written only in the position before 
a comparative, as in pe ma or in the compound conjunction pe lass pe , 
but it occurs at least once independently in Beowulf 2638; and the 
generally accepted explanation for the Exeter Book scribe's trans¬ 
cribing py, an instrumental singular neuter, in Juliana 467 in 
place of the expected relative pronoun pe is that he was familiar 
with the spelling pe as an instrumental in his exemplar (perhaps 
non-West-Saxon in such a context), and mistakenly normalized it 
into West-Saxon py. 23 In Advent VII he interpreted pe as the 
personal pronoun pe and preserved the unusual form. The phrase 
"for ]?e worde" means 'as a result of those words [of yours]', 24 and 
it introduces the quoted words of Joseph in lines 172b-3a, "Ic 
tearas sceal / geotan geomormod". The whole opening speech of Mary 
may be rendered: 

"0 my Joseph, son of Jacob, kinsman of David the 
famous king, now that you are to sever firm affection 
[between us], forsake my love, I am forthwith deeply 
troubled, deprived of reputation; for I have heard a 
multitude of great sorrows and wounding speeches, of 
injury, as a result of those words [of yours] (and 
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they utter insults to me, many words of anger): 

'I must pour forth tears, sad in spirit'. God 
can easily heal the anguish of my heart, comfort 
a disconsolate man." 

That the words "Ic lungre earn / deope gedrefed, dome bereafod" 
are Mary's, as the unifiers think, is supported by the attribution 
to Mary in Germanus of the cry "The day of tribulation hath got 
hold upon me, and the reproach of suspicion is come upon me" (p.443). 
That it is Mary who suffers insults - "ond me hosp sprecad, / 
tornworda fela" - appears from the speech of Joseph in Germanus: 

"thou art become a byword to the children of Israel" (p.442). That 
Joseph expects to lament also and was the author of the words Mary 
attributes to him, "Ic tearas sceal / geotan geomormod", appears from 
the Joseph of Germanus who says "How shall I not be struck with 
horror and smite my face . . . ?", evoking from Mary the reply 
"Believe the prophets of God, and consume thyself not thus in 
excessive grief . . (p.444). Thus we must add to the situation 

antecedent to the opening of the poem a speech by Joseph expressing 
his expectation that he will have cause to weep. 

If it is accepted that Mary's and Joseph's speeches contain 
hitherto unnoticed quotation, it must be acknowledged that they are 
indirect in their replies to each other. That is not strange. 
Indirection is already characteristic of the poem. The harsh 
reality of the act of divorce has been transmuted into 'sever firm 
affection, forsake my love'; the accusation of bearing an extra¬ 
marital child is implied but finds actual expression only obliquely 
as 'now it is changed through some means'; and the supposed lover 
of Mary is concealed euphemistically in the word 'perjurer' - if 
indeed the word refers to the 'lover' at all and not to Joseph as 
conniver in the situation. 

Indirection is no stranger to the tradition of the Doubting of 
Mary. In Pseudo-Chrysostom Mary replies to Joseph's demand that she 
should reveal the father of her child: "If thou seekest his father, 
thou shalt never find him; but if thou deemest him an orphan, thou 
art mistaken" (p.432). In Germanus, Joseph's threat: 

"Beware, 0 Mary, of the judgment-seat, the austere 
council, the undeceivable tribunal of the Jewish 
synagogue. Tell me plainly; thou wilt not conceal 
from me what is to happen." 

is countered by Mary with: 

"Beware, 0 Joseph, of the judgment-seat, and the 
immutable decision of the future, before which 
tremble the angels who have never sinned; but mind 
not an earthly king or an earthly court" (p.441). 

The question from Joseph which follows is evaded similarly. 

The whole dialogue in Pseudo-Proclus is a tissue of evasions, 
neither speaker answering the other's questions or charges directly; 
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Mary and Joseph pursue their own lines of thought until Joseph 
exclaims with understandable exasperation: "Thinkest thou by this 
prodigality of words to deceive the discretion of my hoary head?" 
(p.434). 

In the same way, there is indirection in Advent VII both in 
the words Mary and Joseph choose to repeat and in the answers they 
give each other. The words of Joseph that Mary quotes, "1 must pour 
forth tears, sad in spirit", refer only to the grief he felt at the 
discovery of her pregnancy, not to the nub of the case, the public 
accusation which accompanied the expression of grief (we have no 
means of telling whether the tradition familiar to the poet pictured 
this as taking place before the Council of Priests, as in the Book 
of James (XV.2-XVI.1), or more publicly still, as in Pseudo-Matthew 
(XII.2)). In his reply Joseph ignores Mary's hint that an easy 
remedy is at hand for his and her distress, which she is to reveal 
in her final speech, and addresses her, paradoxically at first 

sight, as "young maiden. Virgin Mary". The words (ironically true) 

2 5 

may be interpreted as sarcasm from Joseph's point of view. 

In a similarly indirect manner - in this case by question - 
Joseph indicates that her earlier words, which he quotes, "I never 
found fault in you, any offence from defilement committed [by you 
upon me]", while exonerating him from implication in her pregnancy, 
indirectly accuse her; for, if Joseph committed no defilement, 
another must have done. Her earlier despondent reverie: "I have 
received too many evils from this child-bearing. How can I refute 
hostile talk or find any answer to my enemies?", he twists against 
her, treating the words as an acknowledgment that she is "filled 
with every sin". The acknowledgment leaves him in a dilemma, for 
he is a just man, as central Christian tradition ("iustus", Matthew 
i 19) affirmed, and he resorts to reverie, as the use of the third 
person indicates ("David's daughter", "a perjurer"). Mary, over¬ 
hearing him, reveals the true mystery ("ryhtgeryno" 196), and 
indirection gives way to plain truth. 

Techniques of punctuation in Old English texts made great 
strides at the end of the tenth century, 26 but the advance was not 
applied to poetic texts, the punctuation of which is rarely of help 
to the editor, except to indicate the beginnings and ends of com¬ 
plete poems or their parts. The refinement we call quotation marks 
was not generally adopted until many centuries later, and the 
practice of distinguishing quotation within quotation later still. 
Nevertheless passages of quotation within quotation not infrequently 
faced the Anglo-Saxon reader or reciter, for instance in the Bible, 
whether Latin or Old English. In Genesis xxiv 14 Abraham's servant 
prays to the Lord: 

Nu £am wimmen ]?e ic secge sete hwon ]?in sescen . ]?mt ic 
mahge drincen . and heo me anwirdan ]dus . eac ic sylle 
drincan Joinum olfendum . nu seo his ]?e ]?u geearcodest 
yssaace Jpinum ]?eowan , 27 

("Now the woman to whom I shall say 'Set down a little 
your vessel, that I may drink', and she answers me 
thus, 'I will also give your camels drink', she it is 
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whom you prepared for Isaac your servant.") 

They occur even in Advent (134-5). It would be unwarrantable to 
suppose that a reciter could not easily indicate a change of 
speaker by methods such as a change of tone. We need not therefore 
be surprised by the appearance of quotation within quotation in 
Advent VII. 

If the argument is acceptable, the poet or poets who used the 
indirection of typology in the other Advent poetry turned in Advent 
VII to other forms of indirection to produce a work of considerable 
complexity. I hope that the Monarch of Sources and Disseminations 
to whom this volume is dedicated, gazing from the walls of his burh 
at this guerilla raid into the territory where he reigns supreme, 
will accept the rash incursion as a token of admiration and an 
acknowledgment of a mighty debt. 
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the manuscript, l'fcole de Medecine de Montpellier MS 55, see pp.368-9. 

Cook, "A Remote Analogue", p.426, 

PL 39.2109. See also Cook, "A Remote Analogue", p.447. On the date and 
circulation of this homily, see H. Barre, "Sermons marials inedits 'in 
Natali Domini"', Marianum 25 (1963) p.61. I owe this reference to Mary 
Clayton, "The Cult of the Virgin Mary", p.200. 

Germanus, PG 98.320-40; Pseudo-Chrysostom, PG 60.755-60; Pseudo-Proclus, 

PG 65.736-7. 

Burlin, pp.144-5. He notes also that Alcuin incorporated an authentic 
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question of patristic sources, see J.D.A. Ogilvy, Books known to the 
English, 597-1066 (Cambridge, Mass., 1967). Mary Clayton, "The Cult of 
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My translation reproduces the Greek more closely than Cook's. 


This explanation seems preferable to the alternative hypothesis that- the 
poem is a fragment. 


For clipian introducing direct speech, see for example Juliana 618. 
Bemurnan, a fairly rare word, is mostly transitive, but intransitive in 
Genesis 2311. 

A. Campbell, Old English Grammar (Oxford, 1959) §709; e.g. in many manu¬ 
scripts of £lfric and Wulfstan. 


Juliana, ed. Rosemary Woolf (London, 1955) p.42. 



The metrical status of the resulting a and b verses remains uncertain. 

If the line is divided "fordon ic worn for ]?e worde hsebbe", the a verse 
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designated e by A.J. Bliss in The Metre of Beowulf (Oxford, 1958; rev. ed. 
1967) §73 (but cf. Christ 1202). If "fordon ic worn for £>e" constitutes 
the a verse, we have a demonstrative pronoun in the -lift (cf. Advent 39, 
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Advent, notably at 341, and in Ascension (Christ II) 481. 

Intended sarcasm that history turns into irony is also present in the 
tradition of Pseudo-Matthew. When Mary draws the lot which allows her 
to weave the coveted purple cloth for the veil of the temple, her fellow- 
maidens begin to call her Queen of Virgins - "quasi in fatigationis sermone 
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sense "sarcasm" for fatigatio , see Mann, p.311, note 5. 
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"Punctuation in Some Manuscripts of £lfric", RES 10 (1959) and P. Clemoes, 
Liturgical Influence on Punctuation in Late Old English and Early Middle 
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"Wulfstan's Prose", PBA 34 (1949). 
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The text and punctuation are 
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AELFRIC’S ‘SILENT DAYS 


By JOYCE HILL 


In both series of Catholic Homilies, between the homilies for Palm 
Sunday and Easter Day, Slfric included a notice to the effect that 
church custom forbade preaching on Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and 
Holy Saturday, the last three days of Holy Week, which he calls 
'silent days'. In the First Series, issued in 989 or a little 
later, we read: 1 

Circlice deawas forbeodad to secgenne mnig spel on £>am 
]?rym swig-dagum. 

(Church customs forbid any homily to be delivered on 
the three silent days.) 

In the Second Series, two or three years later, he states more 
briefly: 2 


Ne mot nan man secgan spell, on £am drim swigdagum 
(No one may deliver a homily on the three silent days.) 

JSlfric's belief that no homilies should be preached on these three 
days is borne out by his practice: neither here nor at any subsequent 
stage in his career did ffilfric provide homilies for the last three 
days of Holy Week, even though, in writing some of his later homilies, 
he made provision for days not covered in the First and Second Series 
of the Catholic Homilies . 

Elfric derived his authority, as he believed, from church 
custom, rather than from a particular source. But the use of the 
phrase "circlice deawas" in the First Series pronouncement pinpoints 
the difficulty that we face in attempting to trace the particular 
preaching practice that ffilfric had in mind. He could have derived 
his authority_ from monastic custom, in which he was trained, or from 
secular custom, for which the Catholic Homilies make provision. Yet 
neither the Regula Sancti Benedict! , 3 the Regular is Corcordia , 4 nor 
the secular ordines in use in the early middle ages 5 detail the days 
on which preaching should or should not be carried out. For the 
most part, indeed, preaching is ignored, since it was not treated as 
part of the regular liturgical structure, but remained a matter of 
ecclesiastical custom, as ffilfric's First Series statement acknow¬ 
ledges. 

Nevertheless, enough is known about the practice of JElfric's 
predecessors, writing in Latin, and that of late Anglo-Saxon 
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vernacular homilists to discover whether, in his refusal to preach 
on the last three days of Holy Week, JElfric was in the mainstream 
of early medieval tradition and whether it was the tradition of not 
preaching that gave these days their collective name of 'silent 
days 1 . 

Before surveying the surviving evidence relating to preaching 
practices on these days, however, it is necessary to dispose of 
Gatch's suggestion that the two statements are not about preaching, 
but are about the custom of not reading the martyrology on these 
three days . 6 It is true that spel(l) is an appropriate word for a 
martyrology narrative, but the custom to which Gatch refers is 
peculiar to the monastic life , 7 whereas the ecclesiastical context 
of the Catholic Homilies is essentially secular: nowhere in them 
does ffilfric comment on the practice of reading the martyrology; it 
was simply not relevant. The basic meaning of spel(l) is 'story'. 

Its more specialised sense of 'biblical narrative' and hence 'homily' 
is a natural semantic development and it is in this way that spel(l) 
is commonly used in many ecclesiastical texts, including ^Elfric's 
own works . 8 Here, in both 'silent days' pronouncements, Slfric 
selected a word that was particularly apt for the kind of homily 
that the Catholic Homilies provide since they are almost entirely 
exegesis of biblical or other ecclesiastical narrative, with the 
'story' not only explained, but also related. 

Yet, as comments on preaching practices, the statements are 
puzzling, ffilfric's confidence that his refusal to preach was based 
on well-established ecclesiastical practice is hard to understand 
when one considers the practices both of his Latin predecessors 9 and 
of other vernacular homilists and compilers of vernacular homiliaries 
in late Anglo-Saxon England. 

In the Latin Preface to the First Series of Catholic Homilies 
ffilfric acknowledges his indebtedness to Smaragdus and Haymo . 10 
Source studies have confirmed this debt and have also demonstrated 
the pervasive influence of Paulus Diaconus , 11 the immediate source 
for many of the homilies in which ffilfric correctly names Augustine, 
Jerome, Gregory or Bede as the exegetical authority. All three 
homiliaries have independent homilies for Maundy Thursday (Paulus 
in fact repeats Bede's for this day) and all are exegetical homilies 
that use John xiii, the gospel reading for the day , 1 although 
Smaragdus continues far beyond it, with exegesis of chapters xiv- 
xvii. Smaragdus has nothing for Good Friday, but both Haymo and 
Paulus provide for it. Haymo's is based on the day's gospel, John 
xviii-xix ; 13 Paulus Diaconus uses a general homily on the Passion, 
written by Leo the Great , 14 but, since the homily is not specific to 
any one gospel account, it is as appropriate for the Wednesday of 
Holy Week, for which it was originally intended, as for Good Friday; 
passion narratives were read on both days . 15 All three provide for 
Holy Saturday. Haymo does not follow a continuous gospel text , 16 
but Smaragdus 17 and Paulus (= Bede ) 18 independently follow the 
gospel reading from Matthew xxviii . 13 In his source-homiliaries, 
therefore, ffilfric would have found evidence of an established 
practice of providing homilies for these three days and models, if 
he had chosen to follow them, for exegetical treatments of the day's 
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gospel, of the kind most favoured by him in the Catholic Homilies. 

Vernacular homilies and homily-collections in late Anglo-Saxon 
England likewise indicate a tradition different from that which 
alfric seems to have had in mind. 

In the last decade of the tenth century, shortly after the 
Catholic Homilies were first issued, they were arranged into a 
single annual cycle, as ffilfric had envisaged might be done, 20 and 
used to form the bulk of a vernacular homiliary that now survives 
only in an early eleventh-century copy, Bodleian Library MS Bodley 
340. Although this MS was used at Rochester, the compilation may 
have been made originally at Canterbury, 22 in which case its con¬ 
tents reflect preaching traditions at one of the major ecclesiastical 
centres during £lfric's lifetime. The compiler ignored JElfric's 
statements about not preaching and included anonymous homilies for 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday in order to make the 
annual cycle more complete. As vernacular homilies they were no 
doubt intended for public preaching; at Rochester the collection 
was certainly used by seculars. 23 

All three homilies provided for the last three days of Holy 
Week, though different from each other and different again from 
ffilfric's work, are liturgically based, as are those in the 
Carolingian homiliaries, 24 in that they follow the gospel reading 
for the day. The homily used for Maundy Thursday, ff.l28-34v, is 
that printed by Assmann as Homily XIII 25 and gives what is in the 
main a sober interpretation of John xiii 1-30. 26 For Good Friday 
the homily provided [ff,134v-44] is a modified version of Vercelli 
Homily I, 27 a homily that predates ffilfric. It is a free trans¬ 
lation, with exegesis, of John xviii-xix. 28 The homily for Holy 
Saturday [ff.144-52v] 29 is an exegesis of Matthew xxviii 1-10, 
although the reading for the day usually stopped at verse 7. They 
were probably copied into the MS as part of a larger block of non- 
£lfrician homilies that run without a break from the Second Sunday 
in Lent to Holy Saturday, but Scragg argues convincingly that the 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday homilies were worked 

over to form a set of three, and that the Maundy Thursday, or Holy 

• 3 0 

Saturday homily, or both, might even have been new compositions. 
Certainly Bodley 340 and its early eleventh-century derivatives, 
Corpus Christi College Cambridge MSS 198 and 162, 3 which retain 
the Holy Week homilies, testify to the belief, in the Canterbury- 
Rochester area at least, that homilies needed to be provided for 
these days, and that it was an important enough issue for some 
trouble to be taken in doing so. 

At the end of the eleventh century, marginal notes made in 
Worcester registered vigorous protests against Slfric's First 
Series pronouncement that church custom forbade the preaching of 
homilies on the three 'silent days'. Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge MS 178, a second recension MS written in the first half 
of the eleventh century, probably at Worcester, 32 is almost entirely 
made up of works by ffilfric; for Palm Sunday it uses the First Series 
homily and retains the remark that immediately follows about not 
preaching, since nothing is done to fill the gap; there are, in any 
case, only twelve homilies for particular occasions. 33 But a later 
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user of the MS has added the following marginal note on p.299: 3I * 

Ac ]?is ne Synced no us well gesaed. fordy on aelcne timan 
mon ah to lasranne 7 to tihtanne folc to bereowsunge. 7 
to wirceanne ures drihtenes willan 7 allra swidost folce 
is to reowsinne on dissum drim dagum. J>onne hi-gehyrad. 
hu ure drihten haalend crist drowade for us. Eac biscepas 
st heora bisceopstole saecgad larspel jponne hi laedad in 
penitentes. 7 hi dod absolutionem. 7 sume saecgad spell 

of ]?aere crismhalgunge 7 of ]?aem balsome. 

(But this does not seem to us to be at all well said, 
because [one should preach] on each occasion one has 
for teaching and instructing the people to be penitent 
and to perform our Lord's will and above all it is for 
the people to be penitent on these three days, when 
they hear how our Lord Saviour Christ suffered for us. 
Moreover, bishops in their cathedrals deliver a homily 
when they lead in the penitentes [penitents], and they 
pronounce absolutionem [absolution], and some deliver 
a homily about the consecration of the holy oil and 
about the balsam.) 35 

The note bears the cryptic signature cplfmbn, interpreted by Ker 36 
as Coleman, possibly the same Coleman who was biographer to St 
Wulfstan of Worcester, his Chancellor in 1089, and Prior of the 
cell of Westbury-on-Trym in 1093. 

A briefer marginal note on f.86 of Bodleian Library MS Hatton 
114 37 asserts with equal confidence, "Bis nis no wel gesffid" ("This 
is not at all well said"). Again, it is an objection to the First 
Series pronouncement since, although the MS uses the Palm Sunday 
homily from the Second Series, it repeats the ending and the silent 
days notice from the Palm Sunday homily in the First Series. The 
note is unsigned but, like C.C.C.C. 178, Hatton 114 contains 
marginalia by Coleman and probably this marginal note is his also. 
The MS, a homiletic miscellany, was written at Worcester in the 
third quarter of the eleventh century. 38 

Gatch believes that Coleman's longer objection was prompted 
by his interest in the ceremony of the Reconciliation of Penitents, 
performed by bishops only, and at which the bishop preached a 
catechetical sermon. 39 If this were true, Coleman's note could not 
be read as a general objection to ffilfric's statement about not 

preaching. It would need to be understood, rather, as an assertion 

4 0 

of a relatively new ecclesiastical practice and as the private 
reflections of a man preoccupied with the ceremonial duties of his 
bishop (a matter which was of no concern to ffilfric in the Catholic 
Homilies ). 

Gatch's interpretation of this marginal note, however, ignores 
much of what it says. Coleman does indeed refer to the episcopal 
ceremony of the Reconciliation of Penitents in the final sentence, 
and to the practice of preaching on that occasion. But it is a 
statement about the one day, Maundy Thursday, on which the ceremony 
was held; it is not a general statement about preaching practices 
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on the last three days of Holy Week. Furthermore, the statement 
about Maundy Thursday begins "Eac" ("Moreover"), as if the final 
sentence is to provide information that is additional to the rest of 
the note. The main thrust of Coleman's objection is in everything 
that precedes the final sentence, and in this part we find an 
assertion of the need to preach on each of the three days for 
which iElfric refused. "tonne hi hyrad hu ure drihten haelend 
crist drowade for us" ("When they hear how our Lord Saviour Christ 
suffered for us") may even indicate that Coleman expected the 
homilies to be based to some extent on the liturgical readings, 
even if his opening phrases suggest that catechetical elements may 
also be included. Coleman's marginal notes, therefore, are evi¬ 
dence that the secular church had an established tradition of 
public preaching on the last three days of Holy Week in the late 
eleventh century. Worcester seems not to know of the church cus¬ 
toms to which £lfric appealed nor, despite that centre's respect 
for ffilfric's work, was it prepared to follow his lead. 

The one remaining piece of evidence against fflfric provided by 
extant vernacular homilies 41 is Archbishop Wulfstan's Maundy Thurs¬ 
day homily, 42 one of the very few authentic Wulfstan homilies 
written for a particular Feast Day. It is an expression of 
Wulfstan's episcopal duties in being for the ceremony of the Recon¬ 
ciliation of Penitents. The source, a Latin sermon by Abbo of St 
Germain, is found in a number of related MSS that seem to be derived 
from Wulfstan's commonplace book 43 and in one, Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge MS 190, is included the literal translation into 
Old English from which Wulfstan worked. As one would expect, it 
differs from most of the Latin and Old English homilies so far con¬ 
sidered in not being based on a gospel text; rather, it is typical 
of Wulfstan's preoccupation with, amongst other things, church 
practices and archiepiscopal functions. Bethurum believes that 
"this sermon appears to be another case in which Wulfstan is attempt¬ 
ing to bring the English church into conformity with continental 
Roman practice". 44 Admittedly Wulfstan's sermon is specifically 
episcopal and is unlike those of JElfric in the circumstances in 
which it was preached, as well as in its subject-matter and form; 
if ffilfric had provided a homily for Maundy Thursday it would not 
have been similar to Wulfstan's. But £lfric's statements that one 
must not preach on the last three days of Holy Week are absolute; 
no exceptions are made for any office or branch of the church. 
Wulfstan, on the other hand, an admirer of Allfric and a man familiar 
with regulatory literature, seems to have felt no hesitation in 
encouraging the establishment of a liturgical practice that called 
for the preaching of a sermon on Maundy Thursday. 45 

It is impossible to comment with total confidence on the 
practices of the late Anglo-Saxon church, particularly when we are 
concerned with the secular branch and with the act of preaching, 
since our evidence is so incomplete. Slfric's First Series state¬ 
ment about not preaching was perpetuated by some scribes when they 
copied the Palm Sunday homily, and by no means all homily collec¬ 
tions made good the lack of homilies for the last three days of 
Holy Week, though they were not, in general, intended to provide a 
comprehensive temporale , so that one can scarcely argue from their 
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gaps. The most that can be said is that $lfric's position appears 
not to have been symptomatic of a widespread practice within the 
secular church, nor did he establish a trend even amongst those who 
knew and respected his work. 

What was it, then, in the ecclesiastical practices with which 
he was familiar, that led him to assert that no homilies may be 
preached on these three days? ffilfric's reference to them as 'silent 
days' suggests, as we shall see below, that his frame of reference 
was monastic although, in the absence of information about preaching 
practices in any of the reformed houses of late Anglo-Saxon England, 
including Winchester, we have no means of finding out where the 
practice originated, or with whom. 

Only on one other occasion does Slfric refer to swig-dagas and, 
as in both series of Catholic Homilies , it is in a statement about 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday, again grouped under 
the general title of 'silent days'. In the homily De Doctrina 
Apostolica *lfric lists the days when the laity can communicate: 46 

Eawfaeste men magon gan to husle be Godes leafe Sunnandagum 
on Lenctenfaestene, and on 6am ]?rim Swigdagum, and on 
Easterdaege, and on ]?am I>unresdaege on £>aere Gangwucan, on 
dam daege £e Crist to heofonum lichamlice astah, and on 
Pentecosten, and on dam feower Sunnandagum £>e beod aefter 
Jaam feower Ymbrenfaestenum. 

(The devout can go to communion, with God's permission, 
on Sundays in Lent, and on the three Silent Days, and 
on Easter Day, and on the Thursday in Rogation Week, on 
the day when Christ ascended bodily into the heavens, 
and at Pentecost, and on the four Sundays which follow 
the four Ember Fasts.) 

The homily makes use of material written at different dates but, 
although it was not issued until the time of the Saints' Lives, c. 
992-1002, the part of the text that includes the reference to the 
'Silent Days' is probably contemporary with the period of the 
Catholic Homilies; Clemoes has even suggested that this early 
portion of the text was issued as part of a letter before being con¬ 
verted to homiletic use. 1 * 7 

We cannot assume that ffilfric calls these days 'silent days' 
because he regards them as non-preaching days. Neither statement 
about not preaching in the Catholic Homilies makes a causal con¬ 
nection and further, the list in De Doctrina Apostolica implies that, 
for ffilfric, the term Swigdieg was customary nomenclature on a par 
with Gangwuce or Ymbrenfasten. Yet no other homilist uses the term 
and, as far as I am aware, it is not a translation of customary 
Latin nomenclature. 

In fact swig-d&g occurs only once apart from the three uses by 
Slfric, but the context of this one other occurrence is revealing. 

It is used, again as a technical term for the last three days of 
Holy Week, in a translation of the Regularis Concordia extant in 
an early eleventh-century MS, Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS 
201. 48 Where the translation was done, and by whom, is unknown. 
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But whoever was responsible for it must have worked within a mon¬ 
astic milieu similar to Ailfric' s and he, like £lfric, and unprompted 
by the Latin text, uses the term as standard nomenclature that needs 
no explanation: the Latin is simply "diebus", which is rendered in 
Old English as "swigdagum". The swig- element is also used earlier 
by the translator, again without any prompting from the Latin, when 
the Night Offices for the three days are referred to in the phrase 
"o[n] ]?am [prim swig-uhtan" 49 ("in the three silent Nocturns"), 
translating Latin "trium noctium" ("for three nights"). 

ffilfric was intimately familiar with the Regularis Concordia 
and in three of his letters presented adaptations of some of its 
provisions. In one of these, the second English letter to Arch¬ 
bishop Wulfstan, written probably in 1006, 50 soon after ®lfric 
became Abbot of Eynsham, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy 
Saturday are referred to as a group by the term swige-niht : 51 

23. In cena domini et in parasceue et in sancto sabbato. 

On ]?yssum Jprym swi 3 e-nihtum 3 e sceolan sin 3 an aet 3 cedere 
be fullan eowerne uhtsan 3 , swa-swa se antifonere taec6. 

(23. In cena domini et in parasceue et in sancto sabbato. 
[On Maundy Thursday and on Good Friday and on Holy 
Saturday.] 

On these three silent nights you must sing your Nocturns 
together in full, as the Antiphonar prescribes.) 

Although the letter was ultimately directed to the secular clergy, 
the liturgical practices detailed in this part of the letter are 
monastic, reflecting the contemporary movement to enjoin secular 
clergy to observe the custom of reciting the monastic Hours, 
ffilfric employs swige-niht in a notice about the Night Office ( cf . 
swig-uhtan in the C.C.C.C. 201 translation of the Regularis 
Concordia quoted above). The choice of -niht in preference to -d&g 
is thus dictated by the immediate context. The significant 
elements, however, are the re-use of swige- to characterise these 
three days, and the contextual association with monastic liturgical 
practice as established in the Regularis Concordia. Neither of the 
other two letters provides similar collective terms. In the Latin 
letter to the monks of Eynsham, 52 written in 1005, the three days 
are grouped, but the Latin phrases used are non-technical; the 
references to "the three days" or "the three nights" could, out of 
context, refer to any three days or nights, like the general terms 
in the Latin text of the Regularis Concordia . The letter to 
Wulfsige, Bishop of Sherborne 993-1001/2, makes no reference to the 
three days as a group. 5 3 

For anyone following the Regularis Concordia the last three 
days of Holy Week stood out as days with distinctive liturgical 
practices. Particular ceremonies were performed on each day; the 
entire psalter was recited in choir; the martyrology was not read; 
the daily Office followed the secular ordo; and parts of the liturgy 
were performed in silence. 54 Unfortunately, neither the Regularis 
Concordia nor filfric's letters comment on monastic preaching prac¬ 
tices on these three days. But, as with secular ordines , preaching 
is simply ignored as being a matter of custom rather than rite, and 
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so we can draw no conclusion from the absence of comment. 

The use of swige- as the defining term for these three days 
focuses attention on the characteristic liturgical silences, 55 but 
whether the preacher was also silent is something that we do not 
know. It seems clear that swig-d&g and its related swig-uhte and 
swige-niht are monastic terms which enjoyed a limited existence as 
short-hand terms for the last three days of Holy Week. Since the 
period of use is in the years around 1000, 56 and the users are those 
closely concerned with the dissemination of the practices of the 
Regularis Concordia , one is tempted to suggest that swig-desg , swig- 
uhte and swige-niht were 'Winchester words', 57 although this must 
remain a speculation until we know more about the ultimate origin of 
the various items that are included in C.C.C.C. 201. 58 

It may be that the Silent Days at Winchester were distinguished 
not only by the liturgical practices detailed in the Regularis 
Concordia, but also by a variation in the non-liturgical act of 
preaching, a variation which JElfric extended to secular practice. 

If not, then it may have been JElfric himself who extended the meaning 
and practice of the Silent Days and so provided the laity with a 
distinctive 'silence' analogous to the silences of the monastic 
liturgy. The attempt to model secular practice on the monastic is 
characteristic of the age. But on this occasion ffilfric was at 
variance with some of his major sources and with the practice in 
at least parts of the late Anglo-Saxon church. It is difficult, 
therefore, to escape the conclusion that in this instance his 
practice was idiosyncratic. 

Professor Cross, whose lifetime of scholarship is honoured in 
this volume, has done much to advance our understanding of the Anglo- 
Saxon homiletic tradition in general and to illuminate the skill and 
learning of ffilfric. It is therefore an especial pleasure to be able 
to offer him a paper on an £lfrician topic. He would, I know, be 
the first to accept that £lfric is not infallible, and to recognise 
that it is his personal enthusiasms and occasional idiosyncrasies 
that, along with the prefaces and the many asides, make the ffilfrician 
corpus so revealing of their author. 
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own. For discussion of the dating of the Catholic Homilies, see P.A.M. 
Clemoes, “The Chronology of JElfric's Works”, in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies 
in Some Aspects of their History and Culture , presented to Bruce Dickins 
(London, 1959) pp.212-47, and Malcolm Godden, ed., JElfric’s Catholic 
Homilies: The Second Series: Text, EETS SS 5 (1979) pp.xci-xciii. Clemoes 
(p.244) proposes 989 for the First Series and 992 for the Second. Godden 
(p.xciii) is in favour of a slightly later date, with the Second Series 
being sent to Sigeric at Canterbury in 995, and the First Series "perhaps 
a year or so before". 


Malcolm Godden, ed., JElfric"s Catholic Homilies: The Second Series: Text, 
EETS SS 5 (1979) p.149. 


Benedicti Regula, ed. Rudolphus Hanslik, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum 75 (Vienna, 1960). Chapter 9 of the Rule (Hanslik, p.55) 
prescribes the reading during the Night Office of: "expositiones . . . quae 
a norainatis et orthodoxis catholicis patribus factae sunt" ("commentaries 
[on the lections] which have been made by renowned and orthodox Catholic 
Fathers"). In essence the monks are to be given exegetical homilies. The 
Rule does not state whether there were days when these homilies were not 
delivered, and there are no other references to preaching practices. 

£lfric's own adaptations of the Regularis Concordia (for which, see below, 
p.124) are also silent on this point. 

The ordines are collected by Michel Andrieu, ed., Les Ordines Romani du 
haut moyen age, 11: Les Textes (Ordines I-XIII), Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, Etudes et Documents, Fasc. 23 (Louvain, 1948). J.R. Hall, 

"Some Liturgical Notes on filfric's Letter to the Monks at Eynsham", 

Downside Review 93 (1975) p.298, argues that JElfric 1 s liturgical practice 
was that of Ordo XII1A, with some modifications, but the Ordo contains no 
reference to preaching. Ordo XIIIB, however, specifies that on Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday, "leguntur homeliae sanctorum 
patrum ad ipsum diem pertinentes" ("the homilies of the holy fathers 
relevant to the particular day are read") (Andrieu, p.499, for Maundy Thurs¬ 
day, and repeated for Good Friday and Holy Saturday on p.500). The 
repeated injunction is a Galilean interpolation (Andrieu, p.494). 

Carolingian homiliaries met this requirement (see below, pp.119-20). Apart 
from Ordo X, which makes a passing reference to episcopal preaching (Andrieu, 
p.357), this is the only early medieval Ordo to give a directive about 
preaching; in recommending the reading of patristic exegetical homilies 
based on the lections, it follows the general recommendation for Nocturns 
in the Regula Sancti Benedicti (see note 3 above). Church councils are 
usually uninformative, but from the fact that the Fourth Council of Toledo 
(canon 7) castigated the seventh-century Spanish Church for preventing the 
people from entering the church on Good Friday and refusing to preach to 
them, one can deduce that preaching on Good Friday was regarded as sound 
ecclesiastical practice: Johannes Dominicus Mansi, ed., Sacrorum Conciliorum 
Nova et Amplissima Collectio X (Florence, 1764) p.620. 


Milton McC. Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England: JElfric 
and Wulfstan (Toronto, 1977) p.178, n.30. 


The martyrology was read at the daily Chapter: see Dorn Thomas Symons, ed., 
Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis Monachorum Sanctimonialiumgue (London, 
1953) p.17 and p.28, note 1. For the custom of not reading the martyrology 
on the last days of Holy Week, see Dorn Thomas Symons, "Sources of the 
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Regularis Concordia", Downside Review 59 (1941) p.279. 


A Microfiche Concordance to Old English, compiled by Richard L. Venezky 
and Antonette diPaolo Healey (Toronto, 1980). 


I refer below only to the authors of Latin homiliaries used by iElfric. It 
is worth noting, however, that the tradition of preaching to the people 
throughout Lent was well established in the early church: Ursmer Berliere, 
"Le Prone dans la liturgie", Revue Benedictine 7 (1890) p.149. 

10 Thorpe, ed., Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church I, p.l. 

11 Cyril L. Smetana, "JElfric and the Early Medieval Homiliary" , Traditio 15 
(1959) pp.163-204. 

12 Paulus Diaconus, ed. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia Latina 95 (Paris, 1861) col. 
761; Haymo, ed. J.-P. Migne, PL 118.420-6; Smaragdus, ed. J.-P. Migne, PL 
102.203-221. For the lection, see John Walton Tyrer, Historical Survey of 
Holy Week: Its Services and Ceremonial, Alcuin Club Collections 29 (Oxford, 
1932) p.94; Walter Howard Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy, II: The 
Roman Gospel-Lectionary , Alcuin Club Collections 30 (Oxford, 1934) p.39. 

13 PL 118.426-44. For the lection, see Tyrer, Historical Survey of Holy Week, 
p.120; Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy II, p.39. 

14 PL 95.1326. 

15 Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy II, p.39; Luke was read on Wednesday 
and John on Friday. See also n.28 below. 

16 PL 118.444-5. 

17 PL 102.222-4. 


PL 95.1326. 

Tyrer, Historical Survey of Holy Week, pp.172-4; Frere, Studies in Early 
Roman Liturgy II, p.39. 

Thorpe, ed., Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church I, p.2 (Latin Preface to the 
First Series). 

For comments on the contents of the MS, its history, derivation, date and 
provenance, see N.R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon 
(Oxford, 1957) pp.361-7; Kenneth Sisam, Studies in the History of Old English 
Literature (Oxford, 1953) pp.148-98 [originally published as "MSS. Bodley 
340 and 342: £lfric's Catholic Homilies”, RES 1 (1931) pp.7ff.; 8 (1932) 
pp.51ff.; 9 (1933) pp.lff.]; D.G. Scragg, "The Corpus of Vernacular Homilies 
and Prose Saints' Lives before £lfric ", Anglo-Saxon England 8 (1979) pp. 
237-40. 

D.G. Scragg, "The Corpus of Prose Saints' Lives before ffilfric", p.240. 

Mary P. Richards, "Innovations in £lfrician Homiletic Manuscripts at 
Rochester", Annuale Medievale 19 (1979) pp,13-26, regards the MS as having 
been produced at Rochester. 



Mary P. Richards, "Innovations 


. p.14 


Liturgically based, exegetical homilies were needed in the monastic context 
and McKitterick believes that the Carolingian homiliaries met this need as 
well as being used for private devotion. She considers, however, that the 
Frankish clergy made full use of such collections for public preaching 
(Rosamund McKitterick, The Frankish Church and the Carolingian Reforms, 
789-895 (London, 1977) p.102). Vernacular homilists in England certainly 
exploited the form for public preaching; we know, in addition, that a copy 
of the Catholic Homilies was made for £}?elweard 1 s private use (Sisam, 
Studies in the History of Old English Literature , p.161); and Gatch 
(Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, p.54), suggests that 
ffilfric's homilies may also have been used in monasteries. 


Bruno Assmann, ed., Angelsachsische Homilien und Heiligenleben, Bibliothek 
der angelsachsischen Prosa. III. Band (Kassel, 1889; repr. with a 
supplementary introduction by Peter Clemoes, Darmstadt, 1964) pp.151-63. 


In the Roman rite the reading usually ended at v.15, but there was some 
variability of practice. See Tyrer, Historical Survey of Holy Week, p.110, 
and Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy II, p.66. 

Max Forster, ed.. Die Vercelli-Homilien: I.-VIII. Homilie, Bibliothek der 
angelsachsischen Prosa. XII. Band (Hamburg, 1932; repr. Darmstadt, 1964) 
pp.1-43. For some comment on the extent of the modification, see D.G. 
Scragg, "The Corpus of Vernacular Homilies ..." p.239. 

£lfric prescribes the reading of John's account of the Passion in his 
second English letter to Wulfstan, §40, Bernhard Fehr, ed., Die 
Hirtenbriefe /Elfries, Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Prosa. IX. Band 
(Hamburg, 1914) p.162. According to Frere, Studies in Early Roman Liturgy 
II, pp.38-9, Matthew's Passion was read on Palm Sunday, Luke's on the 
Wednesday of Holy Week, and John's on Good Friday; Mark's Passion, pre¬ 
viously omitted, only subsequently came to be read on the Tuesday of Holy 
Week (Frere, p.67). At the end of the First Series Palm Sunday homily, 
ffilfric points out that all four Passion narratives are read in Holy Week, 
one on Palm Sunday and the others later (Thorpe, p.216). The implication 
is that, whatever preaching tradition he was following, he was certainly 
up-to-date in his liturgical practice. In the Catholic Homilies the 
Passion narrative in general is covered by the two Palm Sunday homilies, 
particularly that in the Second Series, which presents a composite account. 


The homily has been edited by Ruth Evans, "An Anonymous Old English Homily 
for Holy Saturday", Leeds Studies in English, New Series 12 (1981? for 
1980 & 1981) pp.129-53. 


D.G. Scragg, "The Corpus of Vernacular Homilies ..." pp.239-41. 


The MSS are discussed by N.R. Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglo-Saxon, pp.76-82, 51-6, and by D.G. Scragg, "The Corpus of Vernacular 
Homilies . . ." pp.241-3. 


Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, pp.60-4; Godden, ed., 
/Elfric’s Catholic Homilies: The Second Series, pp.lxviii-lxx. 


Listed by Godden, ed., /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies: The Second Series, 
pp.lxviii-lxix. Since the scribe was not writing up anything approaching 
a comprehensive t emporale (unlike Elfric), there was no need for him to 
justify the absence of homilies for the last three days of Holy Week. The 
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retention of ffilfric's note here can therefore be seen as an act of 
mechanical copying. As such, it is of less value in assessing how widely 
£lfric's view was shared than the much more deliberate and considered act 
of the compiler of Bodley 340, who went against /Elfric in adding homilies 
for these days. 


Neil Ker, "Old English Notes Signed ’Coleman 1 ", Medium lEvum 18 (1949) p.29. 

Although the general sense of the note is clear, the syntax of the first 
half is difficult to follow, perhaps because, as a marginal note, the 
sentence structure is incomplete. If agan (3rd. sg. pres, indie, ah) is 
being used correctly, meaning 'to have’ in the sense of 'to possess', a 
clause such as that inserted in the translation needs to be understood. 

If ah could be translated 'has to', in the sense of 'is obliged', a possible 
translation would be: "because on every occasion one has to teach and 
instruct the people to be penitent and to perform the Lord's will". There 
is, however, no support for this sense of agan in OE, apart from a mis¬ 
translation in the OE Bede. The final clause of Coleman's note is a 
reference to the practice of consecrating the chrism (a mixture of olive 
oil and balsam) on Maundy Thursday, for subsequent sacramental use, 

Ker, "Old English Notes Signed 'Coleman'", pp.29-31. 

Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, pp.391-9, gives a 
description of the whole MS, including its marginal notes. 

Godden, ed., /Elfric's Catholic Homilies: The Second Series, pp.li-liv; 
lxix-lxx. 


Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, p.210, note 105. 

See below, p.122. 

Many OE homily collections are too small or too miscellaneous to provide 
negative evidence in elfric's favour. For example, although the Blickling 
MS contains no homilies for these three days, there are so many other days 
not provided for that we cannot safely draw any conclusions from the 
collection. 

Dorothy Bethurum, ed.. The Homilies of Wulfstan (Oxford, 1957) pp.236-8 
(text), 345-8 (notes). 

Dorothy Bethurum, "Archbishop Wulfstan's Commonplace Book", PMLA 57 (1942) 
pp.916-29. 


4 4 

Bethurum, 

ed., 

, The 

Homilies 

of 

Wulfstan, 

p.347. 

4 5 

Bethurum, 

ed ,, 

, The 

Homilies 

of 

Wulfstan, 

pp.346-7, draws attention to the 


impressive and moving way in which this ceremony was performed at Worcester 
by St Wulfstan, and it is clearly this ceremony that Coleman had in mind, 
at least in part, when he made his marginal note in Bodley 340. The 
ceremony of the reconciliation of penitents is also included in The Leofric 
Missal, a Gregorian Sacramentary written in Lotharingia in the tenth 
century and brought to England (F.W. Warren, ed., The Leofric Missal 
(Oxford, 1883) pp.92-3). Bethurum, loc.cit ., has further comments on the 
use of this ceremony in late Anglo-Saxon England. 

John C. Pope, ed., Homilies of /Elfric: A Supplementary Collection, II, 




EETS OS 260 (London, 1968) p.628. 


P.A.M. Clemoes, "The Chronology of /Elfric's Works", pp.221, 225-6. See 
also Pope, Homilies of JElfric , p.614. 

Julius Zupitza, "Ein weiteres Bruchstuck der Regularis Concordia in 
altenglischer Sprache", Archiv 84 (1890) p.8. For a description of the MS 
see Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon, pp.82-90. 
C.C.C.C. 201 is a composite MS. Only the part containing the Regularis 
Concordia translation is early eleventh-century. The other two parts are 
from the mid-eleventh-century. 

"Ein weiteres Bruchstuck der Regularis Concordia ", p.7. 


Clemoes, "Chronology ..." pp.241-5. 


Fehr, ed. , Die Hirtenbriefe JElfrics, p.154. 


Mary Bateson, ed., "Excerpta ex Institutionibus Monasticis, etc.", in 
Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of St. Swithun 1 s Priory, Winchester, 
ed. G.W. Kitchin, Hampshire Record Society 7 (1892) App. VII, pp.171-98. 
filfric's comments on Holy Week are on pp.183-9. 

Fehr, ed., Die Hirtenbriefe JElfrics, pp.1-34. The two Latin letters to 
Wulfstan (pp.35-57, 58-67) make no mention of Holy Week. 

Dom Thomas Symons, ed., Regularis Concordia, pp.36-49. For the marty^ology, 
see also note 7 above. For comment on the secular ordo familiar to £lfric, 
see note 5 above. £lfric's letters also refer to what are obviously familiar 
liturgical silences. 


The explanation of swig-d<eg given by Bosworth-Toller refers to "silence in 
the ordinary business of life" (rather than liturgical silences), and to 
the silence of church bells, but no OE sources are cited in support of this: 
Joseph Bosworth, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, edited and enlarged by T. 
Northcote Toller (Oxford, 1898) p.955. 


In a homily for the First Sunday after Easter in the twelfth-century 
Trinity College Cambridge MS B.14.52, it is noted that the last three days 
of Holy Week are called "swidagas": R. Morris, ed., Old English Homilies of 
the Twelfth Century, EETS OS 53 (1873) p.lOl. Since, by the twelfth 
century, the term was no longer understood, it is 'explained 1 that the three 
days are so called because they are the days when Christ lay in the tomb. 
Frederick Tupper, one of the earliest scholars to comment on /Elfric's 
'silent days' pronouncements, refers scathingly to the "luxuriant popular 
etymology" of this MS: "Anglo-Saxon Dasg-magl", PMLA 10 (1895) p.222. To the 
best of my knowledge, the first comment on the 'silent days' is that by 
K.W. Bouterwek, ed., C&dmon's des Angelsachsen biblische Dichtungen 
(Gutersloh, 1854) pp.CLVIII-CLVIX. 


The term was introduced by Helmut Gneuss, "The Origin of Standard Old 
English and £thelwold's School at Winchester", Anglo-Saxon England 1 (1972) 
pp.63-83. 


The translation of the Regularis Concordia in C.C.C.C. 201 was presumably 
intended originally for nuns, since 'abbess' is inserted as an alternative 
for 'abbot', as Mary Bateson noted in "Rules for Monks and Secular Canons 
after the Revival under King Edgar", EHR 9 (1894) p.707. Subsequent copyists 
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merely repeated the adaptation. It is a detail that points to Winchester 
as a possible place of origin for the translation. L. Whitbread, "MS. 
C.C.C.C. 201: A Note on its Character and Provenance", PQ 38 (1959) pp.106- 
12, notes that the first two parts of the MS contain a considerable amount 
of material by Wulfstan or associated with him. He argues that this 
material was assembled at Worcester and copied into the MS that we now know 
as C.C.C.C. 201 at Canterbury, under Lanfranc, when attempts were made to 
replace the manuscript losses sustained in the fire at Christ Church soon 
after the Battle of Hastings. The ultimate origin of the items assembled 
at Worcester is, however, a question that Whitbread does not discuss. The 
Worcester scriptorium copied many of £lfric's works and Wulfstan consulted 
him for support in his efforts to further the traditions of the Reform. 
There is a distinct possibility that if Worcester needed a translation of 
the Regularis Concordia, it would have looked to Winchester to supply it. 





WHEN GOD BLEW SATAN OUT OF HEAVEN: THE MOTIF OF 
EXSUFFLATION IN VERCELLI HOMILY XIX AND LATER 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By THOMAS D. HILL 

Throughout his long and very productive scholarly career, J.E. 

Cross has been concerned with presenting new information for 
scholars interested in Old English language and literature; indeed, 
no living Anglo-Saxonist has accomplished more in this respect. 

The new edition of the Rogationtide Homilies , which he has just 
edited with Joyce Bazire, contains, as one might expect, much new 
and interesting lore. In offering tribute to Professor Cross's 
scholarly achievement I would like to discuss a curious motif from 
a homily included both in this collection and, in a slightly 
different version, in Paul Szarmach's recent edition of the 
unpublished prose of the Vercelli Book. 

The homily opens with a brief definition of the Triune God and 
a summary of God's creation of the world; the homilist then turns 
to the fall of the rebellious angels and the creation of man. All 
of this material is relatively commonplace, but there is one motif 
which seems odd indeed, and hence merits discussion. The passage 
in question is as follows; 

Brest on frymde he geworhte heofonas and eordan and 
sm and ealle fa fing fe on him syndon and ealle fa 
englas fe on heofonum syndon; and ealle fa de of 
englum to deoflum forsceapene wurdon, ealle he hi of 
him sylfum mid his orode utableow, and fone fe he 
foremaerestne haefde gesceapene ofer ealle fa o6re 
englas, fe Lucifer wass haten, fat is on ure gefeode 
'Leohtberend' gereht. Ac he eft, fa he hine sylfne 
his Scippende gelicne don wolde and him frymsetl on 
norddmle heofona rices getimbrian wolde, he of fam 
ricene afeoll; and ealle fa de st fam rsde mid him 
wmron and him after besawon, ealle hi wurdon of 
englum to deoflum forsceapene and on helle besceofene, 
far hi on ecnysse witu foliad forfam de hi forhogedon 
heora Scippend almihtigne God. 1 

Most of the detail here seems conventional, but the beginning of 
the passage is quite startling. I would translate the first 
sentence tentatively as follows: "First in the beginning He [i.e. 
God] created the heavens and the earth and the sea and all of the 
things that are in them, and all the angels who are in the heavens; 
and all those who were transformed from angels to devils, all he 
blew away from Himself with His breath and that one whom He had 
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created foremost over all the other angels, who was called 'Lucifer' 
which is interpreted 'Lightbearer' in our language." This instance 
of the crucial verb utableow is not cited in the dictionaries as 
far as I can determine (a detail which strikingly illustrates the 
importance of putting these texts into print) 2 but its meaning is 
quite clear. It must mean, at least literally, "blew away" or 
"blew out", and this raises the larger question of why the author 
of this homily might have supposed that God "blew" Satan and the 
fallen angels out of heaven. This apparently rather eccentric 
motif has, however, a long history, and it continued to recur - if 
somewhat sporadically - in later medieval and even Renaissance 
texts. 

The crucial term here is the Christian Latin liturgical and 
para-liturgical practice of exsufflatio - of blowing as a sign of 
exorcism and cleansing. 3 The ultimate sources of this liturgical 
custom are probably Biblical. In II Thess. ii 8, in which Paul 
describes the tribulations of the final times, he speaks of how 
Jesus will slay the Antichrist: "Et tunc revelabitur ille iniquus, 
quem Dominus Iesus interficiet spiritu oris sui, et destruet 
illustratione adventus sui eum ..." This verse in turn echoes 
Isaiah xi 4: "Sed iudicabit in iustitia pauperes, et arguet in 
aequitate pro mansuetis terrae; et percutiet terram virga oris sui, 
et spiritu labiorum suorum interficiet impium." The meaning of 
these passages in their specific Biblical context is presumably that 
when God comes in judgment. He will execute His will simply by 
command; but even so, the fact that Paul speaks of Christ killing 
the Antichrist "with the breath of his mouth", and Isaias of God 
killing the wicked one "with the breath of his lips", provides a 
Biblical basis for the notion that the "breath of God" can in itself 
be the agent by which God punishes the wicked. 

At any event, the association of blowing and exorcism is 
firmly established in patristic Christian literature. Tertullian 
speaks reprovingly of a Christian frankincense seller passing by 
a heathen temple and remarks: "Quo ore Christianus turarius, si 
per templa transibit, quo ore fumantes aras despuet et exsufflabit, 
quibus ipse prospexit? Qua constantia exorcizabit alumnos suos, 
quibus domum suam cellarium praestat?" 4 In this passage the verbs 
despuet and exsufflabit are glossed in the next sentence by 
exorcizabit; the Christian's gesture is not simply an act express¬ 
ing his repugnance, but is specifically an act of religious cleans¬ 
ing. Again in. discussing the situation of a Christian woman married 
to a pagan husband, Tertullian speaks of how the unbelieving husband 
might not understand the true meaning of such Christian acts as 
making the sign of the cross or exsufflation: "Latebisne tu, cum 
lectulum, cum corpusculum tuum signas, cum aliquid immundum flatu 
explodis , cum etiam per noctem exurgis oratum? Et non magiae 
aliquid uideberis operari [italics mine]?" 5 

Again in Augustine's writing the verb exsufflare is associated 
with exorcism, both the formal exorcism of Christian ritual and as 
an informal gesture of repudiation. A passage from the Contra 
Julianum, opus imperfectum illustrates this usage. The point 
Augustine is making is that the liturgical gesture of exsufflation 
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implies that the infant who is to be baptised must be exorcised and 
is therefore to be seen as affected by original sin. 

Tu autem, qui earn [i.e. an infant] negas a diabolo 
possideri, procul dubio negas a potestate erui tenebrarum, 
cum in Christi regnum regeneratione transfertur, et accusas 
universam catholicam ecclesiam magno crimine maiestatis. Non 
enim legibus huius mundi alio crimine tenetur reus, quisquis 
imaginem, quamvis non vivam, tamen imperatoris exsufflat. 
Exsufflantur autem parvuli in exorcismo, priusquam 
baptizentur; exsufflantur igitur vivae imagines, non regis 
cuiuscumque, sed dei; immo vero exsufflatur, sed diabolus, 
qui contagione peccati tenet parvulum reum, ut illo foras 
misso parvulus transferatur ad Christum. Exsuffletur itaque 
Iuliani amentia, ne maiestatis rea in parvulorum mundatione 
et exsufflatione dicatur ecclesia [italics mine]. 6 
(You, however, who deny [that an unbaptized infant] is 
possessed by the devil, without doubt you deny [him] to be 
seized from the power of darkness, when he is born into 
the kingdom of Christ by rebirth, and you accuse the 
universal Catholic church with the great crime of offence 
against majesty. For is he not held guilty of some crime 
by the laws of this world who blows upon the image, which 
although not alive, is yet that of the emperor? Yet little 
ones are blown upon in exorcism before they may be baptized; 
those live images are blown upon, [images] not of some king, 
but of God. But by no means is He blown upon, rather the 
devil [is], who holds the little one condemned by the con¬ 
tagion of sin, so that one [the devil] being cast out, the 
little one may be brought to Christ. Let the madness of 
Julian be blown upon, lest the Church be called guilty of 
an offence against majesty in cleansing and blowing upon 
little ones.) 

This motif was also current in hagiographical texts. Sulpicius 
Severus tells a story of how Martin confronted a local warlord with 
exsufflation. 

Sed ut ad Auitianum recurram - qui cum in omnibus locus 
cunctisque in urbibus ederet crudelitatis suae infanda 
monuments, Turonis tantum innocens erat: et ilia bestia, quae 
humano sanguine et infelicium mortibus alebatur, mitem se 
adque tranquillum beato uiro praesente praestabat-: memini 
quodam die ad eum uenisse Martinum: qui ubi secretarium eius 
ingressus est, uidit post tergum ipsius daemonem mirae 
magnitudinis adsidentem. quern eminus, ut uerbo, quia ita 
necesse est, parum Latino loquamur, exsufflans, Auitianus se 
exsufflari existimans, quid me, inquit, sancte, sic accipis? 
turn Martinus, non te, inquit, sed eum, qui ceruici tuae 
taeter incumbit. cessit diabolus et reliquit familiare 
subsellium: satisque constat post ilium diem Auitianum 
mitiorem fuisse, seu quod intellexerit egisse se semper 
adsidentis sibi diaboli uoluntatem, seu quod inmundus spiritus 
ab illius consessu per Martinum fugatus priuatus est potestate 
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grassandi, cum erubesceret minister auctore nec ministrum 
auctor urgueret. 7 

(But to get back to Avitianus - in every district and 
every city he stayed in, he left unspeakable evidence of his 
cruelty; but at Tours, and Tours alone, he was harmless. 

Brute beast that he was, who battened on human blood and the 
deaths of his unhappy victims, he showed himself mild and 
peaceable where the man of blessings was present. 

I remember one day Martin going to visit him; and, when 
he had entered his private office, he saw sitting behind 
his back a demon of astonishing size. From where he was (X 
am forced to use a phrase that is hardly Latin) Martin blew 
at it. Avitianus thought that it was he who was being blown 
at. 

"Why, holy man, do you behave to me like this?" he asked. 

"It is not at you", said Martin, "but at him, that loath¬ 
some creature mounted on your shoulders." 

The devil capitulated and abandoned his familiar perch; 
and it is certainly the case that from that day onwards 
Avitianus was more gentle, either because he now realized 
that he had always been the tool of the devil that was riding 
him, or because the evil spirit, once driven from its seat on 
him by Martin, was deprived of its power for mischief. For 
the servant was now ashamed of his master and the master was 
not goading on its servant.) 

This episode is translated by filfric in the "Vita Sancti 
Martini Episcopi" in his Lives of Saints: 

His wal-hreownysse he cydde on gehwilcum burgum. 
and symble he blissode on unge-saligra manna slaege. 
ac ast-foran martine he waes milde ge-fuht. 
and ne dorste on turonia don nane waslhreownysse. 

Se halga martinus com to him hwilon. 
and fa fa he eode into his spraec-huse. 
fa geseah he sittan mnne sweartne deofol 
ormaetne on his hrycge. and he him on ableow. 

Ba wende auitianus fat he him on ableowe. 

and cwas6 to fam halgan were, hwi behylst fu me swa halga. 

Se bisceop him andwyrde. Ne behealde ic na fe. 
ac fone sweartan deofol fe sit on finum hneccan 
ic fe of ableow. and se deofol swa aweg gewat. 
and his hiwcude setl sona 6a forlet. 

Auitianus sodlice si6fan was mild-heortra ... 8 

The Old English follows the Latin quite closely with the exception 
that ffilfric seems to render the Latin phrase "quid me ... , sancte, 
sic accipis?" ("why, holy man, do you treat me this way?") as "hwi 
behylst fu me swa halga" ("why do you look at me so, oh holy one?"). 
One might initially assume that ffilfric did not quite understand 
this scene; but Halm, the editor of the CSEL text of the dialogues, 
lists adspices as a variant reading for accipis, and it seems 
likely that ffilfric was following the reading of the manuscript he 
had before him even if the sense of this exchange was not immediately 
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apparent. a 

The liturgical history of exsufflation is complicated; as the 
text X have quoted from Augustine's Contra Julianum indicates, 
exsufflation was part of the liturgy of infant baptism in Augustine's 
experience, but this usage is apparently not found in the earliest 
Roman liturgical texts. It was however attested in Gallican litur¬ 
gical texts, is mentioned by Alcuin, and has become part of the 
modern Roman Ordo Baptismi parvulorum. 1 0 I cite an "Ambrosian" 
ritual Ad cathecumenum faciendum as an example of exsufflation as 
a gesture against the power of diabolic forces: 

In primis interroga eum, et die: 

Quis illu(a)m offert? Responsio. Ego (Nos). 

Interrogatio. Quid vult fieri? Responsio. Christianus. 
Interrogatio. Meretur a parentibus suis? Responsio. Meretur. 
Interrogatio. Abrenuntiat diabolo et operibus eius. 

Responsio. Abrenuntiat. 

Interrogatio. Saeculo et pompis eius. Responsio. Abrenuntiat. 
Hie contests eum, et die: Memor esto sermonum tuorum, 
ut a te nunquam abscedant. Responsio. Memor ero. 

Deinde tange aures et nares eius de sputo, et die: Epheta, 
quod est, adaperire in odorem suavitatis. 

Exsuffla a pede ad caput, ad deridendum diabolum: 

Exsufflo te, immundissime spiritus, in nomine Domini nostri 
Ihesu Christi. Tu autem effugare, diabole: appropinquavit 
enim iudicium Dei. 

Hie accipe oleum benedictum, . . . 

Deinde insuffla in faciem eius in similitudinem crucis. 

Exorcizo te, omnis immundissime spiritus, in nomine Domini nostri 
Ihesu Christi: omnis incursio, omnis ira, omne phantasma, 
eradicare, et effugare ab hac plasma Dei . . . 11 
(First you question him, and say: 


Who 

offers him [her]? 

R. 

I do [we do] . 

Q. 

What does he wish to become? 

R. 

A Christian. 

Q. 

Are his parents worthy? 

R. 

They are worthy. 

Q. 

Does he renounce the devil 
and his works? 

R. 

He renounces. 

Q. 

His world and his pomps? 

R. 

He renounces. 


Now call upon him and say: Be mindful of thy words, that they 
never depart from thee. 

R. I will be mindful. 

Then touch his ears and nostrils with spittle and say: 

Epheta, that is. Be opened, unto the odour of sweetness. 

Blow upon him, from head to foot, to mock the devil: 

I blow upon thee, most unclean spirit, in the Name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Thou, however, O devil, take flight: for the 
judgement of God has drawn near. 

Then take the sanctified oil . . . 

Then you breathe into his face in the likeness of a cross: 

I exorcize thee, most unclean spirit, in the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: 0 every assault, all wrath, every 
phantom, be ye rooted out and put to flight from this 
creature of God . . .) 
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This text is chronologically appropriate as an analogue to Vercelli 
Homily XIX, since it occurs in a tenth-century liturgical manuscript, 
but it is geographically quite remote. North Italian liturgical 
usage is unlikely to have been known to the Vercelli homilist - who 
is so known as the result of one of the more spectacular vagaries of 
manuscript preservation rather than because of any apparent tradition 
of close cultural exchange between Anglo-Saxon England and northern 
Italy. But if this is a remote analogue, it nonetheless strikingly 
illustrates the significance of exsufflation in the liturgy as a 
gesture specifically directed against the devil and his powers, and 
the less dramatic usage, which the Vercelli homilist is more likely 
to have known, bore the same essential significance. 

To return to Vercelli Homily XIX, I would argue that the motif 
with which I am concerned is best understood as an extension of the 
concept of exsufflatio to the plane of myth. The originator of this 
motif (possibly the Vercelli homilist himself, but more probably 
some precursor) knew about exsufflation as a liturgical gesture and 
about the currency of this motif in hagiography and elsewhere. He 
also knew that God had expelled Satan and the fallen angels from 
heaven at an early point in the prehistory of the cosmos. In search¬ 
ing for a way of expressing how God expelled Satan and his followers 
from heaven, the homilist chose to express this spiritual event in 
terms of the liturgical action of exsufflatio and thus coined the 
striking sentence I have quoted. 

In concluding this paper I would like to cite a few more 
examples of this theme from later medieval English and renaissance 
poetry both to illustrate the currency of the motif and to elucidate 
some texts which have either been misunderstood or ignored by the 
commentators. The first passage occurs in Piers Plowman B XVIII, 
in the dramatic encounter between Christ and Lucifer at the harrow¬ 
ing of Hell: 

Eft fee light bad vnlouke and Lucifer answerde 
Quis est iste ? What Lord artow? quod Lucifer; fee 
lighte soone seide 'Rex glorie, 

The Lord of myght and of mayn and alle manere vertues, 
Dominus virtutum. 

Dukes of feis dymme place, anoon vndo feise yates 
That crist may come In, joe kynges sone of heuenel 1 

1 2 

And wife feat breefe helle brak with Belialles barres . . . 

I have discussed this passage before, 13 and in returning to it 
would like to suggest that this striking image of Christ's "breath" 
breaking the gates of hell owes something to the tradition of 
exsufflatio as a liturgical gesture implying exorcism along with the 
verbal play on breath and the Latin term spiritus which I suggested 
earlier. 

My next text is again from Piers Plowman, though this passage 
is less clearly dependent on the tradition of exsufflatio. At the 
end of the confession of the seven Deadly Sins, the figure Repentance 
prays for sinful mankind, and part of his prayer briefly summarizes 
Christ's death on the Cross, the descent into Hell, and Christ's 
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freeing of the lost souls who died before the passion. 

And si]?]?e wi]? ]?i selue sone in oure sute deidest 
On good fryday for mannes sake at ful tyme of ]?e daye? 

Ther jpiself ne }?i sone no sorwe in dee]? feledest. 

But in our secte was ]?e sorwe and £i sone it ladde: 

Captiuam duxit captiuitatem. 

The sonne for sorwe £>erof lees si 3 t for a tyme. 

Aboute mydday, whan moost li 3 t is and meel tyme of Seintes, 
Feddest wi]? ]?i fresshe blood our forefadres in derknesse: 
Populus qui ambulabat in tenebris vidit lucem magnam. 

The li 3 t ]?at lepe out of ]?ee, Lucifer it blente 
And blewe all ]?i blessed into ]?e blisse of Paradys. 14 

I have already discussed the dense and sometimes rather cryptic 
imagery of this passage at some length, and I do not wish to repeat 
myself here. But in this description of how the light (i.e. God 
the Son) "blows" the blessed to paradise, we have the mirror image 
of the text in Vercelli Homily XIX. In the latter God blew the evil 
angels out of heaven? here God the Son blows the blessed to the joy 
of heaven, and although I still would argue that this passage in 
Piers Plowman is Trinitarian in that the action of the "Sanctus 
Spiritus" is suggested by the verb "blow", this passage also presum¬ 
ably reflects the liturgical action of exsufflation. 

While I have cited a wide variety of texts which are analogues 
to the text from Vercelli Homily XIX, I have not cited any exact 
parallels. Indeed, I know only one text in which the striking 
image of God blowing Satan and his followers out of heaven is 
exactly replicated - and in this instance it is virtually certain 
that the image was coined quite independently. Spenser, in "An Hymn 
of Heavenly Love", summarizes the narrative of the fall of the 
angels, and having defined the sin of the angels as pride, suc¬ 
cinctly defines God's response: 

Th' Almighty seeing their so bold assay. 

Kindled the flame of his consuming yre. 

And with his onely breath them blewe away 
From heavens hight, to which they did aspyre. 

To deepest hell, and lake of damned fyre; 

Where they in darknesse and dread horror dwell. 

Hating the happie light from which they fell. 15 

Vercelli Homily XIX is an obscure text which has only very recently 
become accessible to modern Anglo-Saxonists. It is virtually 
impossible that Spenser could have seen it. (The Vercelli manuscript 
itself was not discovered by Anglo-Saxonists until the 19th century; 
the first clear reference to it at all is in 1748.) And yet both 
Spenser and the Vercelli homilist hit upon the same rather odd image 
to describe how Satan and the fallen angels were driven out of 
heaven. It is of course possible that both Spenser and the Vercelli 
homilist derive this figure from a common source - for example a 
homily or a hymn which I have missed. But it is also possible that 
they coined the image independently. For a variety of reasons which 
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it would take too long to articulate in this context, I suspect 
that the Spenserian figure derives from the images of breathing and 
blowing in Piers Plowman; and if this is true, it is a further 
reason for thinking that the similarity between Spenser's poems and 
the Old English homily is happenstance. 

No one has ever suggested - nor is anyone likely to suggest - 
that the author of Vercelli Homily XIX was a great Christian 
literary artist. But he shared with those great Christian poets 
Langland and Spenser a heritage of imagery and an awareness that 
truths concerning the spiritual history of the world can best be 
expressed by analogy. And so when he had to discuss that hidden 
and deeply mysterious moment of Christian history in which Satan 
fell, he hit on a very expressive image to define the manner in 
which God used His power. This image did not apparently become 
widely current; but the fact that it was an apt one was proved - 
if proof were necessary - by the fact that it was rediscovered by 
Spenser. 
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Eleven Old English Rogationtide Homilies, ed. Joyce Bazire and J.E. Cross, 
Toronto Old English Series, 7 (University of Toronto Press, 1982) p.16; 
Vercelli Homilies IX-XIIII, ed. Paul E. Szarmach, Toronto Old English 
Series, 5 (University of Toronto Press, 1982) p.79. "Another edition of 
this homily is that of A.M. Luiselli Fadda in Nuove Omelie Anglosassoni 
della Rinascencenza Benedettina, Filologia germanica, Testi et Studi, 1 
(Florence, 1977) pp.71-99. Bazire and Cross acknowledge that the punc¬ 
tuation of the opening lines of this passage is problematical (p.23). I 
follow the suggested punctuation of Fadda at this point, and Szarmach's 
interpretation of the word utableow as a compound. 

For an account of the "inspiration" of the angels see Hildegard L.C. 
Tristram, Vier altenglische Predigten aus der heterodoxen Tradition . . . , 
Inaugural - Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwurde der Philosophischen 
Fakultat der Albert - Ludwigs - Universitat (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1970) 
p.428 (N.R. Ker Cat. 38, art. 55, p. 56). 


The word occurs once in ffilfric's Hexameron, where it is registered in 
Clark-Hall and Merritt and in Bosworth-Toller under the form "ut ablawan". 
It is, however, listed (correctly I believe) as a compound in Richard L. 
Venezky and Antonette diPaolo Healey, A Microfiche Concordance to Old 
English Poetry (Newark, Delaware, and Toronto, Ontario, 1980) together with 
this example from the Vercelli Homilies . The possibility that this 
passage might somehow imply an un-Biblical "insufflation" of all the 
created angels comparable to the insufflation of Adam in Genesis 2:7 is 
precluded both by context and the preposition ut. Cf. Fadda's translation: 
"Anzitutto, in principio egli creo i cieli e la terra e l'acqua, e tutte 
le cose che sono in essa, e tutti gli angeli che sono nei cieli; e tutti 
quelli che da angeli furono trasformati in diavoli, tutti costoro col suo 
fiato soffio lontano da se, anche quello che egli aveva creato il piu‘ 
illustre fra tutti gli altri angeli e che si chiamava Lucifero, cioe, nella 
nostra lingua, portatore di luce" (p.72). 

See Franz J. Dolger, Der Exorzismus im altchristlichen Taufrituel, Studium 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums 3 (Paderborn, 1909) pp.118-30. 

De Idololatria, XI, 7: CCSL 2, 1111. 

Ad Vxorem II, v, 2: CCSL 1, 389. This text has been cited as a very early 
instance of the custom of making the sign of the Cross; while this seems 
plausible, it is necessary to observe that Tertullian does not specify 
what this sanctifying gesture actually is. 


Contra Julianum (Opus Imperfectum) III, 199: CSEL 85, 498. 

Dialogi II (III), 8: CSEL 1, 205-6. The translation is quoted from The 
Western Fathers, trans. and ed. F.R. Hoare (London, 1954: repr. New York, 
1965) pp.130-1. 


"Vita Sancti Martini", cap. 42 in iElfric's Lives of Saints, ed. W.W. Skeat, 
EETS 76, 82, 94, 114 (London, 1881-1900: repr. Oxford, 1966) II, p.292. 

CSEL 1, 20. 


For a good article on the topic see the Enciclopedia cattolica, ed. P. 
Pashini et al. (Florence 1949-54), under the headword insufflazione. See 
also Alcuin, Epistola 134, MGH Epp . IV, 202, Epistola 137, ibid., 201, and 
his De ritibus baptismi, PL 98.938B. Wulfstan mentions the rite; in the 
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ritual he knew the ritual of exsufflation and the ritual of marking the 
candidate's forehead with the sphragis, the sign of the Cross, were 
apparently conflated: "In cuius quoque facie a sacerdote per exsufflationem 
signum crucis sit, ut effugato diabolo Cristo, Domino nostro, preparetur 
introitus" Sermo Villa, ed. Dorothy Bethurum in The Homilies of Wulfstan 
(Oxford, 1957) p.169. Cf. also ibid., p.170 for another reference to this 
rite. For an extended series of references to this topic, see Rudolf 
Sunstrup, Die Bedeutung der Liturgischen Gebarden und Bewegungen in 
Lateinischen und Deutschen Auslegungen des 9 . bis 13. Jahrhunderts (Munchen, 
1978) pp.308-9. 

Manuale Ambrosianum ed. Marcus Magistretti, Monumenta Veteris Liturgiae 
Ambrosianae (Milan, 1897-1905) II, 466-7. The translation is quoted from 
E.C. Whitaker, Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy, 2nd ed. (London, 1970) 
p.143. The Latin text is conveniently reprinted in the Enchiridion 
Euchologicum Fontium Liturgicorum ed. Enzo Lodi, Bibliotheca "Ephemerides 
Liturgicae", Subsidia 15 (Roma, 1979) 976-7. 

Piers Plowman: The B Version, . . . ed. George Kane and E. Talbot Donaldson 
(London, 1975) pp.624-5 (Passus XVIII, 316-21). I have not reproduced the 
brackets and the italics of this text. 

"The Light that Blew the Saints to Heaven: Piers Plowman B, V. 495-503", 

RES 24 (1973) pp.444-9. 

Kane and Donaldson, p.337 (Passus V, 486-95). 

The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition, ed. Charles G. Osgood and 
Henry G. Lotspeich (Baltimore, 1932-57) VII p.215 (lines 85-91). My 
colleague Carol V. Kaske is preparing a brief paper on this image in its 
specifically Spenserian context. Cf. also a problematic image which occurs 
in Donne's sonnet "Temple" in the sequence "La Corona" in which he speaks 
of Jesus "Blowing, yea blowing out those sparks of wit", among the doctors 
in the Temple, The Divine Poems of John Donne, ed. Helen Gardner (Oxford, 
1952) p.3. Among my friends at Cornell and elsewhere who helped me with 
this paper I would particularly like to thank Mr Charles D. Wright and 
Paul E. Szarmach. 



THE GIFSTOL CRUX IN BEOWULF 


By R.E. KASKE 


Early in Beowulf, a long account of Grendel's crimes in Heorot 
(lOOff.) concludes with the famous lines, 

Swa fela fyrena feond mancynnes, 
atol angengea, oft gefremede, 
heardra hynda. Heorot eardode, 
sincfage sel sweartum nihtum; 
no he ]?one gifstol gretan moste, 

mai?6uin for metode, ne his myne wisse. (164-9) 1 

The final lines of this passage (168-9) may well be the most 
difficult single crux in the poem, and their component problems 
have often been itemized; a useful analysis is that of C.L. Wrenn: 

The ambiguities are: (1) does he refer to Grendel or to 
Hro^gar? (2) is the throne God's or Hro]?gar's? (3) does 
gretan mean 'approach' or 'attack' (both senses are well 
attested)? (4) does mapdum refer to the gif-stol or is it 
used more loosely to mean 'precious gift’ received by a loyal 
retainer? (5) does for mean "because of" (the Creator prevent¬ 
ing the approach to or attack on the throne), or "in the 
presence of"? (6) Does myne mean "mind”, "purpose" (so used 
in 2572) or "love" (strongly supported by the use of the 
identical phrase mine (=myne) wisse in Wanderer 27)? z 

A relevant seventh question might concern the subject of wisse and 
the antecedent of his in line 169b. 

We should begin by noticing that although these lines have 
inspired a small library of controversy, 3 they are not the sort of 
crux for which no credible solution has ever been proposed; on the 
contrary, several of the existing interpretations seem to me in 
themselves to be more or less plausible. For example, Friedrich 
Klaeber suggested long ago that the gifstol is "the divine throne 
of grace"; that for metode carries a meaning like "divine", "of the 
Creator", or "in the presence of the Creator"; that ne his myne 
wisse can be rendered, "nor did he (God) take thought of him"; and 
that the two lines are accordingly a statement of Grendel's 
inability to approach God's throne. 4 Robert M. Estrich, assembling 
a wealth of evidence for the sacral character of the king's throne 
in ancient Germania, translates lines 168-9, "he could not approach 
[or attack] the throne, the treasure, because of God: he did not 
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know God's love"; and William A. Chaney supports this interpretation 
with specific instances from Anglo-Saxon law, relating it also to 
the remarks in lines 154-8 about Grendel's unwillingness to pay 
wergeld for his murders. 5 Arthur G. Brodeur presents an elaborate 
argument for construing he in line 168a as a reference to Hrodgar, 
paraphrasing the meaning of our two lines, "because Grendel haunted 
Heorot every night, Hrothgar could not approach his own throne - on 
account of the Lord, whose love (or favor) Hrothgar did not know"; 
his explanation is supported by David Clipsham, who emphasizes the 
currency of this proposed cataphoric use of the pronoun in Old 
English. 6 Finally, Joseph L. Baird proposes that metode in line 169a 
refers to Hrodgar rather than to God; renders lines 166b-9, "He 
[Grendel] inhabited Heorot, the richly decorated hall in the dark 
nights; he [Grendel] might not at all approach the giftstool 
[throne], with treasures before [in the presence of] the ruler [i.e., 
of the giftstool or of Heorot; i.e. Hrothgar], nor know his 
[Hrothgar's] love"; and suggests that if the gifstol was the place 
where the ruler not only dispensed gifts but received them from his 
warriors, the point of our passage may be to characterize Grendel as 
the angengea (165) who refuses to settle the feud with gifts (154-8) 

- thus forming part of the ironic image of Grendel as outlawed pegn 
which pervades this part of the poem. 7 So far as X can see, each of 
these interpretations is persuasive in its own terms, and none 
includes a necessarily fatal weakness - so that no explanation which 
may be proposed for lines 168-9 can be supported by the simple but 
powerful argument that there is no credible alternative. 8 In this 
situation, almost any new solution, however attractive, seems doomed 
to take its place as one of several comparably plausible ones; the 
only exception would be a solution that clearly fitted one or more 
parts of the puzzle more convincingly than any of the rest, with no 
loss of credibility in its other parts. The following interpretation 
seems to me to fall at least into the former category; to what 
extent it satisfies the demanding and elusive criteria of the latter, 
the reader must decide. 

I begin with the syntactically noncommittal half-line 169b, ne 
his mgne wisse, which (depending partly on one's understanding of the 
rest of the passage) seems able to mean either that Grendel did not 
know God's mind, purpose, or love; that Grendel did not know 
Hrodgar's mind, purpose, or love; that God did not know Grendel's 
mind, purpose, or love; that God did not know Hrodgar's mind, 
purpose, or love; that Hrodgar did not know God's mind, purpose, or 
love; that Hrodgar did not know Grendel's mind, purpose, or love; 
that Hrodgar could not "make known his inclination to serve his 
people with gifts for the Lord", or could not "know his own mind"; 8 
that God did not take thought of Grendel (with wisse meaning "was 
conscious of"); 10 or that Grendel did not care for, paid no atten¬ 
tion to, had no pleasure in, could not work his will on, or could 
not comprehend Hrodgar's throne (with his construed as a genitive 
depending on mgne wisse and referring to gifstol and/or maps um). 11 
Among this welter of possibilities, most can be related more or less 
plausibly to the situation; so far as I know, the only one that 
might suggest a more specific and imaginatively rewarding allusion 
is the apparently unpromising statement that God did not know 
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Grendel's mind. 

I do not think it has ever been pointed out in connection with 
this passage that in the Moralia in lob of Gregory the Great - that 
vast storehouse which provides so much of the stuff of medieval 
Christian imagery - an exposition of God's initial question to 
Satan, "Unde venis?" (Job i 7), analyzes at length how God can be 
said not to "know" the sinner and his ways: 

Cni dixit Dominus: Vnde uenis ? Quid est quod uenientibus 
electis angelis nequaquam dicitur: Vnde uenitis? Satan uero 
unde ueniat percontatur? Non enim requirimus, nisi utique 
quae nescimus. Nescire autem Dei reprobare est. Vnde 
quibusdam in fine dicturus est: Nescio uos unde sitis, 
discedite a me omnes operarii iniquitatis [Luke xiii 27]. 

Sicut et nescire mentiri uir uerax dicitur qui labi per 
mendacium dedignatur; non quo si mentiri uelit nesciat, sed 
quo falsa loqui ueritatis amore contemnat. Quid est ergo ad 
satan unde uenis dicere, nisi uias illius quasi incognitas 
reprobare? Veritatis igitur lumen tenebras, quas reprobat 
ignorat; et satanae itinera, quia iudicans damnat, dignum est 
ut quasi nesciens requirat. Hinc est quod Adae peccanti 
conditoris uoce dicitur: Vbi es ? [Gen. iii 9]. Neque enim 
diuina potentia nesciebat, post culpam seruus ad quae latibula 
fugerat? Sed quia uidit in culpa lapsum iam sub peccato uelut 
ab oculis ueritatis absconditum, quia tenebras erroris eius 
non approbat, quasi ubi sit peccator ignorat, eumque et uocat 
et requirit dicens: Adam ubi es? Per hoc quod uocat, signum 
dat quia ad paenitentiam reuocat. Per hoc quod requirit, 
aperte insinuat quia peccatores iure damnandos ignorat. Satan 
ergo Dominus non uocat sed tamen requirit dicens: V: de uenis? 
quia nimirum Deus apostatam spiritum ad paenitentiam nequaquam 
reuocat, sed uias superbiae eius nesciens damnat. 

(The Lord said to him, "Whence do you come?" Why is it that 
when the good angels come the Lord does not say to them, 

"Whence do you come?" And why is Satan asked whence he comes? 
After all, we only ask about things of which we are ignorant. 

But for God "not to know" something is the same as for him to 
reproach someone. So at the last judgment it will be said to 
some, "I do not know you or whence you are; depart from me all 
you doers of iniquity" [Luke xiii 27]. Just as a truthful man 
is said not to know how to lie if he refuses to lapse into 
falsehood; it is not that he would not know how if he did wish 
to lie, but that he despises false-speaking for love of truth. 
What is it therefore to say to Satan, "Whence do you come?" 
if not to reproach his ways as ones unknown to God? The light 
of truth is ignorant of the shadows it loathes; and truth 
itself, as if out of ignorance, rightly asks after the paths 
of Satan that God condemns in judgment. This is why the 
voice of the creator says to the sinning Adam, "Where are you?" 
[Gen. iii 9]. The divine power was not unaware of the hiding 
places his servant had chosen in flight after his sin, but 
because God saw him lapsed into sin and still, as it were, 
hidden from the eyes of truth under sin, and because God did 
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not approve the shadows of his error, so (as if he did not know 
where the sinner was) he calls out to him and asks, "Adam, 
where are you?" By the fact that he calls, he gives a sign 
that he calls Adam back to repentance. By the fact that he 
asks, he hints openly that he knows nothing of sinners who 
are rightly to be damned. God does not call Satan, but only 
makes inquiry of him, saying: "Whence do you come?" God does 
not in any way invite the apostate spirit to repentance, but 
condemns him by ignoring the ways of his pride.) 12 

Parts of this passage are repeated by early redactors of the 
Moralia; 13 its final sentence also finds a parallel in a pseudo- 
Hieronymian Expositio interlinearis libri Job, supposedly extracted 
from a fifth-century commentary by Philip the Priest: "Non 
ignorantia Dei exprimitur, sed vias superbiae diaboli nesciens 
damnavit." 14 

Gregory's development of the same idea in his exposition of 
"ipse novit et decipientem, et eum qui decipitur" (Job xii 16) 
seems even more relevant for our purposes: 

Cum omnis qui proximum suum decipere conatur iniquus sit, 
et iniquis Veritas dicat: Numquam noui uos, discedite a me 
qui operamini iniquitatem [Matt, vii 23], qualiter hoc in 
loco dicitur quia Dominus decipientem nouit? Sed quia scire 
Dei aliquando cognoscere dicitur, aliquando approbare; et 
scit iniquum quia cognoscendo iudicat - neque enim iniquum 
quempiam iudicasset si nequaquam cognosceret - et tamen 
iniquum nescit quia eius facta non approbat. Et nouit ergo 
quia deprehendit et non nouit quia hunc in suae sapientiae 
specie non recognoscit. Sicut de ueraci quolibet uiro dicitur 
quia falsitatem nesciat, non quia cum uel ab aliis falsum 
dicitur, hoc reprehendere ignorat, sed eamdem ipsam fallaciam 
et scit in examine et nescit in amore, ut uidelicet ipse hanc 
non agat quam actam ab aliis damnat. 

(Since everyone who tries to deceive his neighbor is wicked, 
and Truth says to the wicked, "I have never known you; depart 
from me, you who work wickedness" [Matt, vii 23], how then 
is it said here that the Lord knows the deceiver? But God's 
"knowledge" sometimes stands for knowledge, sometimes for 
approval; and he both knows the wicked man, because by what 
he knows he judges - he would never have judged anyone to 
be wicked if he had not known him in some way - and at the 
same time fie does not know the wicked man because he does not 
approve of his deeds. He knows, because he discovers wicked¬ 
ness; and he does not know, because he does not acknowledge 
in the wicked the pattern of his own wisdom. In the same way 
it is said of a truthful man that he does not know falsehood, 
not because when falsehood is uttered by others he does not 
know how to rebuke it, but because the same falsehood is both 
known to him through examination and not known through love, 
so that he himself may not do that which he condemns when 
done by others.) 15 
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This emphatic declaration that God does not "know" the wicked would 
offer a poetically suggestive interpretation of our half-line ne his 
mgne wisse, rendered straightforwardly as "nor did (God) know 
(Grendel's) mind or thought". Gregory's explanation that God does 
not "know" the wicked man quia hunc in suae sapientiae specie non 
recognoscit would relate thematically to Grendel's lack of wisdom, 
which I have commented on elsewhere; 16 while the final reference to 
the truthful man's not "knowing" falsehood in amore (clearly intro¬ 
duced as a parallel to God's not "knowing") might, I suppose, help 
explain the poet's choice of the word mgne, apparently able to 
carry the meaning "love" as well as the more usual "mind" or 
"thought". 17 

The idea that God does not "know" the sinner seems closely 
related to the statement that God does not remember or pays no 
attention to either the man of ill-will or the devils or damned 
souls at the Last Judgment. Gregory himself, expounding Job xxiv 
20, "non sit in recordatione", explains at length how the wicked 
man can be said not to come into God's remembrance. 18 The Exeter 
Gnomes (Maxims I) include the observation, 

Warleas mon ond wonhydig, 
aetrenmod ond ungetreow, 

£>aes ne gymed god. (161-3) 

Cynewulf's Elene describes the fate of the devils after the 
Judgment - 


Gode no syddan 

of dam mordorhofe in gemynd cumad, 

wuldorcyninge . . . (1302-4) 

- and Crist III assigns the same fate to both the devils and the 
souls of the damned: "Nales dryhtnes gemynd / si]?}?an gesecad ..." 
(1536-7). A pseudo-Ambrosian and pseudo-Augustinian sermon on the 
Judgment says that the damned "non venient unquam in memoriam apud 
Deum". 19 In the Old High German Muspilli the damned soul "niist in 
kihuctin himiliskin gote . The apparent popularity of this motif 
recalls inevitably Klaeber's early rendering of ne his mgne wisse 
as "nor did he (God) take thought of him", in an interpretation 
which, though evidently abandoned by Klaeber himself, has never to 
the best of my knowledge been seriously discredited. It may well 
be, then, that my interpretation of line 169b by way of Gregory's 
Moralia , with emphasis on God's not "knowing" the wicked, should be 
somehow modified by or combined with that of Klaeber, with emphasis 
on God's not deigning to remember them; however that may be, my 
analysis of the rest of the passage will be seen to coincide with 
Klaeber's to a great extent. 

Though one would not care to press such an interpretation too 
insistently, it does seem to me to give the mysterious ne his myne 
wisse a point, allusive depth, and climactic strength that I have 
always found somewhat lacking in the previous ones. To whatever 
extent it can be taken seriously, it will of course help to estab¬ 
lish the probabilities governing our interpretation of the preceding 
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lines. If, for example, line 169b is a reference to God's not 
"knowing" the sinner in the way I have proposed, with its inevitable 
suggestions about Grendel's spiritual state and God's indifference 
or hostility toward him, it might increase the likelihood that the 
gifstol is not Hrodgar's throne but God's throne of grace, as has 
seemed probable to an impressive series of scholars. 2 The word 
gifstol is of course used for the heavenly throne in Cynewulf's 
Crist, where after the Ascension Christ seeks it: 

Wile nu gesecan sawla nergend 

gmsta giefstol, godes agen beam, 

sfter gudplegan. (571-3) 

Accepting this view of the gifstol, I would construe pone in line 
168a as an emphatic demonstrative, "that gift-throne". In line 
169a, I construe mapdum as an appositive with gifstol, and follow 
Klaeber's early suggestion that for metode is to be rendered "in 
the presence of the Creator" or "of the Creator" 23 - somewhat like 
for meotode in line 83 of Christ and Satan (where it is a variation 
of mid gode in the preceding line) or for drihtne in line 3 of the 
Rune Poem. It can of course be pertinently asked how Grendel, 

"when leaving his watery haunts, and playing havoc in the hall, 
[could] be at all supposed to appear instead in Heaven, before 
3 &sta giefstol ( Crist 572) J" 21 * The answer, I suspect, is that 
moste in line 168b is to be understood as a preterite subjunctive 
(as apparently in Beowulf 2241), 25 emphasizing Grendel's total 
spiritual depravity by way of the typically ironic understatement, 
"he could not have approached that gift-throne". If these various 
conjectures can be entertained, lines 166b-69 may be paraphrased 
somewhat as follows: "Heorot he held, the treasure-adorned hall 
[including, of course, its gift-throne], in the dark nights; but 
never could he have approached that other gift-throne, that 
treasure before God - nor did God even know him". The pointed 
parallel and contrast between the treasure-adorned hall (with its 
gift-throne) which Grendel could possess, and the treasure of God's 
gift-throne which he could not, recall almost inevitably the famous 
comparison between earthly and heavenly treasure in Matthew vi 19- 
20. It has been objected that except for the instance in Crist 572 
quoted above, all the occurrences of the word gifstol in Old 
English (including that in Beowulf 2327) refer unambiguously to 
earthly thrones; that in Crist "it is the presence of the qualify¬ 
ing g&sta which allows gifstol to bear an added theological signifi¬ 
cance"; and that it is therefore unlikely that the gifstol of 
Beowulf 168 could bear such a significance. 26 In my rendering, how¬ 
ever, a comparable qualification would be provided by pone gifstol 
. . . mapSum for metode : "that gift-throne . . . (that) treasure 
before God". 

To whatever extent this interpretation has been convincing, 
lines 168-9 seem to fall into place as a devastating pronouncement 
on Grendel, climaxing the description of his outrages in lines 
100-69; and more specifically, as one of a series of pointed com¬ 
ments analyzing his spiritual state: ond no mearn fore, / wss to fsst 
on pam (136-7); godes yrre b&r (711); dreamum bedmled (721). 
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Perhaps the very word gifstol and its inevitable connotations of an 
earthly gift-throne, inviting as they do a comparison between the 
heavenly throne and the one in Heorot, serve ultimately as a focal 
connection between these recurrent spiritual condemnations of 
Grendel and the whole ironic treatment of him as a kind of- healdegn 
manque (142) 27 - with his hopeless alienation from the heavenly 
gifstol (epitomized in lines 168-9) mockingly parodied by an equally 
hopeless alienation from any worthy relation to the earthly throne 
of Hrodgar. 
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ANGLO-SAXON MARTYROLOGISTS AT WORK: NARRATIVE 
PATTERN AND PROSE STYLE IN BEDE AND THE 
OLD ENGLISH MARTYROLOGY 


By GUNTER KOTZOR 

This essay is not about sources: I will neither try to establish a 
source relationship between Bede's martyrology (Bede) and the Old 
English Martyrology (OEM ), nor will I try to identify sources for 
sub-sections of the two works. 1 Instead, I intend to demonstrate 
how the two martyrologists, one of them known and deservedly 
celebrated, the other anonymous and unjustifiably forgotten, in 
compiling 'narrative' (or 'historical') martyrologies, used differ¬ 
ent techniques for presenting their information in a textual genre 
which, due to its genesis as well as its general characteristics, 
has a tendency towards a high degree of formalism. 2 I would also 
like to show the effect of the methods of compilation on the prose 
style (especially the syntax) in both works, and to draw con¬ 
clusions from a comparative analysis of a number of selected 
entries on martyrs, paying particular attention to the similarities 
between the two works, and the distinctive qualities present in 
each. 3 

In Bede as well as in OEM (and in other martyrologies of the 
'narrative' type also, for that matter), we find the influence of 
a traditional pattern of basic detail beside the individual 
selection of more specific information from various sources by the 
martyrologist concerned. 1 * First of all I shall attempt to demon¬ 
strate the tradition of the basic pattern of information contained 
in martyrology entries, in its genesis, form and transformational 
possibilities, before turning to the second, and more important, 
aspect of the individual modification of the traditional pattern by 
Bede and the compiler of OEM. 

(a) Calendars and 'enumerative' martyrologies: 

The earliest martyrologies belong to the type of 'enumerative' 
martyrology and, when we look at the history of the form, we find 
that hagiologists have considerable difficulty distinguishing this 
early type from saints' calendars. Hippolyte Delehaye states the 
terminological problem as follows: 5 

Bien que 1'usage ne soit pas absolument fixe sur ce 
point, on donne souvent le nom de calendrier aux 
martyrologes locaux et l'on reserve plus volontiers 
la denomination de martyrologe a ceux qui ont un 
caractere moins exclusif. II n'y a pas lieu d'adopter 
cette distinction et de donner aux termes une 
precision qu'ils n'ont pas. 
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The important fact to be noted in our context is that later 
martyrologies, as well as liturgical calendars, have a common 
source, i.e. lists of saints' and martyrs' festivals arranged in 
the order of the calendar. A look at the entry on St James the 
Great (Iacobus Zebedaei, July 25) in two early Anglo-Saxon calendars 
will show the amount of information on specific saints customarily 
found in liturgical calendars: 6 

(1) MS Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 10837, f.37v 
(Willibrord's Calendar; s. viii inc.): 7 

. . . viii [kalendas agusti] iacobi apostoli fratris 
iohannis 

(2) MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Digby 63, f.43r 
(s. ix ex.) : 

viii kl [AUGUSTI] Sancti Iacobi apostoli. 

These quotations, as well as our knowledge of the textual genre, can 
help us formalize the pattern of textual information found in 
calendars: 9 

DATE - NAME(S) - [DESIGNATION(S)] - [ADDITIONAL INFORMATION] 

If we move on to martyrologies of a predominantly enumerative 
character, most impressively represented in the various forms of the 
Martyrologium (Pseudo-)Hieronymianum, the basic calendar pattern is 
modified in two ways: firstly, PLACE (which occasionally occurs as 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION in calendar entries) becomes a regular 
feature of the martyrology pattern (after DATE), and secondly, the 
pattern is repeated many times to include a great number of saints 
for a specific date. To demonstrate this, I shall again use the 
entry for July 25 (including St James the Great): 10 

DATE: VIII KAL.AUG. 

PLACE: NAMES: DESIGNATION AND/OR 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 


Romae Portu. 
Hierosolimis 


et alibi 


natale Canti et Nonni. 


..Iacobi.apostoli fratris Iohannis 

evangelistae 

Iacobi 

Agathonis.de nativitate sua. 


....Stercori dementis 
Iuliani Caritonis Emeriti 
Severi Suticiani. 


et in Licia 

civitate Samon..natale sancti Cristofori. 


(b) Bede's martyrology and OEM: 

The information pattern of 'enumerative' martyrologies (or even 
that of calendar entries) remains recognizable in the type of prose 
martyrology generally believed to have been created by Bede, the 
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'narrative' or 'historical' martyrology . 11 In martyrologies of 
this type, to which OEM also belongs as a very early vernacular 
example, biographical and other details are frequently added to the 
basic information of calendars and 'enumerative' martyrologies. In 
both our martyrologies, however, a number of short entries remain 
which do not contain more than the amount of information Customarily 
found in the enumerative type. The following quotations may serve 
as examples: 1 " 


Bede I 

DATE: X KL.IUL. - NAME: Iacobi Alfei - DESIGNATION: apostoli 
DATE: VI NON.IUL. — PLACE: Romae — NAMES: Processi et Martiniani 

OEM (September 3) 

DATE: On done ]?ryddan dag ]?aes monies - DESIGNATION Is bij? ]?ass 
bisceopes tid - NAME 1: Sancti Aristome - DESIGNATION 2: ond 
]?ara martyra - NAMES 2, 3: Sanct% Paterniane ond Sancti Feliciani. 

The characteristic difference, however, between the 'enumerative' 
and the 'narrative' types of martyrology lies in the various tex¬ 
tual additions to the basic information pattern in a large number 
of entries. The following quotation from the Historia Ecclesiastica 
shows how Bede intended to expand the traditional pattern: 

Martyrologium de nataliciis sanctorum martyrum 
diebus, in quo omnes, quos inuenire potui, non 
solum qua die uerum etiam quo genere certaminis 
uel sub quo iudice mundum uicerint, diligenter 
adnotare studui. 13 

This quotation seems to suggest the following structural pattern for 
Bede's 'narrative' entries on martyrs: 

DATE - NAME - TORMENTS - MARTYRDOM - PERSECUTOR (i.e. judge) 

If, on the other hand, we take into account that the traditional 
pattern of 'enumerative' martyrologies is still present in Bede, as 
well as in other 'narrative' martyrologies, we can modify the basic 
information pattern for Bede's extended entries on martyrs as 
follows: 14 

DATE - [PLACE] - NAME(S) - [DESIGNATION(S)] - PERSECUTOR(S) - 
TORMENTS - MARTYRDOM - [ADDITIONAL INFORMATION] 

We can now move on to examine the way in which Bede's intention 
is realized in selected entries of his own work, and the way in 
which the method of compilation used by the Old English martyr- 
ologist can be shown to be similar to, or different from, that of 
Bede. This will also include a discussion of stylistic features in 
the entries concerned. For this purpose I have chosen the following 
'narrative' entries of the two martyrologies: 
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'(1) FOc as (Phocas, July 14) 

(2) Romanus (August 9) 

(3) John and Paul (June 26) 

(4) Justina and Cyprianus (September 26) 

(5) Marcellinus and Petrus (June 2) 

(6) Mark the Evangelist (April 25) 

(7) Fpolitus (Hippolytus, August 13) 

(8) July 7: Procopius (in Bede July 8). 

(1) St Phocas (Focas, July 14): 

This entry is reproduced in its entirety from both martyr- 
ologies, to serve as an example of the detailed presentation of 
information. 15 


Bede 

DATE: II IDUS JULII 

DESIGNATION 1: - 

NAME: Sancti Focatis 

DESIGN. 2: episcopi 
PLACE: Ponti, 

PERSECUTOR(S): qui sub Trajano 

imperatore,praefecto 
Africano, 

TORMENTS & carcerem, vincula, 
MARTYRDOM: ferrum, ignem etiam 

pro Christo super- 
avit. 

ADD.INFO.1: - 

PUNISHMENT 
OF PERSECUTOR 


ADD.INFO.2: Cujus reliquiae in 
RELICS basilica Apostolorum, 

in Gallia, civitate 
Vienna, habentur. 


OEM 

On bone feowertegSan dsg fses mondes 
bid fees miclan martyres gemynd 
se is nemned Sanctus Focas. 

He wis biscop 

on dare msg&e de Pontus is nemned; 
ac Traianus se casere 

hine dreade mid unaseggendlicum 
witum for Cristes geleafan; ond 
aetnehstan he het hine sendan on 
byrnendne ofn, ond on deem he 
onsende his gast. 

Ond drym dagum after feem he 
seteawde beforan fees caseres dura 
ond cleopade to faem casere ond him 
saede feet him ware hell ontyned ond 
hire wite gegearwad, ond hine het 
efstan to faem; ond fa sona after 
fean swealt se casere 
Peosses biscopes reliquias syndon 
on Galwala magde on Mennia [sic] 
dare ceastre, ond fa reliquias 
syndon swide mare geond middan- 
geard. 


If we examine the categorized Bede entry, we find that it 
corresponds closely to the structural pattern suggested above. The 
additional information here only concerns the location of the 
bishop's relics. If on the other hand we look at the OEM entry, we 
see that the basic Bede pattern is clearly noticeable there as well. 
But there are two general differences which need stating. First, 

Bede is more specific in a number of details, although his entry is 
much more concise than that in OEM. This applies to Bede's list of 
torments compared with the unspecific persecution formula followed 
by the description of the saint's death in OEM, 16 to the more precise 
location of the martyr's relics in Bede, as well as to the more 
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detailed information about the persecutors. Secondly, OEM adds 
narrative material which is not in Bede, especially the passage on 
the punishment of the emperor Traianus. 

A comparison of the prose style of the two entries yields the 
following conclusions: 17 Bede's style is marked by conciseness and 
brevity. Syntactically, the whole of the entry, except for the 
date, can be interpreted as one complex syntactic unit with an 
elliptical genitival construction as syntactic head (the missing 
nominative is the natale of many other Bede entries), 18 on which 
two relative clauses depend. Apart from its syntactic structure, 
the stylistic effect of the Bede entry is also due to the complete 
lack of qualifying adjectives, and the asyndetic string of nouns 
summarizing the torments leading to the martyr's death. A charac¬ 
teristic of the style in OEM, on the other hand, is its tendency 
towards over-explicitness in its presentation of detail, together 
with an overall syntactic simplicity. This tendency to be over¬ 
explicit is reflected in expressions such as "on 6mre mffigfie 6e 
Pontus is nemned" (vs. Bede's "Ponti"), or "se is nemned Sanctus 
Focas" (vs. Bede's "Sancti Focatis”). The syntactic simplicity of 
OEM manifests itself in the predominance of conjunctive parataxis, 
i.e. apart from the beginning of the entry, and in the indirect 
speech referring to the persecutor's punishment, we only find simple 
main clauses, most frequently connected by the conjunction ond. 


(2) St Romanus (August 9): 19 

The entries on St Romanus, as well as the rest of the entries 
discussed in this essay, will not be included in their entirety but 
will be reduced to their basic informational categories, with a 
discussion of their salient features and the way they modify the 
basic information pattern. 


Bede 


OEM 



ADD.INFO.: 

CONVERSION 


(by Laurentius, 
with indirect 
inclusion of 
PERSECUTOR in OEM) 



(RESTING) PLACE 


The additional information in Bede's entry, one of twelve 
narrative entries from the so-called Gesta Laurentii , refers to 
Laurentius' influence in the conversion of Romanus in fairly general 
terms only: "qui in confessione sancti Laurentii compunctus, petiit 
ab eo baptizari". 20 OEM, on the other hand, has a much more 
detailed presentation of the situation leading to Romanus' conversion 
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"se gelifde forjpon 6e he geseah Godes engel stondan ond drygan mid 
sceatan Sancti Laurentius limu, ]?a Decius se casere hine het stingan 
mid irenum gyrdum tyndehtum. Ond he 6a onfeng fulwihte . . . ", 21 
As in the Phocas entry, Bede includes specific detail as regards the 
martyr's torments and death ("cum fustibus exhibitus ac decollatus 
est"), for which OEM only gives the frequently used formulaic 
expression "ond gejprowode martyrdom for Criste". 22 OEM, however, 
also includes information which is not in Bede, i.e. the detailed 
reference to the saint's resting place ("at Rome on 6am londe 
Ueranum") and, more significantly, the miraculous narrative detail 
of the angel drying St Lawrence's limbs quoted above. 

As regards syntactic structure, Bede's entry on Romanus is 
similar to the entry on Phocas, although it is slightly more complex. 
The whole entry consists of one sentence with an elliptical syntac¬ 
tic head after DATE and PLACE, on which two relative clauses with 
embedded participial constructions depend. In OEM the martyr- 
ologist's predilection for parataxis (with three instances of the 
conjunction ond) can again be seen, but here we also have greater 
variation in the use of subordinate clauses than in the Phocas entry: 
a relative clause ("se gelifde . . ."), a causal clause ("for]?on 6e 
he geseah . . ."), and a temporal clause ("j>a Decius se casere hine 
het stingan . . ."). Nevertheless, the difference in stylistic 
effect between the two martyrologies is similar to that of the 
Phocas entry, i.e. complexity and brevity in Bede due to the syntax 
and the lack of qualifying epithets vs. greater simplicity with a 
tendency to elaborate on detail in OEM (e.g. "sancti Romani" Bede/ 
"se is nemned Sanctus Romanus" OEM ). In general terms we might say 
that Bede's technique is that of producing a mere summary, while 
the Old English martyrologist, by including selected narrative detail 
(in this case, the miraculous conversion of Romanus), tends more 
towards telling a story. 

(3) Sts John and Paul (June 26): 23 

The entry on John and Paul is our first example of an entry 
commemorating two martyrs, which necessitates modification of the 
basic structural pattern. 


Bede 


-PLACE■ 


.DESIGN. 1,2 


OEM 


DATE 


NAME 1,2. 


'DESIGNATION 


' (RESTING)- 
PLACE 


} ADD.INFO.1: -^ 

HISTORICAL 

DETAIL 



OEM 


ADD.INFO.2: 
CHARACTER¬ 
IZATION 


/ PERSECUTOR — 
{OEM: persec¬ 
ution formula) 


ADD.INFO.3: 

' EXECUTIONER^ 


, MARTYRDOM 
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.INFO. 2: CONVERSION OF EXECUTIONER 


PUNISHMENT OF PERSECUTOR 
' ,b: PUNISHMENT OF EXECUTIONER'S SON 

In addition to the necessary duplication of information, in 
the case of John and Paul we have a greater number of extensions to 
the basic pattern in both martyrologies than in the entries dis¬ 
cussed before. Bede adds detail concerning the historical setting 
("Constantiae virginis, filiae Constantini"), and refers to the 
executioner's conversion ("per Terentianum campi doctorem, qui 
deinde christianus factus est"), while OEM has a larger number of 
additions: the pseudo-historical information "Hig weeron acennede of 
Constantines sidan paes miclan caseres, pst ys of gestreonde", a 
short characterization of the martyrs ("and hig vraron swyde Crystene 
weras"), and especially details concerning the direct punishment of 
the persecutor Julianus (". . . com an strael of heofenum and hyne 
gewundode on hys Oder gewenge, and he pa swealt sona") , and the 
indirect punishment of the executioner Terrentianus in the form of 
his son's madness. 21 * OEM also describes the saints' martyrdom in 
greater detail than Bede, but omits the fact of the executioner's 
conversion. 

Syntactically the beginning of this entry in Bede exactly 
corresponds to that of the entry on Romanus. Again, the Bede entry 
can be regarded as one complex sentence without epithets, com¬ 
pressing most of the information into relative clauses. The manner 
of presentation in OEM is equally familiar. The information, 
including narrative, descriptive and miraculous detail ("strasl of 
heofenum"), is presented in a more explicit, less condensed form 
than in Bede, e.g. "Jjara lychoma restad on Romebyrig" OEM / "Romae" 
Bede. Although OEM has relative, temporal and complement sub¬ 
ordinate clauses in this entry, the overall syntactic structure 
remains simple, with the conjunction and as the predominant linking 
device. 2 5 


Bede ADD 



(4) Sts Iustina and Cyprianus (September 26): 26 

This is a different type of entry commemorating two martyrs: 
while in the John and Paul entry there is parallel treatment of 
both martyrs, the situation in the entry on Iustina and Cyprian 
bears a certain similarity with the Romanus entry where Romanus 
was a heathen converted by the example of Laurentius. 27 Here, too, 
the conversion (of Cyprian by Iustina) is presented in the course 
of the entry in both martyrologies. 


Bede 


DATE ■ 


NAME 1,2 & 
"DESIGNATION 1,2' 


PERSECUTOR 1 
persecution\ 

of Iustina) 'ADD. INFO.: _ 

/CONVERSION 

\ / (of Cyprian & 

ecclesiastical 

career) 


OEM 
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Bede 


-PERSECUTOR 2 


MARTYRDOM 1,2 


OEM 


(RESTING) PLACE 


The looser handling of the basic pattern in Beae s martyrology, 
as well as in OEM, is due to the fact that a chronological develop¬ 
ment is given in the detail on the conversion and further career of 
the erstwhile sorcerer Cyprian, which is subordinated to, and at the 
same time linked with, the persecution and martyrdom of lustina. 
Comparing Bede with OEM, there are instances in both of detail not 
contained in the other (e.g. "sub Claudio principe" Bede / "ond heora 
lichoma rested in daere ceastre Joe is nemned Antiochia" OEM) , but 
this entry is also a good example of the different handling of 
narrative detail by the two martyrologists in the description of 
Cyprian's conversion; cp. "cum esset magus" Bede / "Se Cyprianus was 
aryst ealra dry se wyrsta" OEM (i.e. a bare statement in Bede vs. a 
qualified statement in OEM), "earn dementare conaretur" Bede / "ond he 
wolde Jpaere famnan mod on his scincraftum onwendan to hadendome ond 
to unclanum hamede" OEM, and especially the inclusion of the 
poetical simile in OEM which has no correspondence in Bede: "Ac da 
gedwinon his drycraftas for hyre halignesse swa swa r'e^c Jjonne he 
toglided, odde weax £onne hit for fyre gemelted". 28 To sum up, 

OEM adds descriptive and narrative material where Bede contents him¬ 
self with giving the bare outline of the story. 

The syntactic framework of the Bede entry is similar to that 
of the entries discussed before, although there is a greater number 
of embedded constructions in this entry, which adds to the effect of 
syntactic complexity. In the noun phrases of Bede's entry, we find 
one qualifying adjective ("nobili”), but this can hardly be inter¬ 
preted as modifying the terseness of Bede's style. OEM, again, 
gives the general stylistic impression of greater, sometimes 
possibly exaggerated, explictness, as in "Sancta Iustinan . . . 

Joaere famnan" or "in dare ceastre ]?e is nemned . . .". Syntactically, 
the OEM entry consists of a series of main clauses, with only a few 
subordinate clauses, as in the case of the two coordinated clauses 
in the twofold simile quoted above. The stylistic effect, pre¬ 
dominantly created by the syntax of the passage, is that of a 
simple narrative. 


(5) Sts Marcellinus and Petrus (June 2) 


This is the third example of a double entry included in this 
discussion, for which the following is the 'narrative' pattern: 

ADD.INFO. 1: _ 

/CONVERSION (of others) 


Bede 


.PLACE 


X 


DATE' 


NAME 1,2 & 
DESIGNATION 1,'. 


OEM 


ADD.INFO. 1: _ 

MIRACLES (formula) 
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Bede 


-TORMENTS 




MARTYRDOM 


OEM- 


PLACE 


_/ 


(formula in OEM) 


PERSECUTOR 


Bede 


OEM 



MARTYRDOM 
(in detail) 


'ADD. INFO. 2: 
EXECUTIONER 


(miracle & conversion) 


One of the striking features of this entry is the detailed 
inclusion of extensive additional information in both martyrologies, 
especially with reference to the executioner Dorotheus 1 conversion. 
Although both texts describe the miracle seen by Dorotheus, and 
his subsequent conversion, the narrative detail included is very 
different, and shows the divergent approaches of the two martyr- 
ologists. While in Bede the miraculous element is presented only 
briefly ("vidit animas eorum splendide ornatas, ab Angelis ferri 
ad caelos") before Bede moves on to historical and biographical 
detail ("sub Julio papa, baptizatus est in senectute sua"), the 
Old English martyrologist does not include the latter information, 
and instead presents the miraculous element in much greater detail: 
"Ond j?a sagde se mon eallum folce, se j?e hi beheafdade, ]?at he 
gesege heora sawle 6a hi uteodon of £>am lichoman swelce [hig] 
ware v n / mid gimmum gefretwade ond mid golde [ond] beorhtum 
hreglum gegerede, ond englas mid heora hondum heo gefeonde baeren 
to heofonum". 3 0 The over-explicitness already observed in other 
OEM entries is again present here, e.g. in the expression "6e 
Serenus was nemned" instead of the mere name in Bede, and this 
entry again includes examples of another characteristic of the Old 
English martyrologist 1 s technique: the use of unspecific formulaic 
expressions as a shorthand for repetitive descriptive contexts 
("6a dydon manego wundor", "ond 6rowedon monigfealdne martyrdom"). 31 

The syntax in Bede is necessarily more varied in this case 
than in the entries previously discussed because of the addition of 
the Dorotheus story. Nevertheless, Bede's basic syntactic pattern 
is still to be seen (ELLIPTICAL HEAD, "qui . . . decollati sunt 
. . ."). 32 The syntactic structure of the OEM entry is very similar 
to that of the other entries discussed, with the exception of the 
sentence describing the miracle seen by Dorotheus (cf. the quotation 
above), which is among the most complex syntactic units in OEM. 

Apart from this, we only find four short subordinate clauses in 
this entry: one complement clause ("]?aet hi mon p&r beheafdade") and 
three relative clauses, two of these with the function of naming 
(e.g. "se waes genemned Silua Nigra, se swearta wudu") and one with 
the function of clarification ("se £e hi beheafdade" OEM 116, 2). 


(6) St Mark the Evangelist (April 25): 33 

The entry on Mark the Evangelist is, in the context of our 
previously presented material, an exceptional case: 
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Bede 


OEM 


DATE 


_ NAME & 
DESIGNATION 


• PLACE 


ADD.INFO. 1: _ 

furtum laudabile 




ADD.INFO. 2: _ 

HISTORICAL INFO, 
(incl. PLACE) 


Bede 


OEM — 


ADD.INFO. 1: 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CHURCHES - 


ADD.INFO. 3 
CONVERSION 



(of others) 


ADD.INFO. 2,4: 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 
(of ADD.INFO. 1,3) 



ADD.INFO. 5: 
MIRACLES 


- PERSECUTORS 
, (anonymous) 


TORMENTS & MARTYRDOM 
(detailed narration, 
incl. miracles) 


-4 


Bede 


ADD.INFO. 3: 

BURIAL (incl. PLACE) 


ADD.INFO. 4: HISTORICAL DETAIL 
(incl. see of Alexandria) 


OEM 


ADD. INFO. 6: _ADD.INFO. 7: BURIAL 

PUNISHMENT OF PERSECUTORS (incl. PLACE) 


In accordance with the importance of Mark the Evangelist, the 
entries in both martyrologies are unusually long, and include many 
details by which the basic structural pattern, which is still recog¬ 
nizable in both texts, is modified and extended. The story of the 
genesis of Mark's gospel (the furtum laudabile story) 34 occurs in 
OEM only. Both texts name the geographical areas in which Mark 
carried out his missionary work (with more detail in Bede, cf. "per 
Lybiam, Marmaricam, Ammoniacam, Pentapolim, Alexandriam atque 
Aegyptum universam" Bede / "Egypta msg]?e, ond Libia maegde, ond 
Armarice, ond Pentapalim" OEM ), but the Old English martyrologist, 
as a consequence of his fondness for the miraculous and unsavoury, 
includes details which are not to be found in Bede: "On Jaissum 
magdum waeron ar swa unclaane men Jpat hi . . . astorfen aeton. Des 
Sanctus Marcus haelde untrume men ond hreofe, ond deade men of deade 
awehte". 35 The most substantial part of the text in both martyr¬ 
ologies, however, consists of the treatment of Mark's torments and 
martyrdom at the hands of his anonymous Alexandrian persecutors. In 
this case both Bede and the Old English martyrologist have detailed 
information including the miraculous element (an angelic visitation 
and an appearance of Christ himself). 36 Both texts also contain 
(different) direct speech taken from the source: 37 "In manus tuas 
commendo spiritum meum" Bede / "Sibb sy ]?e, ure godspellere Marcus” 
OEM. In the presentation of the events after Mark's death, Bede 
concentrates on historical detail by referring to the future history 
of the see of Alexandria ("Ordinaverat autem pro se Alexandriae 
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episcopum Annianum”), while OEM concentrates on the more sensational 
aspect of the punishment of the persecutors by thunderstorm ("Ba com 
funor ond regn, ofs logon monige fara hafenra, ond fa of re flugon 
onweg"). 

As far as syntax is concerned, this entry - although constructed 
in a much more complex way than the entries discussed previously - 
again includes Bede's basic syntactic pattern (HEAD . . . qui . . . 
qui . . . ). 38 But, although Bede has other long entries, this is 
the only one included in this essay which has something like a real 
narrative structure, indicative of the way in which later Latin 
martyrologists (especially Ado of Vienne) were to extend many of 
Bede's briefer entries. 39 Here, too, the difference in syntactic 
structure reflects the basic stylistic difference between the two 
martyrologies: Bede has a complex syntax alternating subordination 
and coordination in a skilful way which makes the time structure 
of the entry transparent (cf. "Qui videntes eum die sancto Paschae, 
VIII Kl. Maii . . .", "Vespere autem facto . . "ubi circa 

mediam noctem . . "Et mane, dum traheretur . . OEM, on the 

other hand, has 28 main clauses (as opposed to 7 short subordinate 
clauses, and 13 instances of the conjunction ond as syntactic link), 
which - taking into account the simple structure of most of the main 
clauses (e.g. "He was S ancte Petres godsunu on fulwihte, ond he 
leornode at him") - confirms the basic simplicity of OEM's prose 
syntax. 40 In order to demonstrate the different stylistic effect 
generated by the two martyrologists, I shall use the episode of the 
miraculous visitations which is included in both texts: 41 


Bede 


OEM 


...ubi circa mediam noctem 
primo angelica visitatione 
confortatus est, 
deinde ipso Domino sibi 
apparente, ad caelestia 
regna vocatus. 


...f*r him on niht atywde Godes engel 
ond him sade fat he sceolde fas on 
mergen leoran on 6a ecean reste. 
Ond fa atnehstan Crist seolfa him 
atywde ond him cwa6 to: 'Sibb sy 
fe, ure godspellere Marcus.' 


Again we can observe greater precision and conciseness in Bede's 
style, as opposed to the presentation of a simple narrative struc¬ 
ture in OEM. 


(7) St Hippolytus (Ypolitus, August 13): 42 

This is the second entry on a martyr from the Gesta Laurentii 43 
to be included in this essay, although Bede's text makes no mention 
of Laurentius who is, however, referred to in the OEM entry. 

Instead, Bede includes a second martyr (Concordia), as well as nine¬ 
teen anonymous martyrs, who are not mentioned in OEM. The infor¬ 
mation pattern of the two entries is as follows: 
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Bede 


OEM 


PLACE- NAME 1-PERSECUTOR 

/ 

DATE 

^NAME & ADD. INFO. 1: 

DESIG- PLACE— CONVERSION - PERSECUTOR 

NATIONS {by Laurentius) 



Bede 


-MARTYRDOM 1 




NAME 2 
& DESIGN. - 


-MARTYRDOM 2 


OEM 


.ADD.INFO. 2: 

PUNISHMENT OF PERSECUTORS 1,2 




Bede 


ANONYMOUS MARTYRS 


■MARTYRDOM 3 


In this case the information content and patterns are very 
different in the two texts. While Bede has no more than a reduced 
basic pattern (without TORMENTS) which is applied three times for 
Hippolytus himself, for his nurse Concordia and for the nineteen 
anonymous martyrs, OEM has the basic pattern (for Hippolytus only), 
with two major additions: it includes Hippolytus' conversion by 
Laurentius ("ac he gelyf^d'e Gode ''£>urh / £a w[u]ndor £>e he geseah 
at Sancti Laurentie £>am deacone, ond he onfeng fulwihte . . . "), 44 
and a detailed reference to the punishment of the persecutors 
Valerianus and Decius, in both cases including direct speech. There 
is also other detail only found in OEM, e.g. in connection with 
Hippolytus’ martyrdom: "ond 6a hors forleton done lichoman” (i.e. 
'and the horses left the body'). This is typical of the method of 
the Old English martyrologist who is often more concerned with 
giving a few selected, often miraculous, narrative details from the 
longer hagiographical texts used as sources, while Bede, on the 
other hand, is primarily concerned with giving a very brief summary 

following his basic pattern, with modifications to suit the specific 

4 5 

case. 

Due to the threefold nature of the Bede entry, the syntactic 
pattern which we generally find in Bede is repeated three times, 
with the second and third genitival heads introduced by Et. In all 
three cases we have relative clauses containing the information not 
included in the NAME (& DESIGNATION) parts of the syntactic heads, 
in the first and second cases with additional embedded participial 
constructions. The OEM entry also has the syntactic features 
already observed in the other entries, although here the initial 
part of the entry has a certain similarity with Bede's NAME / qui 
pattern (Sancti Ypoliti; se was . . ."). 46 


(8) St Procopius (OEM July 7 / Bede July 8) : 47 

The last entry to be looked at in this context was selected as 
a final example in which Bede adheres fairly closely to his basic 
information pattern as indicated in the quotation from the Historia 
Ecclesiastics given in the initial part of this essay, while in OEM 
- as might be expected - the basic pattern is extended to include 
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various additions by which it is turned into a simple narrative: 


Bede 


OEM 


ADD.INFO. 
''TRIAL 


DATE NAME - 

^ DESIGNATION ^ 


-PLACE (S) 


\ ADD.INFO. 
CHILDHOOD 


1 : 



Bede 


PERSECUTOR/ 
’ (judge) . 


OEM 


s ADD.INFO. 2: 
TRIAL (incl. 
PLACE) 


MARTYRDOM 


\ 


ADD.INFO. 3: 
HEAVENLY BLISS 


While Bede has a more precise geographical setting than OEM 
("in Palestina, qui ab Scythopoli ductus Caesaream" Bede/"se waes 
on Palestina 6s re maegjpe", and later "on Cessaria daere ceastre" OEM), 
the Old English text (whose wrong name form "Proconi" is easily 
explained as a scribal error) extends the basic pattern by including 
an account of Procopius' self-castigation by living on bread and 
water in his childhood (OEM 140,14-141,5). OEM also includes a 
detailed narrative account (with direct speech) referring to 
Procopius' trial and his martyrdom by beheading on the order of the 
judge Flavianus ( OEM 141,5-12) . 

In the syntax of Bede's entry there is only slight variation of 
the familiar pattern: the syntactic head (with name and place, on 
which a relative clause with further embedded constructions depends) 
includes the nominative "Natale" which is only present by implication 
in most of the other entries discussed. 48 The conciseness of Bede's 
style is again clearly noticeable if we compare Bede's entry with 
the entry in OEM, but also if we compare Bede with his longer 
narrative source. 49 The narrative technique of the Old English 
martyrologist, as opposed to the hypotactic summary technique most 
frequently found in Bede, is marked by the use of straightforward 
syntactic linking devices in order to present a consecutive story 
("ond sona", "Ond £a aatnehston", "Ond ]?a for deossum). 50 

I shall now attempt to draw general conclusions from the above 
investigation: 

(a) In the’ case of both martyrologies, we are dealing with a 
highly formalized presentation of information which makes use of a 
basic information pattern appropriate to the textual genre as set 
out by Bede in his Historia Ecclesiastica, with additional elements 
which can be explained by examining the genesis and the development 
of the genre. 51 

(b) The most striking difference between Bede and OEM in the 
structure of comparable entries lies in the individual methods of 
selecting and including additional information used by the two 
martyrologists. Although there are variations in accordance with 
the demands of the entry concerned, general principles can be 
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observed. While Bede's aim is normally stylistic brevity with a 
marked preference for summary form including multiple detail at the 
cost of descriptiveness and explicit narrative, 52 the Old English 
martyrologist often concentrates on the presentation of a few 
selected episodes from his sources, with a tendency towards includ¬ 
ing the sensational or miraculous. In general, Bede's technique is 
more deserving of the label 'historical', while that of the Old 
English martyrologist can, with more justification, be called 
'narrative'. 

(c) The different methods of the two martyrologists are 
particularly discernible in their prose style, especially their 
syntax. Bede's tendency towards a brief and concise presentation 
can be seen in the comparative lack of epithet. The decisive stylis¬ 
tic feature of his work, however, is the compressed syntax of an 
entry type very frequently used, where most of the information is 
found in a single complex sentence. 53 OEM, on the other hand, 
normally has a predominantly paratactic structure with short syn¬ 
tactic units and simple narrative linking devices. The Old English 
martyrologist also makes use of a number of descriptive formulae when 
he does not want to include narrative detail, or when such detail 
may not have been accessible to him. 54 Another striking feature of 
the Old English martyrologist's style is his tendency to be over¬ 
explicit in his inclusion of explanatory detail which may often seem 
redundant to the modern reader. 5 

In trying to draw further conclusions from these observations, 
it might be tempting to transfer the comparative stylistic simplicity 
of OEM to a simplicity of mind in the public for which OEM was 
intended. But this stylistic simplicity may also be a consequence 
of the high degree of formalism intrinsic in the textual genre, which 
is expressed by different means in the Latin and the Old English 
texts. It is certainly dangerous to use the syntactic structure of 
OEM as a means for dating the text in the way Georg Herzfeld 
attempts to: "We may feel certain that he [i.e. the Old English 
martyrologist] had not King Alfred's work as an example before him, 
and, although we cannot arrive at a definite result with the material 
before us, the earlier date (850) is perhaps more probable". 56 
There is a significant difference between the free prose of Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastics and the repetitive formalized prose in Bede's 
martyrology due at least partly to the different functions of the 
texts; and functional differences may also provide an explanation 
for stylistic and syntactic variation in other early extant texts 
written in a new medium for literary expression, English prose. 57 
There is one certain conclusion to be reached, namely that Bede as 
a martyrologist, and the Old English martyrologist, building on 
similar basic structural patterns, used different techniques for 
different aims, which gives each of their works a distinctive 
original character. 

There is a final question to be asked: is it likely that the 

Old English martyrologist used Bede’s text as a model? In view of 

5 8 

the differences in the overall structure of the two works, of the 
different textual detail in individual entries, and of the different 
stylistic techniques used by the two martyrologists, this does not 
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at first sight seem very likely. On the other hand, if we consider 
that a similar basic information pattern was used by Bede as well 
as the Old English martyrologist for the new type of ’narrative' or 
'historical' martyrology, it does not seem improbable that Bede's 
work was used by the compiler of OEM to provide a framework for his 
entries which he very often filled with additional textual material 
more suited to his taste or his intentions. 





\ APPENDIX 
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NOTES 
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Bede's.prose martyrology, extant in interpolated form only, is edited in 
H. Quentin, Les martyrologes historiques du moyen age (Paris, 1908; repr. 
Aalen, 1969) pp.48-111, and in Jacques Dubois, G, Renaud, Edition pratique 
des martyrologes de Bede, de 1'anonyme lyonnais et de Florus (Paris, 1976); 
Quentin's date for Bede is "peu avant 735" (p.683). On the problems con¬ 
cerning the establishment of Bede's original text, cf. Jacques Dubois, Les 
martyrologes du moyen age latin (Turnhout, 1978) pp.38-9. For OEM, I shall 
refer to ray edition: Das altenglische Martyrologium , ed. Gunter Kotzor, 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Abhandlungen, 
N.F. 88/1, 2, 2 vols. (Munchen, 1981); for the date of OEM, cf. below, n.56. 
On general differences in the entry structure between Bede and OEM, cf. 
Kotzor, vol. I, pp.196-9, and G. Kotzor, "The Latin Tradition of Martyr- 
ologies and the Old English Martyrology", to be published in Studies in 
Earlier Old English Prose, ed. Paul E. Szarmach (Binghamton, 1985). 


On the terms 'narrative' and 'historical' martyrology, cf. Kotzor, 

Martyrology , vol. I, p.177 and n.6. I am aware that I am over-simplifying 
by referring to the 'Old English martyrologist 1 in the course of this essay. 
It has not yet been established whether the original compilation was a 
Latin text subsequently translated into Old English (in which case some of 
the stylistic features discussed below would be attributable to the trans¬ 
lator) , or whether the compilation was an original Old English text using 
Latin sources; cf. J.E. Cross, "The Latinity of the Ninth-Century Old English 
Martyrologist", to be published in Szarmach, Studies. The possibility of 
multiple authorship is also not to be excluded. 

In addition to entries on martyrs, Bede, as well as OEM, also includes 
entries on confessors, church festivals, and computistical material; cf. 
Kotzor I, p.175, n.2. 

Bede's sources are presented and discussed in Quentin, pp.56-112. In this 
context I need hardly refer to the comprehensive and exemplary investigation 
into the sources of OEM which is being carried out by J.E. Cross. On other 
Latin prose martyrologies (such as the 9th century compilations of Florus 
of Lyons, Ado of Vienne, Usuard of St Germain, and Rhabanus Maurus), cf. 
Dubois, Les martyrologes. 

H. Delehaye, "Le temoignage des martyrologes". Analecta Bollandiana 26 
(1907) pp.79-80. On the terminological problem and the early history of 
calendars and martyrologies, cf. also Dubois, Les martyrologes, pp.16-17, 
and Rene Aigrain, L'hagiographie. Ses sources, ses methodes, son histoire 
(Paris, 1953) pp.13-50. 


One fact to be noted here is that earlier liturgical calendars often con¬ 
tain more textual information than later texts, cf. also Kotzor I, pp.261-2. 
In the context of this essay I have excluded non-verbal information also 
contained in calendars, e.g. indications of the liturgical rank of saints' 
festivals. 

St. Willibrord’s Calendar, ed. H.A. Wilson, HBS 55 (London, 1918) p.9. 

English Kalendars before A.D . 1100, ed. Francis Wormald, HBS 72 (London, 
1934) p.8. 


Square brackets are used to indicate textual elements which may not be 
included in specific entries. The label DESIGNATION is used for expressions 
characterizing the saints concerned, such as "episcopi", "apostoli", 
"exorcistae", as well as (in the case of OEM) "£>aes miclan martyres", "£>$s 
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cempan",- "Jpaare famnan". The informational categories do not necessarily 
occur in individual texts in the order suggested by the formalized 
pattern. 

The quotation is from the textual type found in the Echternach MS of the 
Martyrologium (Pseudo).Hieronymianum (MS Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
lat. 10837), i.e. "Willibrord*s martyrology", ed. H. Quentin, Acta 
Sanctorum, Nov. II, ii (1931) p.395. The Hieronymian martyrology very rarely 
includes narrative information, e.g. in the entry on St Stephen "... qui 
lapidatus est a Iudaeis" (p.lo). The expression 'natale' (for 'festival') 
is treated as part of the NAME category in the course of this essay. 

On the possibility of an earlier 'historical' martyrology used by Bede, 
cf. Quentin, Martyrologes historiques, pp.683-4. 

The examples from Bede I are taken from Quentin, p.52. According to Quentin 
(p.684) Bede I, the earlier of the two extant interpolated versions of 
Bede's martyrology, was composed after 755. The best MS containing Bede I 
is the fragmentary MS St Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek 451, s.ix inc. The OEM 
example is taken from my edition, p.198. 

HE V.24: "A martyrology of the festivals of the holy martyrs, in which I 
have diligently tried to note down all that I could find about them, not 
only on what day, but also by what sort of combat and under what judge they 
'overcame the world", quotation and translation from Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People, ed. Bertram Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors 
(Oxford, 1969) pp.570, 571. 

I have changed the order suggested in the quotation by putting PERSECUTOR 
before TORMENTS & MARTYRDOM to suit the logical order, but also to confirm 
to the order found in the majority of Bede's entries. The category TORMENTS 
is the one most frequently omitted by Bede in his realization of the basic 
pattern. 

Dubois/Renaud, p.127 (Quentin, p.88). Kotzor II, pp.147-8. A translation 
of Bede's text runs: 'July 14. (The festival) of St Phocas, bishop of 
Pontus, who overcame (torments by) fetters, iron(?) and fire for (the love 
of) Christ under the emperor Trajanus (and) the prefect Africanus? whose 
relics are (to be found) in the church of the Apostles, in Gaul, in the 
town of Vienne'. For the OEM entry, I shall use an unpublished translation 
by J.E. Cross: 'On the fourteenth day of the month is the memoria of the 
great martyr who is called Saint Phocas. He was bishop in the province 
which is called Pontus; but the emperor Traianus threatened him with 
unspeakable punishments for (his) belief in Christ; and, finally, he ordered 
him to be sent into a burning oven, and, in it, he sent forth his spirit. 

And three days after this he showed (himself) before the emperor's door, and 
called the emperor, and told him that hell was opened and its torments pre¬ 
pared for him and ordered him to hasten to it. And then, the emperor died 
immediately after this. The relics of this bishop are in the province of 
Gaul in the city of Vienne and the relics are very famous throughout the 
world . 

For a discussion of the descriptive formulae frequently used by the Old 
English martyrologist, cf. Kotzor I, pp.409-21. 

In comparing the prose style of a Latin text with that of an Old English 
text we have to take into account that some of the stylistic features may be 
due to structural differences between the two languages, and will not 
necessarily reflect differences attributable to the individuality of the 
authors. 
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Cf. below, n.38. 

Dubois/Renaud, p.147 (Quentin, p.79). Kotzor II, p.175. 

Cf. Quentin, pp.77-81, Kotzor I, p.274 n.406 and J.E. Cross, "The Passio 
S. Laurentii et aliorum: Latin Manuscripts and the Old English Martyrology" 
Medieval Studies (45) 1983, pp.200-13. Another martyr from the Gesta 
Laurentii discussed in this essay is Hippolytus, cf. below, pp.162-3. The 
quotation from Bede may be translated as 'who, compelled by the confession 
of St Lawrence, asked to be baptized by him'. 

"He believed because he saw an angel of God stand and dry St Lawrence's 
limbs with a cloth, when the emperor Decius ordered him to be pierced 
with spiked iron clubs; and then he received baptism . . ." (translation 
by J.E. Cross, "The Passio S. Laurentii . . .", n.32). 

Cf. Kotzor I, p.416 and above, n.16. 

Dubois/Renaud, p.114 (Quentin, p.75). Kotzor II, pp.333-4. 

On the pseudo-historical detail in OEM, cf. Kotzor II, p.324, and J.E. 
Cross, "Latinity". The OEM quotation on the emperor's punishment reads 
in translation: "... an arrow came from heaven and wounded him in one 
of his cheeks, and he died at once" (Herzfeld, p.107); Herzfeld attributes 
this part of the story to the punishment of the executioner, but the con¬ 
text in OEM suggests that the person referred to is the emperor Julianus. 

The text of the John and Paul entry is extant in MS C (CCCC 196) of OEM 
only, which expands the tironic note 7 as and, as opposed to ond in MS B 
(BL Cotton Julius A.x), the base MS of my edition. 

Dubois/Renaud, p.177 (Quentin, p.71). Kotzor II, pp.220-1. 


Cf. above, pp.156-7. 


"But then his magic arts vanished before her holiness like smoke when it 
glides away, or wax when it melts from the fire" (Herzfeld, p.181). The 
origin of the double image is discussed in an unpublished article by J.E. 
Cross (it occurs, for example, in Aldhelm's prose De Virginitate, which 
was used as a source by the Old English martyrologist, cf. Kotzor I, pp. 
256-7). 

Dubois/Renaud, p.lOO (Quentin, p.82). Kotzor II, pp.114-16. 

Translation by J.E. Cross, "A Virgo in the Old English Martyrology", Notes 
and Queries 29 (1982) p.104 (the emendation ond is suggested by Cross, 
n.14): "And the man who beheaded them told all the people that he saw 
their souls when they went out of the body, as if they were adorned with 
gems and clothed in gold and in shining garments and angels, rejoicing, 
bore them in their hands to heaven". 


Cf. above, n.16. 

Bede's entry also includes one qualifying adjective ("dira vincula"), and 
one adverb qualifying a participial adjective ("splendide ornatas"). 



Dubois/Renaud, p.71 (Quentin, pp.85-6). Kotzor II, pp.64-6. 


Cf. J.E. Cross, "The Influence of Irish Texts and Tradition on the Old 
English Martyrology'*, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 81 (1981) 
pp.188-9. 


"Among these nations were men so unclean that they worshipped idols and 
ate dead bodies. This St. Mark healed sick men and lepers and awakened 
dead people from death" (Herzfeld, pp.63, 65). For examples of the 
miraculous element in OEM, cf. Kotzor I, pp.408-9. For unsavoury detail 
cf. e.g. the entry on Lawrence, Kotzor II, p.176 (the detailed description 
of the roasting of the martyr). 

Cf. below, p.162 and n.41. 

The Passio Marci (Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina 5276), cf. J.E. Cross, 
"Irish Texts", p.188 and n.78. 

In this case, the syntactic head includes Natale , cf. below, p.164. 


For a detailed analysis of Ado's method, cf. Quentin, pp.465-649. In 
the later Latin prose raartyrologies up to Ado, Bede's text is normally 
retained (with slight modifications), and expanded by including additional 
detail from the longer hagiographical texts ( passiones etc.), or from 
other sources. This method is used by Ado to such an extent that his 
work sometimes reads more like a short legendary than a martyrology. 


The time structure is also recognizable in the OEM entry, but it is pre¬ 
sented with less precision than in Bede; cf. the beginning of the quo¬ 
tations given below, p.162 (with a translation in n.41). There are rare 
examples of complex syntax to be found in OEM, cf. above, p.157, and 
Herzfeld, p.xxxii. 

Bede: 'where around midnight he was at first comforted by an angelic visi¬ 
tation, and then by an appearance of the Lord himself he was called to the 
heavenly kingdom' Dubois/Renaud, p.71 (Quentin, p.86). OEM : "There 
(Herzfeld: "where") God's angel appeared to him at night and told him that 
in the morning he would enter into eternal rest. At last Christ himself 
appeared to him at night and said to him: Peace be with thee, Mark, our 
evangelist (Herzfeld: "apostle")"; translation from Herzfeld, p.65 (my 
modifications). 


Dubois/Renaud, p.149 (Quentin, p.80). Kotzor II, pp.179-80. 

Cf. above, p.156 and n.20. 

" . . . but he believed in God through the miracles which he saw from 
the deacon, St. Lawrence, and he received baptism ..." (translation by 
J.E. Cross, "The Passio S. Laurentii . . .", n.36). 

This is especially noticeable in the case of the entry on Mark. It has 
to be pointed out, however, that there is a greater number of lengthy 
entries in Bede than is suggested by the random selection discussed in 
this essay, e.g. the entries on St Sebastian (Quentin, p.91), Sts Victor 
and Corona (Quentin, pp.94-5). 



This is also true for the entry on Procopius. The essential syntactic 
difference is that the relative clauses in OEM are short and followed 
by predominantly paratactic structures, while in Bede they frequently 
contain additional embedded constructions. 


Dubois/Renaud, p.121 (Quentin, p.89). Kotzor II, pp.140-1. 

Cf. also above, n.38 and n.10. 

For a comparison of Bede's entry with its source (BHL 6949), cf. Quentin, 
p.89. 

We also find the Old English martyrologist's fondness for adding explanatory 
detail in this entry, i.e. "se waes on Palestina daere magfe" OEM / "in 
Palestina" Bede. 


Cf. above, pp.153-4, and the table of formalized information patterns on p.167. 


This is a general tendency in Bede, although there are counter-examples, 
cf. the discussion of the entry on Mark the Evangelist, and n.45. 

E.g. in the entries on Romanus and Procopius. 

Cf. above, n.16. 

This may be caused partly by the difficulties involved in turning Latin 
constructions into Old English syntax, and partly by the martyrologist's 
(or his expected audience's) unfamiliarity with the material presented 
(e.g. in the Phocas entry, "He was biscop" OEM compared with "episcopi" 

Bede, and "on daere magde de Pontus is nemned" OEM "Ponti" Bede). 

Herzfeld, p.xxxii. My reaction to Herzfeld's suggestion is intended as a 
methodological caveat. I do not mean to imply that OEM is a contemporary 
of the 'Alfredian' translations, as this is still an open issue, cf. the 
discussion of dating alternatives in the introduction to my edition 
(pp.453-4), and Celia Sisam's review of my edition ( Notes and Queries 30 
(1983) p.67). Cf. also, for the date tentatively suggested for the com¬ 
position of OEM by J.E. Cross (before the middle of the ninth century), 

"'Legimus in ecclesiasticis historiis', A Sermon for All Saints, and its 
Use in Old English Prose", Traditio 33 (1977) p.134, and "Popes of Rome 
in the Old English Martyrology ", ARCA , Classical and Medieval Texts , 

Papers and Monographs 3, Papers of the Liverpool Latin Seminar 2 (Liverpool, 
1979) p.204. The predominance of (conjunctive) parataxis in Old English 
texts is traditionally regarded as an indication of 'primitive style', 
cf., for example, Georg Rubens, Parataxe und Hypotaxe in dem altesten Teil 
der Sachsenchronik (Halle, 1915) pp.52-3, and C. Sprockel, The Language of 
the Parker Chronicle, vol. II (The Hague, 1973) p.73. 

For the different presentation of textual material by Bede in the Historia 
Ecclesiastica (HE) and in his martyrology (in entries where he may have 
used HE as a source), cf. Quentin's comparison of the Bede entry on St Alban 
with its source (p.105); for the difference between OEM and Warferth's 
translation of Gregory's Dialogues (where Gregory's Latin text is the source 
of the OEM entry), compare, e.g., the OEM entry on Benedict of Nursia 
(Kotzor II, p.40) with Warferth's text (ed. Hans Hecht, Bibliothek der 
angelsachsischen Prosa 5 (Leipzig, 1900; repr. Darmstadt, 1965) pp.175-6): 
OEM "... his brodra twegen geseagon asnne weg fram his mynstre rihte east 
on done heofon; se was bebraded mid hwitum ryftum, ond far waes on unrira 
scinendra leohtfata, ond far stod an beorht wer ond cwaf to him: 'I>is is 
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se weg midjpy ]?e Drihtnes se leofa Benedictus astag on heof on'." / GD "hi 
3 esawon be 3 en, peet an scinende we 3 7 lyxende was astreht mid 3 odwebbenum 
paellum 7 unarimdum leohtfatum ymbseted 7 mid rihtre sti 3 e eastweardes waes 
apaened to heofonum fram Benedictes cytan. 7 ofer pam we 3 e waes standende 
swi 6 e beorht wer mid arwyrdlicum 3 e 3 yrelan, se acsode pa brodra, hwses we 3 
peet vrare, pe hi sceawedon, hi andetton, pc et hi nyston, se beorhta wer cw®5 
to pam: 'pis is se we^, on pam drihtnes deorlin 3 Benedictus 3 estah to 
heofonum’", Hecht's text is from MS Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 322 
(s.xi^). On syntactic and stylistic variation in the transmission of GD , 
cf, David Yerkes, Syntax and Style in Old English: A Comparison of the Two 
Versions of W&rferth's Translation of Gregory's Dialogues (Binghamton, 
1982). 


On structural differences between OEM and Bede, cf. the references at the 
end of n.l. On similarities between Bede and OEM in the initial part of 
some entries, cf. p.163 and n.46, but cf. also the 'narrative' entry of 
the Hieronymian martyrology referred to in n.10 which has a similar syntac¬ 
tic pattern. 



THE DISSEMINATION OF ALCUIN’S DE VIRTUT1BUS ET VITUS 
LIBER IN OLD ENGLISH: A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


By CLARE A. LEES 

The connections between the Carolingian Reforms in eighth and 
ninth-century France, and the Benedictine Revival in tenth and 
eleventh-century England, have become increasingly interesting to 
scholars. A notable instance of these connections is the use by 
Alfric, one of the leading proponents of the English Revival, of 
Carolingian homiliaries in the composition of his Catholic 
Homilies . 1 Homiliaries, collections of homilies by the Fathers 
arranged for the Church calendar, provide one example of the 
Carolingian interest in the compilation and abbreviation of patris¬ 
tic literature. Another kind of ecclesiastical handbook, the 
florilegium, assembles notable sententiae patrum, and also appears 
to have had some popularity . 2 The success of such handbooks in 
Anglo-Saxon England is indicated not merely by the use of homi¬ 
liaries and florilegia by English writers, but also by the fact 
that one homilist, Wulfstan, compiled his own 'florilegium', the 
Commonplace Book . 3 This paper briefly examines the nature of the 
florilegium, and then assesses the evidence for the knowledge and 
dissemination of such books in Old English, with particular respect 
to Alcuin's De Virtutibus et Vitiis Liber . 4 


Florilegia in the Carolingian Period. 

There are at least two main categories of florilegia - the 
Classical and the Christian. The Classical florilegium comprised 
extracts from Classical writers, selected for their ethical content 
and, no doubt, playing an important role in the school curriculum . 5 
Christian florilegia or florileges ascetiques , 6 on the other hand, 
consisted of selections from the Bible and patristic writers con¬ 
cerning a wide range of Christian moral issues, and focusing on 
the vices and virtues. These florilegia, McKitterick suggests, 
are the subject of several edicts of Carolingian councils, advocat¬ 
ing that every priest should possess a few sententiae patrum for 
his own education, and that of his congregation . 7 

The subject of these Christian florilegia, at least initially, 
was the vices and virtues. Christian florilegia thus articulate 
the struggle facing every Christian in this world, and suggest 
models for his behaviour. The compilation of such handbooks must 
be ascribed in part to the emphasis on the vices in the larger body 
of penitential literature in this period and later . 8 However, the 
particular structure of the florilegium, presenting a convenient, 
pre-selected digest of Biblical and patristic thinking on traditional 
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moral issues, made such writings accessible to lay and cleric 
alike. 9 

The medieval popularity of florilegia is evidenced by the 
large number of extant manuscripts. Despite an apparent similarity 
of content and purpose (the moral education of every Christian), the 
florilegia vary in structure and content according to the compilers' 
principles of selection, producing works as different as Defensor's 
encyclopaedic Liber Scintillarum and Aicuin's more modest De 
Virtutibus . 10 The intention of the De Virtutibus was to produce a 
small handbook of sententiae patrum to stimulate devotional study 
by, for example, presenting a clear formal arrangement of the vices 
and virtues. 11 Written in 799 or 800 by a prominent figure of the 
Carolingian Reform, the De Virtutibus contains thirty-five chapters 
and a dedicatory letter. 12 Its first twenty-six chapters deal with 
subjects similar to those of the Liber Scintillarum (wisdom and 
faith as well as pride and deceit). Chapters twenty-seven to thirty- 
four catalogue the eight capital sins, briefly mentioning their 
remedia (complementary virtues); 13 the final chapter treats the 
four cardinal virtues. Unlike Defensor, Alcuin does not name his 
authorities (though he clearly draws on Cassian, Gregory and Isidore 
for the schema of the vices and virtues), emphasising the moral 
qualities themselves. 14 

The difficulties of dealing with florilegia are highlighted by 
the uncertain relationship of Aicuin's and Defensor's handbooks: 15 
both draw on similar Biblical and patristic material, and both may 
have used an intermediate collection of extracts such as those in 
Isidore's Sententiae. Both works, popular in their own right, 
generated other florilegia and were used in the composition of 
Latin homilies. 16 Florilegia, in general, are compilations of brief 
extracts from various sources on traditional moral subjects; 
inevitably such handbooks became part of the reference material 
available to subsequent writers, either as replacements or supple¬ 
ments to more comprehensive collections of the works of the Fathers. 
Problems of locating the direct or ultimate sources of Carolingian 
florilegia, and their derivatives, complicate any assessment of 
their influence in Anglo-Saxon England. 


Florilegia in Anglo-Saxon England. 

Like the Liber Scintillarum, 17 Aicuin's De Virtutibus seems 
to have been held in some regard in England. According to H. 
Gneuss, at least two Latin manuscripts have English associations: 
London, BL Cotton Vespasian MS D vi (saec. X med.); and Avranches, 
Bibliotheque Municipals MS 81 (saec. XI 2 ). 18 in addition, two 
partial translations of the De Virtutibus are extant: one in 
London, BL Cotton Vespasian MS D xiv (saec. XII med.) (chapters 1- 
16 only), and the other in Cambridge, University Library MS Ii. 1. 
33 (saec. XII 2 ) (chapters 1-13 only). 19 English translations of 
two chapters, "De Non Tardandi Converti ad Deum" ("Be Gecyrred- 
nysse"), and "De Perseverantia" ("Be Purhwununge"), appear in 
London, BL Cotton Tiberius MS A iii (saec. XI med.)Latin manu¬ 
scripts of other florilegia such as the Collectio Canonum 
Hiberniensium and Smaragdus's Diadema Monachorum , as well as works 
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such as Isidore's Sententiae also appear to have circulated in 
Anglo-Saxon England. 21 

Part of the reason for the popularity of Alcuin's De Virtutibus 
must be due to his convenient schema of the eight deadly vices. The 
number of extant manuscripts dealing with the deadly sins such as 
those of Prudentius' Psgchomachia and Aldhelm's prose De Laude 

2 2 

Viigmitatxs witness a general interest in this kind of material. 

It was a subject particularly apt for times of penance and, indeed, 
many of the Old English adaptations of Alcuin are extant in homilies 
written for the two seasons of Lent and Rogationtide. 

Evidence for the knowledge of florilegia in England is not 
simply a question of identifying extant Latin manuscripts with 
English associations, however. Other evidence for the transmission 
of florilegia may be had from the identification of the use of 
florilegia in Old English writing. Extracts from Paulinus of 

Aquileia's Liber Exhortationis , for example, furnish sources for 

2 3 

sections of three anonymous Old English homilies. 

In addition to the Old English translations of the De 
Virtutibus already mentioned, various adaptations of Alcuin's work 
have been identified in Old English homilies. These include adap¬ 
tations in three pre-Benedictine Revival homilies; Vercelli XX, 24 
Vercelli III and its variant versions, 25 and an anonymous Rogation- 
tide homily. 26 Later homilies using Alcuin include /Elfric' s 
Dominica in Media Quadragesime from his Second Series of Catholic 
Homilies and Wulfstan's Her Ongynp be Cristendome , 27 

Vercelli XX contains the most faithful treatment of the De 
Virtutibus in Old English homilies, although even here transmission 
is not straightforward or direct. This penitential homily is a 
compilation containing two adaptations from Alcuin. The first, a 
discussion of the deadly sins together with their respective virtues 
and the four cardinal virtues, forms the body of the homily. It 
follows Alcuin's basic presentation, beginning with a description 
of each vice and an enumeration of other vices engendered by it; 
and concluding with mention of the practices which may overcome 
each vice. Professor Cross has shown that this section is not a 
literal translation but "a considered selection, accurately under¬ 
stood by an excellent Latinist", who selects details from each 
chapter of the relevant section of the De Virtutibus and confidently 
handles Alcuin's wide range of moral vocabulary. 28 Yet the trans¬ 
lator is apparently content to continue the process of selection 
and abbreviation begun by Alcuin; as Szarmach notes, his most 
significant departure from Alcuin is to introduce the vices as a 
mnemonic list which, given the number of lists of the vices circu¬ 
lating in this period, is hardly innovatory. 29 Professor Cross has 
recently indicated to me that the direct source for this section is 
a short passage found in Cambridge, Pembroke College MS 25 entitled 
"Predicatio bona: de VIII vitiis idemque virtutibus". The compiler 
of Vercelli XX thus did not use Alcuin directly, and also seems to 
have used Pembroke College MS 25 for his second passage in the 
homily taken from Alcuin, that on almsgiving, which might otherwise 
have looked like a direct translation of capitulum XVII, "De 
Eleemosynis" ("Concerning Alms"). J. Turville-Petre skilfully 
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demonstrated that this extract had already been re-worked in 
another Latin piece before reaching Vercelli XX, 30 as has now been 
confirmed by H.L. Spencer's recent identification of this Latin 
source in Cambridge, Pembroke College MS 25. 31 Vercelli XX, there¬ 
fore, apparently offers evidence both of direct dissemination, and 
indirect transmission via an intermediary, of Alcuin's De Virtutibus. 
However, the work of J. Turville-Petre, H.L. Spencer and Professor 
Cross shows that both Alcuinic sections depend on two intermediate 
sources found in one manuscript, so that the compiler of Vercelli 
XX is unlikely to be the translator of either section. A source 
analysis of Vercelli XX highlights some problems in dealing with 
florilegia transmission in Old English; more are revealed in examin¬ 
ing the transmission of the De Virtutibus in other pre-Reform 
homilies. 

Another Vercelli homily, Vercelli III, was first noted by M. 
Forster as using several chapters from Alcuin's De Virtutibus , 
though in this case from the earlier sections on pride and hope, 
for example, not from that on the vices. 32 J. Turville-Petre noted 
similar collections of this material preserved in an Old Icelandic 
homily and in an Old English homily found in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library MS 343, amongst others. The identification of other 
specific elements from these homilies in various Latin handbooks, 
including the Liber Scintillarum and the Collectio Canonum 
Hiberniensium , led Turville-Petre, aided by the evidence of Vercelli 
XX, to postulate the existence of a lost Latin source behind the 
independent vernacular translations. She suggested that this Latin 
source, a pastiche from various sources, had used a florilegium for 
its material. 33 H.L. Spencer has again confirmed Turville-Petre's 
deductions, by finding this lost Latin source in Cambridge, 

Pembroke College MS 25, the best extant representative of a 
homiliary thought to date from the Carolingian period. 34 

Vercelli III and its variants provide evidence of a consider¬ 
able dissemination of the De Virtutibus before it reached the Old 
English homilist. It is possible to reconstruct this dissemination: 
Alcuin combined extracts from the Bible and patristic sources, or 
used a florilegium himself, for the De Virtutibus. Some of his 
chapters were recombined in another florilegium, now lost but 
resembling the Collectio Canonum Hiberniensium. This florilegium 
provided some of the material for the Latin homily printed by 
Spencer. This Latin homily, or something similar, was translated 
by the homilist of Vercelli III. 

Rogationtide homily 7, in J. Bazire and J.E. Cross's recent 
edition, appears to provide evidence of a more direct dissemination 
of the De Virtutibus. This penitential homily for Rogationtide 
opens with an exhortation to confession, adapted with slight modifi¬ 
cation from the chapter on confession in the De Virtutibus . M. 

Godden has demonstrated that the homily is a compilation, drawing 
on a number of other vernacular homilies, and he identifies at 
least fourteen different sources. Nevertheless, Godden suggests 
that the opening is probably the work of the compiler. 35 If the 
compiler did translate the chapter on confession directly from a 
manuscript of Alcuin's work, his translation gives some indication 
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of its availability. However, the use of a Latin source by a com¬ 
piler whose habitual method of composition is to compile from 
vernacular sources, given the evidence for transmission of Vercelli 
XX and Vercelli III, equally suggests the possibility of an inter¬ 
mediate source. The opening section of the Rogationtide homily, 
therefore, need not conclusively indicate that the homilist was 
aware of the De Virtutibus , only that he knew a convenient dis¬ 
cussion of confession that would provide an apt introduction to his 
homily. 

The very popularity of Alcuin's De Virtutibus in the early 
medieval period, together with its evident attraction as a reference 
work from the Carolingian period, resulted in its rapid use in other 
Latin florilegia and homilies. Evidence of Alcuin in an Old English 
homily does not necessarily mean that Alcuin is the direct source 
for that section of the homily, although his work remains the 
ultimate source. These three pre-Benedictine Reform homilies, 
Vercelli XX, Vercelli III and Rogationtide 7, indicate an early 
dissemination of the De Virtutibus , from the original work through 
Carolingian florilegia and homilies into Old English, by which time 
an awareness of the work as specifically Alcuin's had assumed less 
importance. 

The use of Alcuin by ffilfric was first identified by M. Forster 
in a passage dealing with the vices and virtues in a Lenten homily, 
Dominica in Media Quadragesime. On the same occasion, Forster 
suggested that ffilfric may have also used Cassian, one of Alcuin's 
own sources. 36 As Forster indicated, ®lfric's brief discussion of 
the complementary virtues ( remedia ) appears to be a direct trans¬ 
lation from Alcuin, cap. XXXIV; compare Alcuin: 

Prima superbia per humilitatem, gula per abstinentiam, 
fornicatio per castitatem, avaritia per abstinentiam 
[MS S. Jac., largitatem et contemptum mundi], ira per 
patientiam, acedia per instantiam boni operis, 
tristitia mala per laetitiam spiritualem, vana gloria 
per charitatem Dei [Al., per sapientiam] [vincitur] : 37 
(First pride [is overcome] by humility, gluttony by 
abstinence, fornication by chastity, avarice by 
abstinence [liberality and contempt of the world], 
anger by patience, sloth by perseverance in good 
works, evil grief by spiritual joy, vain glory by the 
love of God [by wisdom].) 

with ffilfric: 

We sceolon oferwinnan aerest gifernysse mid 
gemetegunge. sates and wastes; Forlrger. o6<5e galnysse. 
mid claennysse. swa fat se laeweda his aewe healde. and 
se gehadoda godes <5eow symle on claennysse wunige. 
swa swa se canon, him cudlice saeg6; We sceolon ofer¬ 
winnan woruldlice gytsunge. mid cystignysse ures 
claenan modes; And weamette mid wislice gedylde. and 
woruldlice unrotnysse. raid gastlicere blisse; 

Asolcennysse. mid sodre anraednysse; Ydelne gylp. mid 
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incundre lufe; Modignysse. mid micelre eadmodnysse . 38 

However, .Slfric has made slight modifications and reorganised 
the list to correspond with his own list of the vices. £lfric's 
definition of the two types of grief ( tristitia) also appears to be 
based on Alcuin, although the ultimate source is Cassian . 39 

There are general similarities between ^lfric's schema of the 
vices and that found in the De Virtutibus. £lfric, like Alcuin, 
gives a description of each vice, its progeny and its remedia. 
However, the passage on the vices in £lfric consists of an intro¬ 
duction and brief enumeration of the vices, followed by a fuller 
list with individual descriptions, and concluding with the list of 
complementary vices and virtues, ffilfric's presentation thus 
differs from Alcuin's which includes the remedia both in the 
individual chapters and at the end of the section. By dividing 
the vices and the remedia into two lists, ffilfric is able to repeat 
the list of the vices three times for the benefit of the congre¬ 
gation. 

There are other significant differences between iElfric and 
Alcuin. It has already been mentioned that Alcuin's principal 
source for the vices section of the De Virtutibus is Cassian, and 
that some of the individual descriptions are taken from Gregory . 90 
Alcuin's major innovation in inheriting Cassian's list is to put 
pride at the head of the list, and to reverse the order of despair 
and sloth. The other influential list of the vices in this period 
is that found in Gregory's Moralia, and the importance attached by 
Alcuin to pride is almost certainly due to Gregory . 41 When Slfric 
enumerates the vices, his list is closer to the Cassianic, rather 
than the Alcuinic, list. This is most clearly illustrated by the 
following table : 42 


CASSIAN 

GREGORY 

ALCUIN 

£LFRIC 

gula 

(superbia) 

superbia 

gyfernyss 

fornicatio 

inanis gloria 

gula 

galnyss 

avaritia 

invidia 

fornicatio 

gytsung 

ira 

ira 

avaritia 

weamet 

tristitia 

tristitia 

ira 

unrotnys 

acedia 

avaritia 

acedia 

asolcennyss 

cenodoxia 

ventris ingluvies 

tristitia 

ydel gylp 

superbia 

luxuria 

cenodoxia 

modignyss 

gluttony 

(pride) 

pride 

gluttony 

fornication 

vain glory 

gluttony 

fornication 

avarice 

envy 

fornication 

avarice 

anger 

anger 

avarice 

anger 

despair 

despair 

anger 

despair 

sloth 

avarice 

sloth 

sloth 

vain glory 

gluttony 

despair 

vain glory 

pride 

fornication 

vain glory 

pride. 


The order of the vices had not completely stabilized in Anglo- 
Saxon England , 43 and this probably accounts for Slfric's sensi¬ 
tivity about placing pride last - he supplies an explanation: 
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Modignyss is endenext gesett on getele 6eera 
heafodleahtra. for <San 6e se unwaera on ende oft 
modegad on godum weorcum. and nele gode 6ancian. 

6e hine mid halgum magnum, healice geglengde. 44 

Other lists of the vices such as those found in Wulfstan, in 
Vercelli III and in Theodulf's Capitula, also place pride last, 45 
so the possibility of a direct influence from Cassian is unlikely. 

A similar reason probably lies behind ZBlfric's justification of 
eight, as opposed to the Gregorian seven, vices. The explanation 
given by £lfric, the analogy to the seven Canaanite nations 
together with Egypt, is found in other commentaries on the vices 
but not in Alcuin. It appears to derive ultimately from Origen, 
but is also found in Cassian and Aldhelm's prose De Laude 
Virginitatis . 4 6 

The difference in the order of the vices and the use of 
additional material by ffilfric indicates that the De Virtutibus was 
not ^lfric's only source. This is also suggested by a comparison 
of the descriptions of the vices in both works. Despite the diffi¬ 
culties in comparing a brief list of vices found in a homily, and 
a fuller discussion found in a florilegium, there is a lack of 
verbal correspondence between £lfric and Alcuin. Some of the 
descriptions, such as that of avarice, 47 do bear a general simi¬ 
larity but this is inevitable given the use of the same subject by 
both writers. The image of gluttony in £lfric is much more explicit 
than that in Alcuin: 

Witodlice 6urh gifernysse was Adam se frumsceapena 

man bepasht. 6a 6a he onbirigde £>ees forbodenan apples . . . 

per quam primi parentes humani generis paradisi 
felicitatem perdiderunt . . . 4e 

(through which the first parents of the human race 
lost the joy of paradise . . .) 

The temptation of Adam is the archetypal example of gluttony: 
similar examples may be found in Cassian and Wulfstan, 49 and there 
is no need to regard Alcuin as Elfric's direct source. Similarly, 
£lfric's discussion of pride appears to be based on Alcuin, cap. 
XXVII; however, the statement "se geworhte englas to deoflum" is not 
found in this chapter but in the earlier chapter also on pride, cap. 
XXIII: "Nam superbia ex angelis daemones fecit" ('for pride made 
devils from angels'). 50 This statement is commonly associated with 
pride in florilegia, and again, there is no need to regard Alcuin 
as the direct source. 51 The apparent similarities between the 
'obvious' Latin source, Alcuin, and the Old English writer, £lfric, 
arise, in fact, because both writers are using the same tradition. 

ffilfric discusses the vices and virtues in some detail on two 
other occasions; in the Sermo de Memoria Sanctorum from the Lives 
of Saints, and in an English Pastoral Letter (Fehr III). 52 The 
source for the Sermo remains unidentified, but Fehr suggests that 
the De Virtutibus is the source for the Pastoral Letter. 53 Despite 
variations between fflfric's three detailed lists, both in the order 
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of the vices and in the descriptions, there are more verbal echoes 
between the English lists than between any single English list and 
Alcuin. For this reason, .Elfric's use of these lists merits further 
attention. 

The difference in the order of the vices from the lists in 
the Dominica in Media Quadragesime homily, the Sermo and the 
Pastoral Letter is best demonstrated by the following table: 54 


DOMINICA 


SERMO 


PASTORAL LETTER 


gyfernyss 

galnyss 

gytsung 

weamet 

unrotnys 

asolcennyss 

ydel gylp 

modignyss 


gula/gyfernyss 

fornicatio/galnyss 

avaritia/gitsung 

ira/weamodnyss 

tristitia/unrotnyss 

accidia/asolcennyss 

iactantia/ydel gylp 

superbia/modignyss 


superbia/mody 3 niss 
3 ula/ 3 yferniss 
fornicatio/ 3 alniss 
avaritia/ 3 ytsunc 3 
ira/weamodniss 
accidia/asolcennyss 
tristitia/unrotnyss 
iactantia/jylp, 3 etot. 


Although the Sermo and the Pastoral Letter both use Latin and Old 
English equivalents for the names of the vices, the Sermo list is 
identical in order to that of the earlier Dominica homily. In con¬ 
trast, the Pastoral Letter list follows the Alcuinic order of the 
vices, most notably by placing pride first - another indication of 
the instability of the order of the vices. 55 The Pastoral Letter 
is also closer to Alcuin in its structural framework than ffilfric's 
other two lists. 56 However, both the Dominica homily and the 
Pastoral Letter preface the discussion of the vices with an 
explication of the ten commandments, 57 and there are direct verbal 
echoes of the Dominica in the Pastoral Letter in the treatment of 
the individual vices. Compare the discussion of pride, for 
example: 


Dominica: 

Se eahteoda leahter is modignys. se leahter is ord 
and ende sices yfeles . se geworhte englas to deoflum. 
and aelcre synne anginn is modignyss; Bonne se man 
6urh modignysse forsihd his scyppendes beboda. 

]Donne sona sceal he befeallan on sumum seafie sweartra 

5 8 

synna . . . 


Pastoral -Letter: 

Se forma heafod-leahtor is on leden superbia and on 
en 3 lisc mody 3 niss. 

Seo macode to deoflum pa wlitigan encglas, ]?e wunedon 
on heofonum. 

And se modi 3 a mann ne m $3 cuman to heofonum, ac by6 
6ara deofla 3 efera, butan he ]?ees dysi 3 es 3 eswice. 
For6on-]?e modi 3 niss is swide micel dysi 3 and se wisa 
mann nat, on hwan he modi 3 e. 

Seo modigniss is sices yfeles ord and ende . . . 


(my italics). 
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Despite differences in structural framework between the Dominica 
homily and the Pastoral Letter, similar parallels may be found in 
the descriptions of gluttony, avarice and anger, as well as the 
remedia and the progeny of each vice. On each occasion, comparison 
with Alcuin suggests a close relationship between the two English 
lists, rather than between Alcuin and JElfric. 60 

The Sermo complicates the issue slightly; it uses the same 
order of the vices and a similar structural framework to the 
Dominica homily, but uses material for some of the vices new to any 
of ffilfric's lists or Alcuin's florilegium. The descriptions of 
fornication and avarice can be paralleled, however, in Isidore and 
in the Liber Scintillarum . 61 Other descriptions do bear verbal 
similarities to the Dominica homily and the Pastoral Letter; compare 
the descriptions of anger: 

Dominica: 

Se feorda leahtor is weamet. pmt se man nage his 
modes geweald. ac buton slcere foresceawunge . his 
yrsunge getremad; Of dam leahtre cymd. hream. and 
asbilignys. dyslic dyrstignys. and mansiiht ; 62 

Pastoral Letter: 

Se fifta is Ira, ]?®t is weamodniss, peat se mann ne 
msge his mod jewildan , ac butan slcum wisdoms 
waclice irsaS and mannslihtas jefremaS and fela 
re£>nissa. 6 3 

Sermo: 

Se feorda leahtor is ira. £>aet is on englisc 
weamodnyss. seo ded p&t se man nah his modes 
geweald. and macad manslihtas. and mycele yfelu. 64 

(my italics). 

Even when Alcuin (or Cassian) is the ultimate source, such as in 
the description of grief, the three lists are closer to each other 
than to the source. 65 ffilfric prefaces his passage on the vices in 
the Sermo, not with a discussion of the ten commandments, but with 
a definition of the three chief virtues: faith, hope and charity. 
This definition is also used to introduce similar material in the 

Vercelli III group of homilies, suggesting that this association 
6 e 

was common. 

It is unlikely that ffilfric would repeat identical material on 
three separate occasions, but the parallels between these three 
lists enhances the probability that A’lfric is working with an 
established theme of vices and virtues, of which Alcuin's schema 
forms only a part. In the absence of direct sources for any of 
these lists by dSlfric, the similarities and the differences 
between the lists can be most readily explained by the fact that 
ffilfric was working from memory. The role of memory in iElfric's 
methods of composition has been admirably discussed by Professor 
Cross: 67 new material used in the Sermo is traditional and common; 
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and verbal echoes between the three lists together with the associ¬ 
ation of the vices and virtues with the ten commandments or the 
three chief virtues all suggest the operation of memory. 

The closest use of Alcuin's De Virtutibus by ffilfric remains 
his translation of the vices and remedia from cap. XXXIV in the 
Dominica homily. 68 The use of the same material by Wulfstan casts 
further doubt on the direct dissemination of this extract, as pro¬ 
posed by Forster. Wulfstan uses Alcuin's list in the process of 
adapting a Latin homily, De Christianitate , into the English, Her 
Ongynp be Cristendome. The Latin homily contains a list of the 
vices taken from the Carolingian scholar Pirmin of Reichenau; when 
Wulfstan came to translate the Latin homily, he wished to add the 
eight complementary virtues. For these, he draws on his translation 
of Alcuin's list of vices and remedia, evidenced in one manuscript 
of the Commonplace Book, re-arranging the order of the virtues in 
the De Virtutibus to correspond with his own earlier list of the 
vices. This is a process of adaptation similar to that used by 
ffilfric. The English homily. Her Ongynp be Cristendome, therefore, 
shows that Wulfstan knew Alcuin's convenient list of the vices and 
remedia; but this passage amounts to only a few sentences of 
Alcuin's work. 69 Wulfstan also associates the ten commandments 
with the vices and virtues, in a manner similar to £lfric. 70 Even 
though iElfric and Wulfstan often draw on similar material, the 
translation of this brief extract from Alcuin by both writers for 
their own purposes indicates that this Alcuinic passage had become 
thoroughly absorbed into an established tradition of the vices and 
virtues. 

The problems of deciding how a Latin work relates to its 
apparent equivalent in Old English are thus of crucial importance 
to an understanding of the dissemination of Latin florilegia in Old 
English. Knowledge of a florilegium may be deduced either from the 
knowledge of an English manuscript tradition for the Latin work, or 
from its use by English writers. By their very nature, florilegia 
are liable to fragmentation, and this explains their popularity as 
reference works. It is their accessibility as convenient sources 
of popular material that makes direct source identification so diffi¬ 
cult. The early fragmentation of Alcuin's De Virtutibus has been 
illustrated by a source analysis of the pre-Benedictine Revival 
homilies. Although these Old English homilies appear to be direct 
translations from Alcuin, they have, in fact, been transmitted 
indirectly. By the time of the Benedictine Revival, the tradition 
of the vices and virtues has become even more popular, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to distinguish between individual 
contributions to the theme, such as the De Virtutibus, and the 
theme itself. A study of the dissemination of Alcuin's De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis Liber indicates the problems of source 
identification and transmission that must be faced when Old English 
popular themes are examined. 71 
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Alcuin's Liber de Virtutibus et Vitiis", p.133. Both chapters were edited 
by M. Forster, "Altenglische Predigtquellen II", Archiv fur das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Literaturen 122 (1909) pp.256-61. Forster's edition 
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Alcuin. 
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Vercelli X and Vercelli XXI; see P.E. Szarmach, ed., Vercelli Homilies 
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Eleven Old English Rogationtide Homilies, Toronto Old English Series 7 
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Version of the Hexameron of St. Basil . . . And the Anglo-Saxon Remains of 
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Vetenskaps - Societeten i Lund Arsbok (1956) pp.25-44. 
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Migne. 
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English Homily and Its Backgrounds, ed. P.E. Szarmach and B.F. Huppe 
(Albany, New York, 1978) p.250. 

J. Turville-Petre, "Translations of a Lost Penitential Homily", Traditio 19 
(1963) p.56. 

H.L. Spencer, "Vernacular and Latin Versions of a Sermon for Lent: 'A Lost 
Penitential Homily' Found", Mediaeval Studies 44 (1982) pp.271-305. 

Forster, Die Vercelli-Homilien I, pp.71-2. 

Turville-Peter, "Translations of a Lost Penitential Homily", pp.51-78. 

Spencer, "Vernacular and Latin Versions of a Sermon for Lent . . .", 
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M.R. Godden, "Old English Composite Homilies from Winchester", ASE 4 (1975) 
pp.57-65. 

36 M. Forster, "Uber die Quellen von ffilfrics exegetischen Homiliae Catholicae", 
Anglia 16 (1894) pp.46-8. 

37 PL 101.637. 

38 Godden, CH II, pp.125-6, 11.548-57. 

35 Noted by Forster, "Uber die Quellen von ffilfrics exegetischen Homiliae 
Catholicae", p.47. 

40 See above p.175, and note 14. 

41 Gregory considers pride to be distinct from the other vices; see Gregory, 
Moralia, Lib. XXXI, cap. XLV, PL 76.620-1. 

42 The names of the sins listed by Cassian have been standardised for ease of 
reference; see Cassian, Collatio V, cap. II, PL 49.611: 

Octo sunt principalia vitia, quae humanum infestant genus, id est, 
priraura gastrimargia, quod sonat ventris ingluvies; secundum 
fornicatio; tertium philargyria, id est, avaritia, sive amor 
pecuniae; quartum ira; quintum tristitia; sextum acedia, id est, 
anxietas, sive taedium cordis; septimum cenodoxia, id est, jactantia, 
seu vana gloria; octavum superbia. 

The Gregorian list is taken from the Moralia, PL 76.620-1; and ffilfric's .list 
is taken from his first list of the vices, Godden, CH II, p.124, 11.483-6. 

43 See Bloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins, pp.78-115. 

44 Godden, CH II, p.125, 11.536-9. See below for a further discussion of the 
position of pride in lists of the vices by £lfric, p.181, note 55. 


Wulfstan's list reads, "gitsung 7 gifernes, galnes 7 weamodnys, unrotnys 7 
asolcennys, gylpgeornys 7 ofermodignys"; Bethurum, The Homilies of Wulfstan, 
p.203, 11.63-5. Vercelli III lists 3 ifernes, dyrne-je-lijre, sleac-modnes , 
unrotnes, jitsunj, idel wuldor, sfest, irre, ofer-hy^dj see Forster, Die 
Vercelli-Homilien I, p.55, 11.23-5. Theodulf lists gastrimargia , fornicatio, 
acedia sive tristitia, avaritia, vana gloria, invidia, ira, superbia ; see 
A.S. Napier, ed., The Old English Version, with the Latin Original, of the 
Enlarged Rule of Chrodegang . An Old English Version, with the Latin Original, 
of the Capitula of Theodulf . . . , EETS OS 150 (London, 1916) p.106, 11.8-13. 

Origen, Horn. XII, In Librum Jesu Nave, PG 12.886ff.; Cassian, Collatio V, 
cap. XVIII, PL 49.635; Lapidge and Herren, Aldhelm: The Prose Works, p.69. 

Compare Alcuin, PL 101.634: 

Avaritia est niraia divitiarum acquirendi, habendi, vel tenendi 
cupiditas, quae pestis inexplebilis est: 

(Avarice is the desire of acquiring, having or keeping excessive 
riches, which sickness is insatiable.) 

and £lfric, Godden, CH II, p.124, 11.506-7: 

. . . gitsung. se ontent symle 6$s mannes mod to maran ashte. and 
swa he mare haefd swa he graedigra bid. 
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Cassian, Collatio V, cap. IV, PL 49.612: "Nam nec primus Adam per 
gastrimargiam potuit decepi"; and Wulfstan, Her Ongynp be Cristendome : 

"Durh gifernesse Adam forlet aerest paradisum", Bethurum, The Homilies of 
Wulfstan, pp.203-4, 11.78-9. 

Godden, CH II, p.125, 11.532-3; Alcuin, PL 101.630. 

See, for example, Rochais, Liber Scintillarum, CCSL 117, cap. XVII, §25, 
p.78? and Pseudo-Alcuin, Liber de Divinis, cap. XIII, PL 101.1193, which 
appears to be based on Defensor. 

The Sermo is edited by W.W. Skeat, ZElfric's Lives of Saints 1, EETS OS 
76, 82 (London, 1882, 1885? repr. as one vol. 1966) pp.354-62, 11.267-380. 
Later adaptations of this homily can be found in Rubie D-N. Warner, Early 
English Homilies . . . pp.16-19, and R. Morris, ed, , Old English Homilies 
and Homiletic Treatises . . . of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries , EETS 
OS 29, 34 (London, 1867-8; repr. as one vol. 1973) pp.101-7. The Pastoral 
Letter is edited by B. Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe /Elfries, Bibliothek der 
angelsachsischen Prosa. IX Band (Hamburg, 1914) pp.204-14, §§146-76. 

Clemoes discusses the dating of the Sermo and this letter, giving a con¬ 
venient summary of Fehr's chronology for the letters, in P.A.M. Clemoes, 

"The Chronology of ffilfric's Works", in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in Some 
Aspects of their History and Culture presented to Bruce Dickens, ed. P.A.M. 
Clemoes (London, 1959) pp.212-47. 

As identified in Fehr's notes to his edition, pp.204-14. 

The list of vices in the Dominica homily is taken from the same section of 
the homily as the earlier table, see above p.179, note 42. The list from 
the Sermo is taken from Skeat, ZElfric's Lives of Saints I, pp.354-9? and 
the list from the Pastoral Letter (Fehr III) is taken from Fehr, Die 
Hirtenbriefe /Elfries, pp.204-14, MS 0. Where alternative Latin or English 
names are supplied for the vices in the Sermo and the Pastoral Letter, the 
most common word has been chosen for ease of reference. 

Indeed, Pope and Clemoes use the position of pride in these lists, and other 
brief lists of the vices by £lfric, in an attempt to date the composition of 
some of the Supplementary Homilies; see Clemoes, "The Chronology of ffilfric's 
Works", pp.225-7, and J.C. Pope, ed., The Homilies of ZElfric: A Supple¬ 
mentary Collection I, EETS OS 259 (London, 1967) pp.284-5. 

The Pastoral Letter gives a definition of the vice, its progeny and remedia 
in a manner reminiscent of Alcuin, but does not conclude with a list of 
vices and complementary remedia . 

See Godden, CH II, pp.117-20? and Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe /Elfries, pp.191- 
204. See also Clemoes, "The Chronology of filfric's Works", pp.241-2. 

Godden, CH II, p.125, 11.531-5. 

Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe /Elfries , p.204, §§147-51, from MS 0. 


(i) Gluttony: Dominica, in Godden, CH II, p.124, 11.499-500 and p.125, 11. 
548-9; Pastoral Letter, in Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe /Elfries , p.206, §§154, 157. 

(ii) Avarice: Dominica, in Godden, p.124, 11.505-7 and p.125, 1.553? 

Pastoral Letter, in Fehr, p.208, §§160, 161. jiii) Anger: see below p.182? 
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cf. Alcuin, cap. XXVIII, XXX and XXXI, PL 101.633-4. 

61 The description of fornication, Skeat, JElfric's Lives of Saints I, p.356, 
11.277-9, is similar to that found in Isidore, Sententiae, PL 83.642; and 
Defensor, in Rochais, Liber Scintillarum, CCSL 117, cap. XXI, §32. The 
description of avarice, Skeat, p.356, 1.281, is ultimately based on I Tim. 
vi 10, and can also be found in Isidore, PL 83.646, §4. 

62 Godden, CH II, p.124, 11.510-12. 

63 Die Hirtenbriefe JElfrics, p.208, §162. 

64 Skeat, JElfric's Lives of Saints I, p.356, 11.286-8. 

65 Compare Alcuin, cap. XXXIII, PL 101.635, with Dominica, Godden, CH II, 
pp.124-5, 11.514-19; the Sermo, Skeat, JElfric's Lives of Saints I, p.356, 
11.289-94; and the Pastoral Letter, Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe JElfrics, pp.2lO- 
12, §§168-71. 

66 See Skeat, JElfric's Lives of Saints I, pp.352-4, 11.246-56; Turville-Petre, 

"Translations of a Lost Penitential Homily", pp.51-78; and Spencer, 
"Vernacular and Latin Versions of a Homily for Lent . . pp.271-305, 

especially p.283. 

67 J.E. Cross, "The Literate Anglo-Saxon - On Sources and Disseminations" 
Proceedings of the British Academy 58 (1972) pp.86-93. 

68 See above, p.178. 

69 For a useful summary of Wulfstan's sources see Bethurum, The Homilies of 
Wulfstan, pp,328-9. Bethurum suggests that Wulfstan's translation of the 
vices and remedia from Alcuin indicates a full knowledge of the vices and 
virtues section of the De Virtutibus . This is not evidenced in the trans¬ 
lation of Her Ongynp be Cristendomej the only difference between Wulfstan 
and Alcuin’s sentence in cap. XXXIV, given the re-arrangement of the order, 
is the pairing of gitsung with rumbeortnys where Alcuin reads abstinentiam 
(Bethurum, p.203, 1.63 and 1.68). It is interesting that £lfric also 
departs from Alcuin in this section of his translation, see above, p.178. 

70 See Bethurum, The Homilies of Wulfstan, pp.201-2, and above p.181. 

71 I should like to thank Dr Joyce Hill for her stimulating discussions during 
the preparation of this paper. I should also like to acknowledge the help 
of the editors of this volume. Above all, I should like to take this 
opportunity to thank Professor Cross for his scholarly and attentive super¬ 
vision of my work over the last three years. 





CAEDMON'S HYMN, LINE I: WHAT IS THE SUBJECT OF SCYLUN 

OR ITS VARIANTS? 1 

By BRUCE MITCHELL 


1. The question posed in my title has the obvious answer we in 
Csd(H) 1 

Nu we sculan herian heofonrices weard, 
metudes myhte 7 his modgejganc, 
wurc wuldorfaeder, swa he wundra gehwilc, 
ece drihten, ord astealde; 

he aarest gesceop ylda bearnum 5 

heofon to hrofe, halig scyppend, 

middangearde mancynnes weard; 

ece drihten after tida 

firum on foldum, frea aelmyhtig, 

an answer which is of course supported by debemus in Bede's Latin 
paraphrase: 

Hie est sensus, non autem ordo ipse uerborum, quae 
dormiens ille [Caedmon] canebat; neque enim possunt 
carmina, quamuis optime conposita, ex alia in aliam 
linguam ad uerbum sine detrimento sui decoris ac 
dignitatis transferri. 

The nominative we or something like it appears in a majority of 
the seventeen versions of the Hymn listed by Dobbie (pp.xciv-x). 

Two of the four Northumbrian versions (Di and P) have Nu pue. The 
eight West-Saxon versions in Latin manuscripts of Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History - H, W, Bd, Ln, Mg, Tr 1, Ld 1, and Hr - all 
have Nu we. Three of the five versions in manuscripts of the 
"Alfredian" translation also have Nu we - Ca, 0 (where we is added 
above the line) and B. C has Ne , which Smith (p.3) and Dobbie 
(p.xcix) took as an omission of the pronoun we but which is perhaps 
better regarded as a scribal conflation of Nu and we. 

2. But the same question provokes no obvious answer in the three 
remaining manuscripts - the two "oldest Northumbrian texts" and 
"the best West Saxon text" (Howlett, p.6): 

Nu scylun hergan hefaenricaes uard, 
metudass maecti end his modgidanc, 
uerc uuldurfadur, sue he uundra gihuaes, 
eci dryctin, or astelidae. 


C<sd (M) 1 
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He aerist scop aelda barnum 5 

heben til hrofe, haleg scepen; 
tha middungeard moncynnms uard, 
eci dryctin, aefter tiadae 

firum foldu, frea allmectig, 

C&d(L) 1 Nu scilun herga . . . , and 

C<ed(T) 1 Nu sculon herigean heofonrices weard, 

meotodes meahte and his modge]?anc, 
weorc wuldorfader, swa he vmndra gehwss, 

ece drihten, or onstealde. 

He arest sceop eordan bearnum 5 

heofon to hrofe, halig scyppend; 

]?a middangeard moncynnes weard, 
ece drihten, asfter teode 
firum foldan, frea aelmihtig. 

The noteworthy absence of we from these manuscripts - I deliberately 
avoid the pre-emptive term "omission” - has in my opinion been too 
easily brushed aside by scholars who are apparently content to 
accept the implication of Smith's gloss (p.53): "scylun, lpl . Cl". 

It is the initial purpose of this paper to enter a syntactical 
caveat against this attitude, which seems to me a remarkable one in 
view of the fact that "it is a peculiarity of the Ingvaeonic 
languages that there is only one form for the three persons of the 
plural” in verbs (A. Campbell, Old English Grammar §729 (Oxford, 
1959)) . 

3. Smith (pp.3-4) offers the following comment: 

The other important difference is that D [= ASPR Di] P 
have we (line 1), but ML omit it. The later versions give 
no indication of the original reading, for two manuscripts 
of the OEBede (which in respect of reading eorpan follow 
DP) omit we, whilst the remaining manuscripts, both HE 
and OEBede, insert it. It is probable that we was added 
independently (like on) in the prototype of the later HE 
group (for they also agree in reading gehwilc for gehwss 
and tida for teode) , but otherwise we must suppose that 
addition or omission of we depended largely upon indi¬ 
vidual scribes. In early Northumbrian such pronouns 
were sometimes omitted, 1 as in ML, and the fact that DP 
have we but that two of the related OEBede versions omit 
it rather indicates that we was in *Y but not in *Y's 
prototype from which the OEBede versions are ultimately 
derived. 

Smith's footnote reads: 

Cf G. Sarrazin, ESt xxxviii. 183ff. The addition of 
we is more likely than its omission in later recensions 
and there was, as Frampton, op.cit. 9, shows, a strong 
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tendency to begin OE poetry with a pronoun (e.g. 

Beowulf, Exodus, Daniel, &c.). The 'modernizing' 
tendency is noticed also in later versions in the 
substitution of ord for the earlier or (MLDP) (cf 
Frampton 6). 

The implications of this and his glossary entry above are 'that it 
was immaterial whether we was there or not; that debemus was an 
acceptable translation, whether Bede's version had we or did not 
have it; and (one must presume) that any native speaker of Old 
English hearing a vernacular version of the Hymn without we would 
without blinking take it to mean the equivalent of "we are obliged 
to, we must". Somewhat similar attitudes seem to me to be implied 
in Dobbie 1 s note (p.198): 

Nu] The omission of the pronoun subject we (in M and 
L of the Northumbrian version, and T and C of the West 
Saxon eordan-group) is not unparalleled in early 
Northumbrian (see Genesis 1098, where ic is omitted 
in the MS., and also Genesis 828, 885, where ic has 
been added above the line) but may well have seemed, 
to the later scribes, to require emendation. 

But the notion that the 1st pers. nom. pi. pron. we could be 
unexpressed at the beginning of a poem in which it does not occur 
and in which there was therefore no first person grammatical 
referent derives no support from GenA 870, GenA 1098, GenB 828, or 
GenB 885 (G. Sarrazin, EStudien 38 (1907), 183, and Dobbie's ASPR 
note quoted above), and virtually none from And 1487 (A. Pogatscher, 
Anglia 23 (1901), p.285), where there is a clear sequence And 1478 
ic . . . 1481 Mycel is to secganne . . . 1483 Act scell xglswra/ 
mann on moldan fronne ic me tslige ... to justify the non-expression 
of we, the subject of sceolon, in And 1487 HweaSie git sceolon// . . . 
reccan, X cannot accept Smith's notion, tentatively endorsed by 
Dobbie (pp.xcix and 198), that "the addition of we" can be explained 
away as the result of a "'modernizing' tendency" when there is no 
evidence that scylun alone can mean "we must" in Csd(M) 1; see 6 and 
8 below. 


4. It is, however, possible to argue that the absence of we in three 
manuscripts of such authority as M, L, and T, is proof that the first 
sentence of the Hymn gave good sense without we. It could indeed be 
claimed that to believe it was unacceptable Old English or that it 
made nonsense without we would involve accepting unacceptable coin¬ 
cidences. If so, another subject for scylun must be found. Here I 
am grateful to Christopher Ball, of Keble College, Oxford, for 
allowing me to make use of an idea which he first propounded in the 
late nineteen-sixties: that the original subject of scylun was uerc 
uuldurfadur and that we is a later insertion which changed the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence. We need look no further than Beo 395 Hu ge 
moton gangan ... to establish that Csd(H) 1 Nu we sculan herian 
. . . is acceptable Old English. Further examples of this pattern 
appear in And 595, 811, and 1517, Dream 78, El 511, and GuthB 6. 
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For variations of it, see Inter dlls GenB 816, ChristC 1327, and. 
Fast 39. Although I have at the moment no exact parallels for 
the Adverb-Verb-triple Object-Subject pattern involved in Ball's 
interpretation, I am confident that it is good Old English and that 
the different intonation patterns which the language then 'had - 
capable as they must have been of distinguishing the Object-Verb- 
Subject/Subject Verb pattern in GenA 2887 Wudu bsr sunu,/fsder fyr 
and sweord - would have permitted a scop to make such a relationship 
clear. The closest example I have so far found is 

PPs 133.1 Efne bletsien nu bli<5e drihten 
ealle his agene onbyhtscealcas. 

For variations, see Beo 377, Sat 579, and Met 4.47. 


5. We have Bede's testimony that Caedmon based his later poems on 
the scriptures and we find in the Psalms sound scriptural basis for 
both the interpretations so far proposed. We animate beings are 
called upon to praise God in Ps(A) 94.1 cumaS gefen we dryht 
wynsumie we gode , Latin uenite exultemus dho iubilemus do, and to 
praise His works in Ps(A) 20.13 we singaS 7 singaS megen din, Latin 
cantabimus et psallimus uirtutes tuas . God’s inanimate creations 
are called upon to praise Him in Ps(A) 102.21 bledsiad dryht all 
were his, Latin benedicite dhm omnia opera eius, and in Ps(A) 144.10 
ondettaS 3e dryht all were Sin, Latin confiteantur tibi dhe omnia 
opera tua. But a third possibility - suggested by Hewlett (p.6) in 
1974 - is that those who heard we construed uerc uuldurfadur as a 
nominative appositional variant of it, "assuming that we are part of 
God's handiwork, the creatures who should praise Him". This inter¬ 
pretation too makes good Old English - such appositional variants 
play a vital role in the weaving of Old English poetry - and draws 
scriptural authority from passages in which inanimate creations of 
God are exhorted in the imperative to praise Him and are thereby 
personified; these include Ps(A) 102.21 and 144.10 (the last two 
examples quoted), the whole of Ps(A) 148, and PsCa6 8, the Hymnvm 
Trivm Pverorvm or Benedicite, which begins bledsiad all were 
dryhtnes dryhten . . . , Latin benedicite omnia opera dni dhm . . . 
But if it is to be accepted for MSS M, L, and T - those without we - 
this last interpretation too must clear the hurdle "Can scylun 
alone mean 'we must'?" So, for what remains of this argument, it 
can be subsumed under the two main divisions we/ no we. 


6. We must now ask whether there are any arguments by which it can 
be proved that, despite the syntactical difficulties raised in 3 
above, scylun alone can mean "we must". The absence of we in MSS 
M, L, and T, can of course be attributed to scribal omission. Such 
omission is well attested in manuscripts of Old English poetry - 
but this is merely the dishonoured argument "There are examples of 
x. Therefore this must be one" - and the addition of we above the 
line in MS 0 may be regarded as an actual example - but since it 
cannot be proved as one because it is "a corrector's addition" 
(Dobbie, p.xcix) and therefore may be due to the influence of another 
version with we or of Latin debemus, it may equally well be regarded 
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as another testimony to the existence of an independent version 
without we. One can see that, if the Latin version with debemus 
had come first, scylun alone could be explained as a careless gloss 
for it; compare Coll 253 wyllap wesan wise, Latin uolumus esse 
sapientes , and see NM 70 (1969) p.376, where I discuss the possi¬ 
bility that there are unthinking cribs in the Old English Bede. 

But this is out of the question, for there is no doubt that the Old 
English Hymn came first; see Smith, pp.12-13, and Dobbie, pp.xcix-c. 
The possibility that scylun without we is due to the influence of 
debemus seems to me so remote that it too can be dismissed, even 
(I believe) in MS L, where "the hymn is written in the lower margin 
of fol. 107a, below the relevant passage in the Latin text, and in 
the same hand" (Dobbie, p.xcv), for here the readings of MSS M, 
where "the text of the hymn is added on fol. 128 b, the last page of 
the manuscript" (ibid.) , and L support one another. It can scarcely 
be said to arise in MS T, where the Hymn is an integral part of the 
Old English text. 


7. We are left then with the possibility that Caedmon sang we and 
that scribal omission accounts for its absence from manuscripts M, 

L, and T. But there is another possibility: that Caedmon did not 
sing we and that its appearance in the majority of manuscripts is 
the result of later insertion in one or more than one prototype. 

Now the fact that Bede wrote debemus means either that the version 
he heard or read had we or that it did not and that - since in my 
opinion scylun cannot mean "we must" - he misunderstood or was mis¬ 
led by his immediate informant(s). Is such a misunderstanding 
likely? One could suppose that Bede and his fellow monks might 
have been unfamiliar with Old English poetry and were misled by the 
difficult element order involved in taking uere uuldurfadur as 
subject; see 4 above. Or one could suppose that they were more 
accustomed to thinking "we must praise God" than "God's inanimate 
creations must praise Him" and were misled by anticipating the 
former. But Howlett (p.6) gives good reasons why we should think 
better of Bede's understanding of Old English poetry and Colgrave 
and Mynors (p.xix) state that his book "became a pattern and gave 

a new conception of history to western Europe", which suggests 
that he was not easily misled. So I am forced to conclude that 
Bede's source in all probability had we and from now on will 
assume that it had. 

8. If this conclusion and the arguments I have so far advanced be 
accepted, it follows that we cannot be properly described as a 
later addition brought about by the "'modernizing' tendency" 
discussed in 3 above. So we seem bound to conclude either that 
the absence of we in MSS M, L, and T, is the result of omission 
after Bede's time or that there were two separate forms of the 
text - one with we and one without we - before Bede's time. When 
discussing the possible meanings of Bede's mihi cantare babes, I 
wrote in NM 66 (1965) p.110 that the existence of "an oral tradition 
independent of Bede . . . is, of course, certain - unless all the 
by-standers except Bede or his informant(s) were deaf-mutes, or 
unless no-one else ever bothered to mention the matter". I now 
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carry this further by suggesting that the presence or absence of we 
be traced back to the initial, or to an early, recital of the Hymn. 

We can postulate either that Caedmon himself delivered two versions 
or, given the excitement of the occasion described by Bede and the 
inherent unreliability of human witnesses, that some of those 
present heard we and some did not, depending on which of the two 
ideas discussed in 5 above - "We must praise God" or "God's 
inanimate creations must praise Him" - was uppermost in their minds. 
While it is impossible to believe that Caedmon sang the Hymn only 
once to a human audience - both the tungerefa and the Abbess Hild 
are likely to have had a private performance before what must have 
been only the first public one - I am inclined to give Caedmon the 
benefit of the doubt: Bede does say that exsurgens autem a somno, 
cuncta quae dormiens cantauerat memoriter retenuit and I am reluc¬ 
tant to allow human frailty to obtrude into this sacred moment. But 
the possibility of error on the part of one or more of the hearers 
is a very real one. For, while Bede's description of the first 
public performance neither supports nor rules out the possibility 
that a written version was made more or less on the spot - on this 
see 9 below - it does not rule out the possibility of independent 
oral performances by excited bystanders rushing off to infirmary, 
cottage, or the study of a dedicated scribe or mystic left unmoved 
by such worldly excitements. And independent oral performance 
inevitably carries with it the possibility of textual corruption; 
witness the well-known story of how the message "We are going to 
advance. Can you send us reinforcements?" was passed down along a 
line of advancing troops and reached its ultimate recipient in the 
form "We are going to a dance. Can you lend us three and fourpence?" 
and see the work of Alison Jones/Gyger on the Old English Daniel 
and Azarias (Medium JEvum 35 (1966) pp.95-102) and on the two 
versions of Soul and Body (Medium JEvum 38 (1969) pp.239-44). 

9. This suggestion of misunderstanding at the initial, or at an 
early, recital of the Hymn is in my view rendered more plausible 
and more attractive by the consideration that it might also account 
for other variations, including those typified by the reading 
Casd(M) 5 aelda barnum where Ceed(Di) 5 has eordu bearnum, and for 
the fact that this variation cuts across the we/ no we variation in 
the various manuscripts. If accepted, it also means that arguments 
about which version came first will have to be rephrased in some 
such way as this: Did Caedmon sing we or did he not? Did he sing 
aelda or eordu? Here we can, I think, dismiss some arguments for 
the idea that he sang we, including the fact that the majority of 
manuscripts read we and the parallels gathered by F.P. Magoun, Jr 
(Speculum 30 (1955) p.62), for these are relevant both here and in 
Magoun' s general argument only if we accept the idea that Caedmon 
was not the first to use Germanic alliterative verse for Christian 
purposes, an idea which Magoun "proves" by using these same 
parallels; compare here Smith, pp.14-15. We will perhaps continue 
to argue about the respective value of Bede's readings - debemus 
supports we scylun and filiis hominum aelda barnum - and of the 
lectio difficilior principle - which supports scylun and eordu 
bearnum, but this can be countered by the argument that the change 
from aelda to eordu could have been made by a hearer who had in mind 
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some such phrase as homo ex humo (see John Golden, NM 70 (1969) 
pp.627-9) and the non-expression of we by a hearer who had in mind 
some such verse as Ps(A) 102.21 bledsiad dryht all were his, Latin 
benedicite dnm omnia opera eius. However, the idea of initial or 
early misunderstanding makes it difficult to sustain arguments 
about the primacy of particular readings. So I will not pursue 
them here. Nor will I attempt to draw a stemma, although I will 
voice my surprise that the presence or absence of we has not been 
taken more seriously in the discussion of the relationships between 
the various manuscripts of the Hymn. But I have to agree that 
there are very real difficulties. I have, X hope, established the 
possibility that oral versions with and without we existed before 
Bede's time. Both may have been committed to writing, although it 
is to be noted that the Old English wreoton in Bede (T) 346.4 
. . . seolfan pa his lareowas st his muSe wreoton 7 leornodon is 
not supported by the Latin . . . doctores suos uicissim auditores 
sui faciebat - a point overlooked (conveniently, it may seem, since 
it hardly supports his notion of oral tradition) by C.L. Wrenn 
(PBA 32 (1946) pp.277-95); see my comments in Mitchell 1974. On 
the other hand, it is arguable that only a version with we was 
written down and the absence of we in MS T is a genuine instance of 
scribal omission; see 6 above. Here I must leave the reader, for I 
find myself in a predicament reminiscent of that which led Dr 
Johnson to write: "Some words there are which I cannot explain 
because I do not understand them". 
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TWO PROBLEMATIC OLD ENGLISH WORDS 


By R.I. PAGE 


Those who have studied Jimmy Cross's formidable list of publications 
will realise that he has long had a healthy interest in some of the 
rarer Old English words, and a striving to understand their meanings 
It is appropriate to offer as a birthday tribute this short examin¬ 
ation of two Old English words each of which is recorded once only, 
and to wish him "Many hapax returns". 1 


1. *byrding 

The forms byrdinge, byrdicge occur in a pair of closely 
related glossary lists of textile-working terms. Presumably the 
two lexemes derive from the same original, as Meritt's supplement 
to Clark Hall suggests. The glossary lists in question are in 
Cotton Cleopatra A 3 (Ker no.143.2, Wright-Wulcker no.8: 262, 6-33) 
and Brussels, Bibliotheque royale, 1829 (Ker no.9d, Wright-Wulcker 
no.9: 293, 37 - 294, 20). More distantly related to them, and not 
containing the word under discussion, is a list in the recently 
published glossary of Bodley 730, 217-31. 2 The Bodley 730 list has 
fifteen Latin lemmata with corresponding Old English words: 
textrina, tela, liciatorium, fusum, radium, cladica, deponile, 
vertellum, glomer, conductum, alibrum, stamen, subtemen, pectica, 
apidisca. Cleopatra A 3 and Brussels 1829 omit from this list 
alibrum, intersperse among its items three new lemmata nitorium, 
colus and plumaria, and add six more items at the end. That the 
three glossary lists derive from a common archetype is shown by (a) 
the consistent order of their items, (b) their common citation of 
oblique forms of certain lemmata, as fusum, radium, and (c) the 
fact that they all contain lemmata which are corrupt, have 
analogical nominatives or are words so rare that they are not 
recorded in the Latin dictionaries, as deponile, vertellum, glomer, 
pectica. On the other hand, the Old English equivalents of these 
Latin technical terms differ a good deal from glossary to glossary. 

It is clear, then, that the three glossaries contain a common 
list of lemmata to which there have been additions and/or deletions. 
Among the latter plumaria stands out by virtue of its meaning. As 
far as I can tell - and the meaning of both Latin and English words 
is sometimes uncertain - the other lemmata are words for textile 
implements or materials. Plumaria is in form the feminine of an 
adjective which was sometimes used as a noun. The Oxford Latin 
Dictionary translates plumarius: "(of stuffs) Brocaded with a 
feather pattern; (masc. as sb.) a maker of such stuffs". For ars 
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plumaria Lewis & Short gives "the art of embroidering, embroidery". 
The two glosses for plumaria are byrdicge (Cleopatra A3), byrdinge 
(Brussels 1829), both found only here. Bosworth-Toller translates 
byrdicge as "a weaver's tool", presumably because it appears in a 
list of weaver's tools; the Supplement emends this to "An 
embroideress", apparently regarding plumaria as feminine of the 
adjectival noun plumarius , "a maker of such stuffs". Bosworth- 
Toller omits byrdinge, but the Supplement curiously adds byrdinge 
with the sense "embroidering". Clark Hall confirms the Supplement's 
interpretations. At first glance it is hard to see why byrdicge , 
byrdinge should be given such different meanings since their only 
appearance is in these glossary lists where they translate the same 
word and, presumably, derive from the same original. They look to 
be related to OE borda , which the dictionaries translate as 
"embroidery", gebyrdan, "to border, fringe", with cognates,in other 
Germanic languages. Byrding could be a verbal noun, but its -e end¬ 
ing in the glossary presents some difficulty unless it is assumed 
to be inorganic. The difficulty vanishes if we take byrdinge as a 
dative singular, glossing an ablative (arte) plumaria. Another of 
the Cleopatra A 3 glossaries (an alphabetical one, Ker no.143.1, 
Wright-Wiilcker no.11: 354, 9) also has the item 'arte plumaria', 
glossed 'bleocrsfte'. It is likely that this derives from a 
passage in Aldhelm's prose De laudibus virginitatis xv: "nisi 
panuculae . . . arte plumaria omne textrinum opus diversis imaginum 
thoracibus perornent". 3 So also, probably, does the pair plumaria , 
byrdinge. 

By this conjecture, byrdinge is the primary gloss, and byrdicge 
an attempt to emend the form whose -e ending looked wrong and whose 
connection with a supposed noun plumaria remote. A later glossator 
took plumaria as the nominative singular feminine of plumarius , and 
hence "embroideress". Since -iege was a known feminine nomen 
agentis suffix, he changed byrdinge to byrdicge. Thereby he pro¬ 
duced a form which, to Mezger studying the word, looked anomalous 
since it had i-mutation in the stem syllable: contrast such forms as 
galdrige, "sorceress", hundiege , "huntress”, sealtiege , "dancer ". 14 
If I am right, byrdicge was not a genuine Old English word but a 
nonce-formation, created analogically to explain a baffling gloss. 
Perhaps it should be noted as such in future dictionaries . 5 

Meanwhile the question arises whether a translation "embroidery" 
is accurate for *byrding. This question implies three others: (i) 
what did plumarius mean, (ii) what did Aldhelm take it to mean, 

(iii) what did Aldhelm's glossators think he meant by it? 

Plumarius/ars plumaria are difficult expressions, as several 
commentators have discovered. Indeed, they may never have had 
precise and unambiguous uses. Most revealing is the way Du Cange 
hedged his bets by citing, for plumarii , the comment that "aut acu 
pingebant, aut arte textoria exprimebant in serico". Certainly ars 
plumaria is sometimes equated with acupictura, "embroidery", on the, 

I suspect specious, ground that pluma , "feather, quill", could be 
used in the sense acus, "needle". But plumarius is also likened to 
polymitarius which, by its etymology, implies weaving in diverse 
colours. 
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Michael Lapidge translates Aldhelm's elaborate image of De 
laadibus virginitatis xv: 

. . . indeed, (in the case of) the weaving of hangings 
or carpets ( curtinarum sive stragularum textura) , if 
threads dyed with purple and indeed with diverse 
varieties of colours do not run here and there among 
the thick cloth-fibres and according to the embroid¬ 
erer's art ornament the woven fabric ( textrinum opus) 
with the varying outlines of pictures ( diversis 
imaginum thoracibus, v.l. thoraciclis) , but it is 
made uniformly with a monochrome dye, it is immedi¬ 
ately obvious that it will not appear pleasing to the 
glances of the eye nor beautiful against the most 
exquisite elegance of ornaments. For the curtains of 
the ancient temple ( curtinae veteris delubri ) are not 
read to have glowed with one simple and single kind 
of dye, but are described as having blazed with gold, 
blue, purple, twice-dyed scarlet or vermilion with 
twisted cotton of diverse tints (sed ex auro, 
iacintho , purpura, bis tincto cocco sive vermiculo 
cum bisso retorto . . . fulsisse ). 6 

The image is not precise, and could refer either to embroidery or 
some sort of multicoloured weaving, brocade-work or tapestry, 
though presumably the use of the word imaginum implies that its 
design was representational. However, I doubt if Aldhelm was 
using his words with clear understanding and with precision, since 
his prose derives from Biblical sources here, notably from a group 
of passages in Exodus where Jehovah gave and the Children of Israel 
followed instructions as to how to make fabrics, including curtains 
{cortinae) , for the tabernacle: as examples, cf. the Vulgate text 
of Exodus xxxvi 35, 37: 

fecit et velum de hyacintho purpura vermiculo ac bysso 
retorta opere polymitario varium atque distinctum . . . 

fecit et tentorium in introitu tabernaculi ex hyacintho 
purpura vermiculo byssoque retorta opere plumarii. 

Aldhelm's English glossators produce some varied translations. 
The Brussels, Bibliotheque royale, 1650 text of Aldhelm's prose 
work has (1092, f.lOr) two interlinear glosses for plumaria, in 
different hands, 'multimoda' and 'awundenum', together with the 
marginal 'pluma dicta quasi piluma' which is taken from Isidore's 
Etymologise xii 7, 8. Inevitably the derived text in Bodley, 

Digby 146, 1041, repeats the 'awundenum'. Also related to this 
Aldhelm passage, as its context in its glossary makes clear, is 
'<5y awundenan ryfte, fejpercrasfte' , rendering 'plumario' in 
Cleopatra A 3, Ker no.143.3, Wright-Wulcker no.12: 491, 3. 

The only other glosses for plumarius , apart from the 'bleo- 
crasfte' already quoted, are three related ones, ^pinal-Erfurt 699, 
Corpus 1450, of the form 'opere plumari(o), bisiuuidi uuerci', 
and a variant, 'opere plumario, bisiwed federgeweorc', Cleopatra A 
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3, Wright-Wulcker no. 11: 459, 27. Presumably the lemma comes from 
Exodus xxvi 1, 31: xxxviii 18. 

The word bleocrsft presents the multicoloured aspect of 
plumarius, a diversity that is also implied in multimoda. The verb 
beseowian is of rare occurrence in Old English, and has the sense 
"sew up, sew together"; in one example - perhaps not significant - 
'besiwodon' for 'suto' in the Prudentius glosses of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Bibliotheque municipale, 189: 854, it occurs in a general con¬ 
text implying braided fabric. Awundenum looks the most significant 
of these plumarius glosses. Forms of awunden translate forms of 
contextus and tortus, "interwoven, braided, twisted", in a group of 
glosses (as Wright-Wulcker 375, 30; 383, 19; ISpinal-Erfurt 985), 
while the ? 3.plural past tense form 'auundun 1 , 'awunden' gives 
'intexunt', "interwove" (fipinal-Erfurt 507, Wright-Wulcker 422, 12). 
The pair 'plectra, auunden' (Corpus 1603, Wright-Wulcker 469, 17) 
may also fit here if plectra is related to (or a corrupt form of) 
plecta, "plait". 

Finally there is the etymology of *byrding to be taken into 
consideration. OE borda is related to OE bord which has the 
recorded meanings "board, table, shield, ship's planking, side of a 
ship". For the Old Norse equivalent de Vries suggests two homonyms, 
not cognate: bord 1, "edge, side, especially side of a ship", and 
bord 2, "board, table". ON bordi (= OE borda) he derives, and I 
think correctly, from bord 1, "edge", and so he translates it 
"fringe, woven band" ( gewobenes band, borte, gewebe) . The Old High 
German cognate borto provides the clearest illustrations of this 
meaning, for its occurrence in glosses shows it with the senses 
"edge, fringe" and "fringed material, garment". So, it renders 
limbus with the added explanations fasciola extrinsecus adsuta 
uesti and quod solent reges in circuitu diploidis portare, as well 
as the rather less precise fascia in fine uestimenti and the 
erroneous nimbus, fasciola transuersa ex auro assuta in linteo-, 
also auriphrggium, lista and sgrma. With particular reference to 
clothing, portun glosses toge and prftextq tog%, as well as clauus, 
clauata vestis. 7 OE borda agrees, for it translates 'lesta' 

(= lista) in Corpus 1209, Wright-Wulcker 432, 26; and 'clauia' 

(? = clavus) in Corpus 479, Wright-Wulcker 364, 20, Meritt no.70, 

20. There are also the related glosses 'clabatum, gybyrdid' 
(Epinal-Erfurt 228, Corpus 487, Bodley, Auct. F.1.16), 'clauatum, 
sutum, uel gebyrd' (Wright-Wulcker 205, 21), together with 'clauatae, 
bebyrde, o66e bestefnde' (Wright-Wulcker 375, 41). 

To sum up what we know of *byrding from this: (a) it exploits 
diversity of colour, perhaps with the use of metallic gold as well 
as dyes, (b) this colour effect is achieved by interweaving or 
braiding different-coloured threads; it is possible - though I think 
this less likely - that it also employs embroidered decoration, 

(c) the typical form is of a long thin band or strip, often used as 
fringe or edging to material. 

In fact there is an Anglo-Saxon craft that fits these require¬ 
ments admirably. In a fascinating article Elisabeth Crowfoot and 
Sonia Chadwick Hawkes have drawn our attention to certain fragments 
of braided materials from early Anglo-Saxon graves, and compared 
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them with contemporary Continental finds. 8 They represent narrow 
strips of material woven by a method that produced different sur¬ 
face textures and could have employed threads of different colours. 
The technique is that of tablet-weaving, and the woven textile was 
often further adorned with brocade-work in gold thread or strip. 
Indeed, the gold is often all that survives, for the textile has 
rotted away and is represented only by pressure-marks upon the 
metal. As far as can be told from their disposition in graves and 
from contemporary writings, these braids were used as fringes to 
such garments as tunics and cloaks, as decorative belts or baldrics, 
and, in women's graves, as ornamental headbands and bracelets. 9 
The archaeological material is inevitably early, applying to a 
period from the fifth to the seventh centuries (and so approaching 
the date when Aldhelm was writing); it is less clear that the 
fashion continued through the Anglo-Saxon period (and so to the time 
when Aldhelm was being extensively glossed). However, there are 
late tenth-/early eleventh-century references to gold-decorated 
headbands that were valuable enough to be cut up and given as 
bequests, and late drawings show important people wearing elaborate 
bands for their hair, and gold-fringed clothing. 10 The tenth- 
century tablet-woven braids from St Cuthbert's shrine have patterns 
of foliage, birds and animals (? Aldhelm's diversis imaginum 
thoracibus) and added gold brocade. 11 All this type of work fits 
the requirements of OE *byrding admirably. 

I therefore suggest the dictionary entry, byrding, "braiding, 
tablet-weaving". OE borda perhaps also needs revision. I once 
frivolously translated the Exeter Book, Maxims I, 63 truism, "fcemne 
aet hyre bordan gerised" as "a woman's place is at her embroidery". 12 
Perhaps I should have been more precise: "tablet-weaving is a proper 
occupation for a woman". 


2. *mexscofl 

OE *mexscofl occurs once only, as the last item in the second 
list of tools and implements in Gerefa, a text that survives only 
in the late eleventh-/early twelfth-century MS CCCC 383, pp.102-7. 13 
In that list the word has the form mexscofle , presumably an accus¬ 
ative singular after the distant clause man sceal habban, though 
the endings of words in this text are not precise. Hitherto trans¬ 
lations of this word have been consistent: Liebermann Mistschaufel; 
Skeat, Sedgefield, Bosworth-Toller Supplement, Clark Hall and 
Swanton "dung-shovel"; Vassallo pala per il concime . There are, 
however, two grounds for objection to this interpretation: (a) the 
form of the first element, and (b) the general context of the second 
Gerefa implement list. 

(a) A translation "dung-shovel" requires, for the first element, OE 
meox , which has the occasional variant forms miox , *mix (dative mixe ), 
myx. The word is related to OHG mist, Gothic malhstus; an earlier 
OE *meoxt has been postulated. 14 It appears that the Old English 
diphthong of the word is the result of fracture of i before x + con¬ 
sonant, which would give io > eo in some dialects, but would pre¬ 
sumably be smoothed to i in Anglian. 15 Alternatively, West Saxon 
and Kentish palatal umlaut might also produce i, though Campbell 
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records that "meox . . . rarely has palatal umlaut". 16 To derive 
mex- from meox-/miox- would require the early Middle English 
monophthongisation of eo to e. 17 The date of the manuscript does 
not absolutely preclude this, but the monophthongisation is certainly 
not a sound-change generally evidenced in Gerefa as such forms as 
behweorfan, betweox, fyrgebeorh , georne, seohhan, (in)weorc, weordra 
show. Thus, it is difficult to interpret mex- as a form ^of meox-/ 
miox-, "dung". 

There are occasional curious vowel spellings in Gerefa, as 
creafte for cr&fte (Liebermann §7), so such a form as mex- need not 
be a serious objection, but the interpretation "dung-shovel" faces 
a further one: 

(b) Gerefa has two lists of tools and utensils, called here for con¬ 
venience A (Liebermann §15) and B (Liebermann §17). How the lists 
were made up is a question of some complexity. In some parts they 
show a strong tendency to alliteration (cyfa, cyflas, cyme, cysfst, 
ceodan and systras, syfa, seedleap in list B, for instance) . This 
might suggest that their material was drawn from glossaries arranged 
in alphabetical order. To a great extent, however, the lists also 
bring together things related semantically, by their use in the 
context of householding. So, A begins with woodworking implements 
and goes on, perhaps, to cooper's and wheelwright's tools; it con¬ 
tinues with implements for working the earth, for reaping, mowing 
and harvesting; then farrier's equipment, and finally a long list 
of tools used in textile preparation which could come from the sort 
of glossary entry entitled de textrinalibus - 1B List B is different. 
It consists almost entirely of indoor equipment, that of kitchen, 
foodstore and winnowing barn. The last five items, as they are 
arranged in the manuscript, are: 

fyrgebeorh. meluhudern. aelhyde ofn- 
race. mexscofle. 

Some of these present no difficulty. Fyrgebeorh is some sort of 
fire-guard: meluhudern some sort of meal-hopper: ofnrace an oven- 
rake. lElhyde has long been a source of debate . 19 Recently I 
suggested that its first element is related to OE slan, "kindle", 

&led , "fire", and hence that celhyde was a fire-cover, perhaps 
designed to keep embers glowing overnight but to prevent a flare- 
up . 20 In that case the context of these four items is fire, oven, 
meal, which suggests brewing or baking. To interpret mexscofle as 
"dung-shovel"'cuts it off from its neighbours, unless - as seems 
unlikely - the compiler was thinking of a shovel for feeding dung 
as a fuel into an oven or furnace. Indeed, in the usual sense of 
the term - a shovel for spreading muck afield or for turning a 
compost heap - a dung-shovel ought not to be in list B at all; it 
belongs with the outdoor tools of A. 

The question then arises: is it possible to suggest a meaning 
for *mexscofl appropriate to the context of list B? The other 
-scofl compounds recorded in Old English are all gloss or glossary 
words. The first elements are (i) a noun, the material shovelled, 
in 'uatilla [for batilla] , gloedscofl' in £pi..al-Erfurt 1065, Corpus 
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2076, "ember-shovel", (ii) a noun, the general circumstance of the 
shovel's use, as 'batilla, fyrscofl* in Wright-Wiilcker 358, 16, 
"fire-shovel", and 1 uentilabrum, windsobl' in Wright-Wiilcker 478, 

25, "wind-shovel, winnowing-shovel", (iii) either a noun or a 
verbal stem, the function of the shovelling, in 'clauus, steorsceofol' 
in Wright-Wiilcker 312, 4: 539, 41; 1 gubernaculum, steorsceofl' in 
Wright-Wiilcker 182, 10; 'faselo, steolsceofle 1 [wrongly for steor-] 
in Boulogne-sur-Mer 189, 875, "steer-shovel, rudder", (iv) a verbal 
stem in 'uentilabrum' translated by 'windiuscoful' [wrongly for 
windui-] in Rushworth, Matt, iii 12, "winnowing-shovel". As used 
in these compounds -scofl defines a tool actually used in shovelling, 
or something of the same general shape as in 'steorsceofl'. 

Thus *mexscofl could have, as its first element, either a noun 
or a verb stem. It is very tempting to link the first element mex- 
with the modern word "mash" in its brewing sense of (vb.) "mix malt 
with hot water to form wort", and (n.) "malt mixed with hot water to 
form wort", A mash-shovel could then be some sort of large wooden 
spoon for making or stirring the mix, with -scofl used only to 
define the shape of the implement. Middle English would call this 
a mashel , masherolle or mashrother, while EDD has the compound 
mashing-shovel , whose "general appearance is something like a 
shovel. It is used in stirring up the mash, or wetted malt, in the 
act of extracting the wort". Alternatively, perhaps, a *mexscofl 
could be a malt-shovel used for adding malt to the water, or even 
for scattering or turning the malt on the malt-floor. This sort of 
meaning would fit elegantly to the end of list B. 

The Old English word for the noun "mash" is of rare occurrence. 
Indeed, the Toronto Concordance cites only two examples, both from 
a single legal document, Robertson CIV. The lexeme occurs as the 
first element of a compound in maxwyrt , "wort", several times in the 
Leechdoms. The entries in MED, OED show no record of the simplex in 
independent use in Middle English, though again it occurs in com¬ 
pounds, as in masshfat/meschefate/maxfat, "mash-tub". The verb 
"mash" does not survive in the Old English documents, but appears 
occasionally in Middle English as mashen/meshe/meisse , and there is 
also the verbal noun, maschynge/meisshing/maskyng sometimes used as 
an attributive as in maskyngfatt/meshyng vatte. Cognates in other 
Germanic languages and the Old and Middle English forms make it 
clear that (i) the vowel of OE masc , "mash", was long, derived from 
Gmc ai , (ii) there were in Middle English times variant forms with 
a and e, presumably representing forms without and with i-mutation, 
(iii) from Old English times onwards the final consonant of the 
stem is variously represented by sc ( sh/ssh/sch) and x. Thus it 
may be possible to postulate, besides the recorded OE masc and the 
element max-, alternative forms of the noun, *raasc and *irrex. For 
the verb "to mash" OED finds it desirable to postulate an i-mutated 
form *msscan. In a compound such as *mexscofl , the vowel of the 
first element would presumably undergo shortening at some time in 
the Old English period. 21 

It remains to show that the Gerefa spelling mex- is not 
inconsistent with a form *msx-. I suspect this is a matter of 
orthography. The Gerefa scribe's spelling is not consistent, and 
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he shows a tendency to confuse the graphs * and e even in words of 
close proximity: as hr&dra, rsdran but redre (Liebermann §1), wadssd 
but linsed (Liebermann §12); and in unstressed syllables as in 
sgd&r (Liebermann §1) against sgSer (Liebermann §3, 4). Indeed, 
Liebermann points out that, elsewhere in this manuscript, the 
scribe "schreibt oft e fur «". 22 Thus the interpretation mex-, 
"mash", need cause no worry, and I would suggest a revised dictionary 
entry, mexscofl , "mash-shovel". 
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A PRELIMINARY ‘HEAVEN’ INDEX FOR OLD ENGLISH 


By JANE ROBERTS 


The call for a "theme-index for Old English literature" has been 
made more than once by Professor Cross, 1 most powerfully in his 
British Academy lecture of 1972: 

But for the immediate future we should realise that 
we have lagged behind our friends in folk-lore studies, 
who have moved from the dilettantism of recording 
isolated stories to the professionalism of collected 
motif-indices where patterns are distinguished. 2 

Professor Cross has himself been one of the most active movers in 
co-ordinating international collaboration for the examination of 
the sources and reading matter of Anglo-Saxon writers, and we shall 
all benefit enormously from the projected work which is, while the 
work is underway, spoken of as a 'revised Ogilvy'. Because some 
years ago he pointed out to me that it might be possible to use 
thesaurus material as an aid towards drawing up theme-lists for Old 
English, 1 should like to lay before him a small portion of Old 
English vocabulary notionally arranged, in the hope that he will 
find the list interesting. Without considered examination and 
refinement, the list presented can do little more than indicate the 
scope of the materials now being edited by Christian Kay of Glasgow 
University and myself. Moreover, until all the Old English words 
within the Glasgow archive have found their most satisfying places 
in the complete thesaurus, the list must remain tentative. It will 
not be possible to answer even as efficiently as does the compiler 
of the Prose Solomon and Saturn his third question: 

Saga me for hwilcum dingum heofon sy gehaten heofon. 

Ic 6e secge, for ]?on he behelad eall p&t hym beufan by6. 
(Tell me for what reasons is Heaven called 'Heaven'. 

I tell you, because it conceals everything that is above 
it.) 3 

What can however be shown is the range of words that the compiler 
might have drawn on, had he thought to expand on his topic; but he 
leaves us with a nugget of gnomic wisdom, more appropriate, as his 
editors explain, to exposition in Latin. 1 * 

First, it is necessary to explain briefly the sources for this 
list, so that its preliminary nature may be clearly understood. 

The projected Old English thesaurus is part of the Glasgow 
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University Historical Thesaurus, begun in 1965 by Professor M.L. 
Samuels and based in the English Language Department of Glasgow 
University. Essentially, the Glasgow Historical Thesaurus will 
provide a notionally classified arrangement of the vocabulary in 
the Oxford English Dictionary and its supplements ( OED) . The major 
source for the Thesaurus is the OED, but with the addition of 
newly compiled Old English materials. 5 How great a part these 
materials will play in the Thesaurus cannot be gauged until the 
Thesaurus is complete, but, with the final OED supplement at last 
being excerpted in Glasgow, the long projected archive is 
virtually assembled. The Old English slips were completed in 1981, 8 
and since then Christian Kay and I have been transferring them to 
the new classification which she and Professor Samuels have evolved. 
We hope to explore the possibilities of the new classification by 
presenting as a pilot study for the full Thesaurus a preliminary 
edition of the Old English slips. Strictly speaking, no section of 
the Old English thesaurus will be finalized until all have been 
finalized. 7 Slips can unfortunately turn up in unexpected places 
because the Roget numbers used for initial sorting provided only a 
broad sorting device. 8 Until the editing work is finished, it is 
therefore well to express reservations about any parts that may be 
drawn out for premature examination. Once finished, full examination 
can then more profitably be carried out in the light of the evidence 
available within the Toronto Concordance to Old English . 9 

Fortunately, Roget 971 "Heaven" has proved an efficient pigeon¬ 
hole. It lies within that final set of Roget entries, 965-90, which 
are termed "Religious", and is itself given over principally to two 
concepts: "heaven" and "mythic heaven". It is also possible to 
abstract from Roget 321 "Universe", as part of Roget numbers 319-23 
"Matter in General", the rather more general Old English vocabulary 
for the heavens. From these materials a list will be presented: 

'the heavens' (as part of the physical universe); 'heaven (as God's 
realm)'; and 'mythic heavens'. By way of preface to these lists it 
may be interesting to glance at the only account of the seven 
heavens extant in Old English: 

Siofon heofonas sindon in gewritum leornode: is, 

se lyftlica heofon, and se oferlyftlica, and se fyrena 
heofon, and se stronga heofon, ]sone we 'rodor' hatad, 
and se egeslica heofon, and engla heofon, and heofon 
pxre halgan Brinnesse. 10 

(Seven heavens are made known in writing: they are, 
the airy heaven, and the above-airy, and the fiery 
heaven, and the strong heaven, which we call the 
"firmament", and the terrible heaven, and heaven of 
the angels, and the holy Trinity's heaven.) 

Although compounds occur in the list, phrases have not generally 
been noted during the compilation of vocabulary slips for the 
Glasgow archive. It is hardly surprising therefore that these 
seven phrases describing the seven heavens do not appear anywhere 
in the list. The adjectives that stand beside heofon make up 
unusual collocations. Two of the adjectives are rare: lyftlic is 
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apparently restricted to this passage and one other. On wolcnum 
lyftlicum/in nubibus aeris; 11 and oferlyftlic is found once again 
later in the same homily: "sio duru ]?aes oferlyftlican heofones". 12 
These two adjectives are likely therefore to have been infrequent 
loan translations. By contrast, the adjectives fyren, strong and 
egeslic are common enough, but they do not elsewhere modify heofon 
and they do not occur in the list that follows. Even the familiar 
word rodor seems otherwise to lack the specificity with which it is 
assigned to a fourth heaven in "The Apocryphon of the Seven 
Heavens". 

1. 'the heavens' 

(a) 'the firmament': fasten, faestnes, heofon, rodor, stadol, 
stadolnes, getrym, trymnes 

'bright firmament': beorhtrodor 

adj. 'pertaining to the firmament': rodorlic 

(b) 'a heaven': heofon 

adj. 'pertaining to a heaven': lyftlic, oferlyftlic 

(c) 'the heavens, sky': hrof, lyft, swegl, sweglbosm, uprodor, 
wolcnu 

adj. 'pertaining to the heavens, sky': heofoncund, heofoncundlic, 
heofonisc, tungellic 

(d) 'parts of the sky': nordrodor, nordeastrodor, sudrodor, 
eastrodor, westrodor 

(e) 'air surrounding the earth': lyft, uplyft 

adj. 'pertaining to air surrounding the earth 1 : lyften, lyftlic 

2. 'heaven (as God's realm)' 

(a) 'the heavens, sky': heahrodor, heanes, hiehdu, rodor, swegl, 
upheofon, uplyft, uprodor 

adj. 'pertaining to the heavens, sky': godcund, godcundlic, 
heofonlic, rodorlic, swegle, ufancund, upcund, uplic 
adj. 'holy and heavenly': heofonhalig 

(b) 'heavenly dwelling-place': boldwela, ceaster, edel, heahreced, 
heofon, heofonham, heofonheall, heofonsetl, heofonwaru, (lang)ham, 
neorxnawang, paradis, upeard, woruldgesteald, wynland 

adj. 'pertaining to the heavenly dwelling-place': heofonlic, 
neorxnawanglie 

'vault of heaven': heofonhrof, heofonhwealf 

'kingdom of heaven': faederrice, heofonrice, rice, Jprymrice 

'court of peace': fridgeard, sibgesihd 

'a building within heaven': heofontimber 

'a throne of heaven': heofonstol 

(c) 'glory or majesty of heaven' : heofon, heofonjprymm, 
heofonwuldor, maegen]?rymm, sweglwuldor, wuldorfaestlicnes, 
wuldorjDrymm 

adj. 'pertaining to the glory or majesty of heaven': wuldorfaest 

'celestial bliss': goddream, heofon, heofondream, gesaslignes, 

gesaelhd, wuldorblaad, wuldordream 

adj. 'pertaining to celestial bliss': gesaelig 

'reward of heaven': wuldorlean 
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3. 'mythic heavens' 

(a) 'the earthly paradise': neorxnawang, paradis 
'joy° u s land': wynland 

'first home': frumstol 

(b) 'dwelling-place of Enoch and Elias': sceanfeld, simfeld/ 
sunfeld 

(c) 'a paradisal field': scenfeld 


This bare list 13 goes far to confirming the assumption made 
earlier that the mediaeval elaboration of the traditional seven 
heavens has not truly been absorbed into Old English writings. 14 
Instead, from the evidence available in Bosworth and Toller (BT ), 15 
we can glimpse a simple view of the heavens. We must indeed 
question whether or not men then would have categorized separately 
the nouns here entered under 1 and 2. A twentieth-century classifi¬ 
cation may separate them, placing those nouns and adjectives 
grouped under 1 with vocabulary related to 'The Extra-Terrestrial 
Universe' and those under 2 with vocabulary related to 'The Super¬ 
natural', a division more appropriate to modern scientific thought 
than to the mediaeval understanding of the universe. Yet, the 
evidence for meaning presented through definition and citation in 
BT allowed the sorting of vocabulary into different groups, and the 
groups must at least indicate that some distinctions are to be made. 
Certainly one marked difference between the groups is the far more 
ordinary appearance of the words in group 1. A high proportion of 
the items in this group may well turn out to be 'primary' rather 
than 'secondary' lexical structures. 16 By contrast, compounds, 
quite a few of them poetic and infrequent, dominate group 2. 

Fewer of these words might have remained in the language at 1150 AD 
to find their way into the OED. Most of them can be explained by 
the simple abstracted sense 'heaven', but the literal meaning of 
their elements, generally appropriate contextually, indicates their 
secondary nature. They are like phrases rather than words, and are 
often paralleled by phrases composed of the same elements. Of the 
native compound nouns, only neorxnawang is opaque in meaning. It 
ends with wang 'plain, field, meadow', but there is no agreed inter¬ 
pretation of or analysis for neorxna- . This compound can therefore 
be termed primary by comparison with so many of the other compounds 
of group 2. It disappears in Middle English, with parais coming in 
briefly beside the late Old English loanword paradis 7 

The terms neorxnawang and paradis are the only instances of 
primary vocabulary so far sorted under 'mythic heavens'. The des¬ 
criptive compound frumstol , although not specifically a poetic 
word, refers twice to the earthly paradise. 18 It occurs three 
further times in Old English: once in Ine's laws for a home first 
occupied by a married couple 19 and twice in the Meters of Boethius 
for a region. 20 Equally transparent is wynland, as appropriate for 
the phoenix's home as for God's. 21 Two further words could be 
placed in this group on the slender evidence of the Adrian and 
Ritheus dialogue, unless the alternative view, that Enoch and Elias 
went straight to heaven, be taken; 22 in which case they could be 
transferred to group 2. The dialogue contains two items about Enoch 
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and Elias, first elaborating on their sad sojourn on neorxnawang 
and secondly explaining that they live in: 

. . . Malifica and Intimphonis: ]?.Bt is on simfelda 

and on sceanfelda. 23 

(. . . Malifica and Intimphonis; that is in Simfeld 

and in Sceanfeld.) 

Cross and Hill suggest that the source for Intimphonis/on sceanfelda 
may lie in a glossed Aldhelm text, pointing out that "Aldhelm's 
classical bent could allow him to use 'in tempis paradisi 1 as a 
name for the earthly paradise . , . ". 24 The entry scenfeld in 
group 3(c) is based on the two instances of scenfeldum against in 
tempis in glosses, 25 so the form can hardly be said to be main¬ 
stream vocabulary. With even less right to inclusion, the single 
occurrence each of simfeld/sunfeld 26 must remain a puzzle. Cross 
and Hill argue for sim- as "a scribal mistranscription of 'sinn' 

(for 'synn') meaning 'sin'". 27 Wright's reading scinfeld might 
allow speculation that the first element is scinn 'spectre' and 
therefore as appropriate to Malifica as synn, unless the earthly 
paradise be thought of as the site of man's first sin. It is 
clear that neither form nor etymological sense can be established, 
but it seems best to retain the entry simfeld/sunfeld until all the 
Old English archive materials have been sorted. What is worth note 
however is the sparsity of primary vocabulary for the earthly 
paradise. The most important item is neorxnawang , with the only 
other significant item the late Old English loanword paradis. 

The notions of terrestrial and celestial paradise, although 
essentially separate, often fuse; or, as in The Phoenix, they can 
be equated. 28 Their very closeness is apparent in the dual refer¬ 
ence within the wordfield under discussion both of neorxnawang and 
of its eventual replacement paradis. B.O. Murdoch points to 
traditions in Genesis, prelapsarian perfection and the planting of 
Eden, which, he notes, tend to blend and be linked by the Heavenly 
Jerusalem: 


Given the story of the Fall and subsequent expulsion 
from the garden of delights, it becomes man's aim to 
return to his homeland, the patria paradisi , 29 

Moreover, patria itself is used figuratively for 'heaven', and 
phrases containing Old English words for patria in their turn 
support figurative extension. 30 Thus neorxnawang, as the English 
for paradisus, may be essentially ambiguous. It is often qualified, 
and though sometimes the modifying words or phrases may seem merely 
decorative they can serve to make it clear which neorxnawang is 
meant. So, in some contexts, the earthly paradise is designated 
by the addition of some such adjective as eordlic. Alternatively, 
we find such adjectives as godcund or healic or the phrase godes 
neorxnawang in use where the heavenly paradise is intended. 

The OED editors compare the phrase se halga wong (Phoenix 
418) with neorxnawang in its sense 'earthly paradise'. The phrase 
does not mean 'earthly paradise' but 'the blessed meadow'. It is a 
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simple description of the phoenix's dwelling-place, which may or 
may not lend itself contextually to paradisal connotations. 
Similarly, it might be tempting to interpret sigewong (Phoenix 33) 
as the earthly paradise, yet the poem's most recent editor enters 
'plain, field of victory' against it in his glossary. 31 This 
poetic word appears once in an apparently straightforward.battle- 
context in Judith : 32 


06 se maesta dsl 

{pass heriges lag hilde gesasged 
on San? sigewonge, sweordum geheawen, 

a passage that at least establishes its possible reference to 
actual warfare. Its three appearances in saints' lives lend them¬ 
selves to the paradisal connotations implicit in the Phoenix 
passage: Andreas 1581, Guthlac A 742 and Guthlac B 921. In his 
edition of Andreas Brooks glosses sigewang 'place of victory (i.e. 
of Andrew's victory over evil)', 33 and a similar sense suits the 
Guthlac B context. Of Guthlac A A.A. Lee writes: 

. . . when the saint has triumphed in war over his 
enemies, his barrow, the dwelling of his newly 
perfected soul, is a sele niwe (new hall, dwelling) 
standing in the protection of God in the midst of a 
"victory plain," a very succinct correlation of the 
two major metaphors for Paradise in the Old English 
poetic mythology. 34 

Metaphoric reference to paradise may well obtain in four of these 
contexts and arguably in the fifth, but it is hardly likely that 
sigewang had entered the everyday vocabulary of the Anglo-Saxons 
as an 'earthly paradise' word any more than frumstol or simfeld/ 
sun feld. 

The very real ambiguities of metaphoric reference can be 
illustrated from Guthlac A. In two recent readings of the poem, 
conflicting views have been put forward for the connotative range 
of beorg. For C.E. Cornell, following on from L.K. Shook's inter¬ 
pretation of Guthlac A, the poet may have chosen the word beorg 
deliberately as: 


. . _. an ambiguous term which at -times suggests 
Guthlac's literal-historical tumulus dwelling 
. . . and at others carries overtones of the scenes 

of Christ's temptation and martyrdom or of the 

3 5 

earthly and heavenly paradise. 

For K. Wentersdorf it is more significant that Guthlac's beorg 
stands on bearwe , and he argues that the word bearu: 

. . . not only designates an ordinary grove but is 
also a technical term for a sacroneme, the combination 
of beorg and bearu . 3 6 
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Dr Cornell's argument that the beorg in Guthlac A is "invested with 
paradisiacal connotations" 37 convinces me more than Wentersdorf 1 s 
reading of it as a burial mound closely connected with pagan 
religious beliefs. Yet it is the sense 'grave', not 'paradise', 
that will be found among the meanings listed for beorg in the stan¬ 
dard Old English dictionaries. Sad though it may be, dictionaries 
list everyday meanings for words rather than all their connotative 
possibilities. My first reaction, on confronting so short a 
collection of words for 'earthly paradise' in Old English was 
incredulity. There are after all so many passages of Old English 
literature invigorated by paradisal imagery. However, it does seem 
that English, then as now, did not have an unambiguous single 
common noun for the earthly paradise. 


Postscript: a note on neorxnawang 

Few words among the etymological puzzles that have long 
delighted students of Old English have given rise to so much 
speculation as neorxnawang. The bibliography is huge. The twenty- 
nine entries of the recent Old English Word Studies provide an 
excellent guide to the range of discussion. 38 It is not my purpose 
here to go back over ground so well trodden. Instead I should like 
to put forward, as briefly as possible, yet another interpretation 
of this tantalising word, and I shall therefore begin by bringing 
together two of the more recent pronouncements on its etymology. 
First, there is A.K. Brown's firm assessment, drawn from the 
summary that heads his article: 

It seems unlikely that the elaborate Neorxna- compound 
was a heathen cult term . . , 39 

And there is the equally firm statement of Hans Kasmann: 

Das Wort hat seine Wurzeln im Bereich der germanischen 
Mythologie und ist wie viele andere im christlichen 
Sinne umgedeutet worden, und zwar so grundlich, dass 
Spuren seiner heidnischen Vergangenheit in der ae. 
Uberlieferung nicht mehr zu finden sind. 40 
(The word has its roots in the sphere of Germanic 
mythology and has, like so many others, been 
reinterpreted in the Christian sense, and so 
thoroughly indeed, that traces of its heathen past 
are no longer to be found in the Old English descen¬ 
dant .) 

Given such diametrically opposed views, it is hard to do otherwise 
than agree with Brown's observation: 

The cumulative effect of all the discussions is that 
anyone who advances a new solution - at minimum, one 
semantically more plausible than Gardner's and 
Meritt's, and formally more so than Henry's - finds 
himself in the midst of a minor testing-ground of 
opinions about Old English culture. 41 
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The word's final element wang is, as he points out, transparent 
enough, and he therefore matches the compound up to an expectation 
of greenness, propounding a cryptic reading that requires both 
reversed spelling of groene and inclusion of the gyfu rune to 
obtain -x-. It is easy to accept his claim that a penumbra of 
greenness attaches to the Old English word for paradisus , but less 
easy to accept his complex elucidation of the whole compound. A 
penumbra of greenness could as well be satisfied by the presence of 
some plant name element within neorxnawang. 

In Isaiah xxxv 7 we read: 

Et quae erat arida, erit in stagnum, 
et sitiens in fontes gquarum. 

In cubilibus, in quibus prius dracones habitabant, 
orietur viror calami et junci. 42 
(And the parched ground shall become a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of water: in the habitation 
of dragons, where each lay, shall be grass with 
reeds and rushes.) 

An Old English interpretation of this text is found in the words of 
the Bede translator: 

Ba asfter Esaies witedome, in ]?eem cleofum, ]?e aer dracan 
eardodon, waere upyrnende grownes hreodes & rixa: faet is 
to ongeotonne, Jpaette acende waeron wsstmas godra daeda, 
fciasr aer od]oe wildeor eardedon o66e man wunedon wildeorlice 
lifigan. 4 3 

The Isaiah verse is found among monastic canticles used within the 
Anglo-Saxon church, and the interlinear gloss grennys hreodes S 
riscan appears above viror kalami et iunci 44 (with ricsan in an 
alternate Old English version). 45 It could be that neorxnawang has 
absorbed the genitive plural of the Old English word for 'rush 1 . 

For the first element I return to ne(o) 'corpse', which since its 
proposal by both Bradley and Kluge has been among the most popular 
openings advanced for the compound. It was, as Brown tells us, 
"almost universally approved", in Bradley's explication "field of 
the palaces of the dead". Variations using it have been propounded 
by Meritt and Gardner, but their adoption of ore as the central 
element instead of Bradley's *rohsna is, in Brown's words, "some¬ 
what startling’ in sense" 46 and its -x- remains a problem. However, 
with ricsena following ne(o) , word initial stress would have pro¬ 
moted the early loss of vowel in ricsena. Moreover, the resulting 
consonant cluster -res-, with -n coming at the head of the next 
syllable, is easily enough said, and there would have been no 
strong phonetic tendency towards its simplification. Although 
there does not seem to be a genitive plural in -ena for the simplex 
rise anywhere in the Toronto Concordance , it does appear among the 
variant readings for the passage quoted from Bede as ricsena , 47 and 
it is found also in the compound earisc: 


Nim jpanne earixena wyrtruman. 7 glaedene more. 7 swearte 
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mintan . . . 48 

(Then take roots of water rushes, and root of gladden, 
and swart mint . . .) 

There may therefore be some slender formal support for the proposal 
that the first part of neorxnawang is made up of the elements ne(o) 
and ricsena. 

The courage to argue this etymology out on paper came with the 
discovery that Professor Dronke has shown the previously inexplic¬ 
able Gramision , used twice by Bernardus Silvestris in one short 
passage of his Cosmographia, to be "a perpetually flowering, grassy, 
paradisal place". He points out that Bernardus's unusual form is 
"probably based on graminum elision, a grassy Elysium", comparing 
the Vergilian Elysium with its gramineis . . . palaestris. Manu¬ 
scripts frequently read granusion , a difficult form etymologically 
for the lovely mysterious garden in the east entered by Bernard's 
Urania and Natura on their descent to earth: 

Nomen loco Gramision, quia graminum diversitatibus 
perpetuo conpubescit. 9 

(That place's name is Gramision, because it is always 
grown with a diversity of grasses.) 

Dronke's explanation of Gramision points to a plant rather than a 
colour term as a possible element for conveying part of the sense 
of the locus amoenus. 

It is perhaps as well that the third question of the Prose 
Solomon and Saturn dialogue is on the naming of heofon. Whether or 
not the Anglo-Saxons could analyse neorxnawang we shall probably 
never know. Why did they not borrow the form paradis earlier? They 
could handle the meanings it carried easily enough, so perhaps it 
was unnecessary. Perhaps too a word beginning with p- might not 
have held much appeal for alliterative poets, who therefore in their 
variations invented a descriptive phrase. The germ for its origin 
might have been in a description of heaven as a place for the dead, 
with such a passage as the Isaiah one supplying a grassy, reed- 
grown context for the denotation of Christ's flowering kingdom. The 
proposed etymology is a new variation on old themes. Who better is 
there to judge its merits than Professor Cross? 
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BOAR AND BADGER: AN OLD ENGLISH HEROIC ANTITHESIS? 


By T.A. SHIPPEY 


This piece must begin with a reminiscence, and an apology. The 
reminiscence is of an occasion (I hope it will remain the only one) 
when the present author was detected in evident error by the 
sounder judgement of J.E. Cross. In his essay of 1974, "Mainly on 
Philology and the Interpretative Criticism of Maldon" , 1 Professor 
Cross turned his fire on a series of Maldon critics. In succession 
he considered the meanings of the disputed words or phrases from 
lines 86-90 of that poem, lytegian, landes to fela, and finally 
ofermod; concluded with reference to the last that a generally 
critical translation such as 'pride 1 must be much more likely than 
a generally approving one such as 'great, high courage'; and en 
passant remarked, perhaps more in sorrow than in anger, that the 
latter remote possibility "has now become accepted decision in 
T.A. Shippey's translation 'out of his high heart'" (with reference 
to the present author's Old English Verse, 1972, p.28). 

There is no question here as to who was right and who was 
wrong. 'Out of his high heart' was a careless translation for of 
his ofermode, and based on little more than dolgilp - wa>s ic pa git 
on geogodfeore. In so far as the phrase had intellectual justifi¬ 
cation, it came from awareness of the modern analogues Ubermut , 
overmod, overmoed etc., and from dim memory of two analogous 'rash 
judgements' in Germanic epic, Gunnarr's open-eyed acceptance of 
Attila's dare, af modi storum, in the Atlakvida , and Srfrit's fatal 
removal of Prunhild's ring and girdle, (possibly) durh sinen hohen 
muot , in the tenth Aventiure of the Nibelungenlied , 2 Even so, not 
all the modern analogues to ofermod lead towards an approving trans¬ 
lation; while one might well say that there is a long and large 
difference both between the three passages cited and, of course, 
between something which is 'great' or 'high' and something which is 
'over'! 'Out of his high heart', then, can only be recanted and 
apologised for. 

Having said which, however - and it seems inevitable in 
academic matters that there should always be a 'however' - it may 
still be legitimate to feel that the discoveries of strict philology 
have, even since Professor Cross's piece of 1974, not been quite so 
compelling as to still all argument and drive "interpretative 
criticism" back where it belongs. The essay that follows, then, is 
an attempt to express why even now a candid reader might feel that 
the argument about ofermod is not yet settled; and further to see 
if anything more can be said about the distinctive quality of Old 
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English heroic conceptions. Only incidentally, and with proper 
respect, does it touch on the inevitable shortcomings of even the 
best of philology. 


One may begin with a sidelight from that most familiar of all 
Old English heroic tales, annal 755 of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
the story of Cynewulf and Cyneheard. 3 This short passage has been 
analysed all too often already, and from its hapless sentences have 
been drawn political morals, Shakespearean parallels, involved 
literary ironies and sober historical conclusions. No-one has 
remarked however that at one point it surely cannot be telling the 
truth. This is quite early on in the annal, before most of the 
disagreements start. Cynewulf has deposed King Sigebryht, taken 
over his kingdom, and held it for many years. Then he goes to 
visit a woman at Merantun , with just a small guard, only to be pur¬ 
sued and attacked by Sigebryht's vengeful brother Cyneheard. 

Cynewulf and the woman are in a room together; Cyneheard and his 
men are outside the room; even further away (but not very far) are 
the king's guardsmen. It requires little tactical sense to see 
what Cynewulf must do, and indeed, according to the Chronicler, he 
does it: he on pa duru eode, and pa nnheanlice hine werede , 'he went 
to the door, and then defended himself nobly'. It is vital, of 
course, that Cynewulf should be in the doorway. Only there can he 
hope to resist superior numbers till his guardsmen can gather them¬ 
selves; and whether or not this would give him much chance of 
surviving (one would guess not), it is the only tactic that gives 
him any chance at all. However this eminently reasonably stance 
lasts only, says the Chronicler again, op he on pone aspeling locude, 
and pa ut r«sde on hine, and hine miclum gewundode. And hie alle on 
pone Cyning wsrun feohtende op peet hie hine ofslsgenne hmfdon, 

'until he caught sight of the prince [Cyneheard], and then he 
charged out at him, and wounded him badly. And they all kept on 
fighting against the king until they had killed him'. Only then 
do the king's guardsmen arrive, to be defeated and killed in their 
turn. 

Everyone can see that Cynewulf's charge out from the doorway 
was a disastrous mistake. Yet surely it must be, at least in part, 
a fiction. The only good witnesses to the event, after all, were 
Cyneheard and his men. They would all be dead (except one) within 
twenty-four hours. Of course during that time they might have 
spoken of the king's death to others; or the survivor, alderman 
Osric's godson, might have told the story; or the woman, though she 
was presumably inside the doorway and cannot have seen much. How¬ 
ever, the really suspicious part of the account is the Chronicler's 
implicit statement about emotions. Cynewulf stood in the doorway, 
he says, 'until he caught sight of the prince'. It was that moment 
of recognition which made him charge out, forfeit his defensive 
position, and meet his death trying not quite availingly to kill 
the man he hated. But all this, surely, took place at night. 1 * And 
whoever passed the story on, it would be a miracle if anyone, in 
those circumstances, could be certain of a motivation present only 
in Cynewulf's head, and of an event without words, consisting of 
nothing but a meeting of eyes - and that not even across a room, but 
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during a deadly struggle in the dark! 

It seems much more likely that someone made up this scene in 
the doorway. It is plausible enough, and has convinced readers for 
generations, but it cannot be soundly based. Why then did the 
original story-teller, or the Chronicler, invent or preserve these 
details, and what did they expect us to think, of Cynewulf? The 
answers here leave little room for doubt. In the 755 annal there 
is not a word of criticism for Cynewulf, and several words of 
praise. One must conclude that those who passed on the story of 
Cynewulf took a certain delight in the king's sudden decision that 
life counted for nothing against the furious hatred he felt for his 
ambusher; furthermore that they liked scenes of this sort, and 
motivations of this sort, so very much that they did not scruple to 
invent them, and probably to believe that they had really happened - 
even when they hadn't, and when a moment 1 s thought would have shown 
that no-one could have registered them even if they had. At least 
some Anglo-Saxons, then, admired impetuous courage, and liked scenes 
displaying and even elaborating it. 

There is nothing very startling in such a conclusion. But one 
may move from it to another scene and another text, this one con¬ 
siderably harder to read. It is the first of the two surviving 
Waldere fragments, repeatedly edited and very extensively commented 
on, but still by no means settled in meaning. All recent editors 
agree that the speech in it comes from Hildegyth, the female com¬ 
panion of Waldere on his flight from the court of Attila. It is 
clear also that she is encouraging Waldere to make or to continue 
resistance against a number of enemies who - from what is said later 
and from the parallel with other versions of the story, especially 
the tenth-century Latin poem Waltharius - must be the Burgundian 
king Guthhere, his retainer Hagena, and other less prominent warriors. 
There is further agreement that the Old English poem must have 
followed the general line of the Waltharius , 5 an essential feature 
of which is Waldere's stand in a sort of cave in the rocks, with a 
narrow entrance which restricts his attackers. Beyond that, though, 
many questions remain undecided. 

What Hildegyth actually says is as follows. 6 She praises the 
'work of Wayland', which 'does not fail anyone who can hold the hard 
[sword] Mimming. Often' (she says) 'one man after another fell in 
battle, bloodstained and sword-wounded’. She goes on to urge 
Waldere not to‘let his valour fail, nor (probably) his prowess 
weaken. 'Now the day is come, that you must certainly do one of two 
things: lose your life, or, son of £lfhere, gain lasting glory among 
men.' Her next lines, though, create particular doubt: 

"Nalles ic de, wine min, wordum cide, 
dy ic 6e gesawe at dam sweordplegan 

durh edwitscype aniges monnes 

wig forbugan odde on weal fleon, 
lice beorgan, deah ]?e ladra fela 
dinne byrnhomon billum heowun, 
ac du symle furdor feohtan sohtest, 
mal ofer mearce; dy ic de metod ondred, 
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}?a=t 6u to fyrenlice feohtan sohtest 
set 6am aststealle, ofires monnes 
wigrasdenne." (11.12-22) 

I translate only what is not in dispute, which seems to run: 'X am 
not at all reproaching you with words, my friend, because I saw you 
disgracefully avoid fighting any man at the sword-play, or flee to 
the wall to protect your life, though many enemies hacked your 
armour with swords; but you always sought fight further forward, msl 
ofer mearce : that is why I fear fate for you, because you sought 
battle too rashly at the eetsteall , according to the other man's plan 
of battle'. Two phrases have been left untranslated. They are the 
most contested of the speech, but not by any means the only problems. 

Some problems, though, are of scholars' making. One of the 
plainest things Hildegyth says is that she is not criticising Waldere 
because she saw him flee. The implication is that she has been in 
a position to see Waldere fighting, and - unless one prefers to con¬ 
struct a story about her accompanying Waldere as a 'shield-maiden' 
on his Hunnish campaigns 7 - the time for her to see this is immed¬ 
iately prior to the speech. Guthhere's assault, in short, has 
already started, and she is speaking in one of the pauses as the 
enemy come to attack Waldere, in his narrow space between the rocks, 
in ones and twos. One might note that she also says, at the start 
of the speech, that 'Wayland's work does not fail' (which implies 
that she has seen it succeeding, whether she means Waldere's sword 
or his armour); and that in the second fragment, which few editors 
place long after the first, Waldere calls himself headuwerigan , 
'battle-weary'. 

If one were then to try to insert the Old English fragments 
into the general story as given by the Waltharius , one might well 
put this speech by Hildegyth somewhere near the end, i.e. after 
several enemy warriors have been killed, but before the greatest of 
them, Hagena, is drawn reluctantly into the action to support his 
king. A suitable moment for instance would be after the end of 
Waltharius's seventh section, at or near line 940, by which time 
Camalo, Scaramundus, Werinhardus, Ekiurid, Hadawardus, Pataurid and 
Gerwitus are dead - so indeed 'often one man fell after the other, 
bloodstained and sword-wounded' - but Randolf, Helmnod, Trogus, 
Tanastus, Guntharius and Hagano remain, so that Waldere certainly 
still needs encouragement. Yet making such a suggestion actually 
points to two major differences between the Latin poem and the Old 
English fragments. In the Waltharius Hiltgunt makes no speech of 
encouragement, indeed hardly speaks at all. Furthermore the centre 
of the lady's speech in Waldere - her remark that she is chiding the 
hero not because she has seen him turn back but because he always 
wants to go forward - finds virtually no parallel in the Latin work. 
In that poem 6 it is true that the angusta loci, the specus with its 
introitus , is vital for the hero's defence, and that the attackers 
in the end realise they have to get him out of it to succeed; but 
there is no sense of insidious temptation in Waltharius's heart. He 
chases the fleeing Hadawardus at line 840, and kills him, but no-one 
tries to take advantage of his move. In the last contest actually 
in the 'narrow place' he rushes out at Helmnod, Trogus, Tanastus and 
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Guntharius, but once again the charge leads to no great danger. 

If Hildegyth were speaking from the Waltharius, her main point 
would be almost baseless. But what exactly is her main point? 

In the OE passage already translated, the main difficulty was 
the phrase mel ofer mearce. Problems and probabilities are well 
summarised here by the most recent editor of the poem, my'colleague 
Dr Joyce Hill. "Any interpretation of this phrase", she remarks, 
"must start from the general point made here by *Hildegy6, that 
Waldere, far from being cowardly, is inclined to display a hero's 
rash prowess ... It is also necessary to interpret the phrase in 
a way that allows msl to be in some way parallel to feohte (line 18). 
Ofer mearce clearly implies some kind of excess: 'beyond the limit', 
or 'beyond the boundary'." 9 This leaves us with , which as 
Dr Hill says has four main possibilities: (1) meaning 'time', 

(2) (but only in compounds), having some sense to do with 'space', 

(3) meaning 'mark' or 'sign 1 , and (4) (taking it now as a variant 
for imeSel) meaning 'speech', and so - if one accepts analogies with 
Old Norse - perhaps 'a case, a law-case, a contest'. (2) and (4) 
are the most attractive and least likely choices. Dr Hill tenta¬ 
tively accepts (1), translating msl ofer mearce "’an occasion 
beyond the limit' (sc. 'of prudence'? 'of safety'?)". The most 
extensive commentator on Waldere, Dr Ute Schwab, is meanwhile so 
blocked by this one problem as to advocate entirely re-ordering 
lines 17-21 (as 17, 19, 18, 21, with 20 deleted), taking matl under 
meaning (3), and translating the whole passage as 'although many 
enemies have with their swords struck marks without limit on your 
armour'. 10 This is clearly a case of allowing one crux to poison 
the interpretation of half-a-dozen lines together. However, Dr 
Hill's more restrained translation does not seem to carry the sense 
of the passage much further forward. 

In this circumstance one may as well try to cut a Gordian knot. 
The meaning of msei in this passage is not illuminated by any Old 
English parallel: we do not know what it means. It seems likely, 
though, not only that msl is parallel to feohte (so Dr Hill), but 
that ofer mearce is parallel also to furSor, the six words furdor 
. . . mearce then forming a chiasmus of a type common in Old English 
verse. Furthermore the word mearce can hardly avoid being sugges¬ 
tive in this context. It has the very strong sense of a physical 
boundary, even a 'scratch-line', 11 as in the later pugilistic phrase 
'to come up to the mark'. Since Waldere in other versions is fight¬ 
ing in a narrow entry, and Hildegyth here wants to dissuade him from 
going either back or forward, going 'over the mark' cannot help 
suggesting going out of the gap and into the open. One sees wh^ 
Professor Norman argued so hard for a sense of 'place' in msl. If 
that is wrong, then one might opt for meaning (4) instead and trans¬ 
late lines 18-19a as 'but you always sought fight further forward, 
a dispute beyond the mark'. The last phrase could then well carry 
a similar "ironic semantic extension" to the one noted by Dr Hill in 
the word medelstede of Beowulf 1082, with Hildegyth meaning, as it 
were (a) 'a dispute that goes too far', in what may have been a 
relatively familiar but abstract sense, but (b) by extension and in 
the particular circumstance where she and Waldere find themselves, 

'a fight beyond the physical line of safety'. M&l ofer mearce, in 
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short, would have its meaning modified by the strong sense of place, 
and of local tactics, evident in all that Hildegyth says from lines 
13-20 ( forbugan , on weal fleon, furSor, at Sam atstealle , 13 
wigrmdenne). 

If the argument so far is accepted, though - namely, that 
Hildegyth is speaking during a pause in Waldere's fight with 
Guthhere's retinue, that she is speaking while Waldere continues to 
block a narrow way, and that the main point of her speech is to tell 
him to keep on blocking it, and not give way to his urge to rush 
out - then we find ourselves observing a rather close symmetry 
between Waldere and annal 755 in the Chronicle. In both cases there 
is a champion, with a lady behind him, holding an entrance against 
a crowd of enemies. In one case the champion stays where he is 
until provoked too far, and then rushes out to his death. In the 
other case (as far as we can tell) the champion stays where he is, 
though provoked, and does not rush out to his death, though he 
feels a strong urge to. In both cases, we may say, there is a 
tactical necessity opposed by an emotional drive. Either may win, 
but both are present. And, most surprisingly, in the case of 
Cynewulf we are faced by open invention (the motif about rushing 
out, and the implication as to his motive). In the case of Waldere 
we have two features (the lady's speech, and her assertion that the 
hero wanted to rush out) without parallel in the otherwise closely 
similar account of the Waltharius. Is there, one asks, something 
special for Anglo-Saxon story-tellers in this image of the man in 
the doorway, poised between two necessities? Were they particularly 
attracted by this embodiment of a contrast between two heroic 
styles? 

Similar thoughts have struck other critics. Especially since 
R.E. Kaske's article of 1958 1 "* there has been a certain readiness 
to observe contrasts of sapientia and fortitude in Beowulf and 
elsewhere. However, though it would be quite possible to see 
Waldere as sapientior and Cynewulf as one overcome by fortitude , 
these absolute terms do not seem to me to be quite appropriate. As 
has been remarked already, there is no hint of moral disapproval of 
Cynewulf's act from the Chronicler, and while Hildegyth certainly 
urges Waldere to restraint, she does so because anything else 
would play into the enemy' s hands, follow the ocFres monnes . . . 
wigraden. She also has no wish at all to diminish her champion's 
fortitude, for him wig forbugan oSSe on weal fleon would be just 
as bad as to go the other way, ofer mearce. For these reasons I 
would propose to give the two heroic styles morally neutral and not 
inter-active labels, not 'wiser' and 'bolder' (or sapientior/ 
fortior) , but 'boar' and 'badger'. In these terms Cynewulf is a 
'boar': like the vneely swyn of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight who 
vnsoundyly out sogt seggez ouerpwert. By contrast Waldere is a 
'badger': he retires into his hole and strikes at every hand that 
comes near, requiring enormous toil to dig him out. The one is an 
emblem of fury and impetus; the other of doggedness, and, one may 
say, the 'cost-effective' defence. But in the first place neither 
image has clear moral ascendancy: their differences for the story¬ 
teller are aesthetic ones. And in the second place, as has been 
made clear enough already, in both Cynewulf and Waldere the motives 
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are mixed. Cynewulf is a badger till the sight of Cyneheard turns 
him into a boar. Waldere feels the urge to turn boar all the time 
he is being a badger. 

How far do these two labels fit other Anglo-Saxon heroic 
stories? There is of course far too little left to tell. However, 
from what one can deduce of the 'Finnsburg' story, it does look as 
if Hengest is a clear case of the 'badger': after Hnaef is dead he 
defends the hall (with himself in the doorway, no doubt) so effec¬ 
tively that he cannot be forced out and has to be offered terms to 
leave his position instead. 15 It would be only consistent if he 
were to turn 'boar' later: but we do not know what lies behind the 
Beowulf sentence in lines 1150-51, 'the restless spirit could not 
hold itself back in his heart'. Later on in Beowulf there is a 
clear case (lines 2945-98) of the Swedish king Ongentheow being 
even more of a 'badger' than Waldere, as he turns back 'beneath the 
earth-wall', to be brought on bid or 'at bay'. He is attacked by 
Wulf and then by Iofor, or 'Boar' tout court. In the background 
one might observe a dimmer contrast between the fiercely-resisting 
Ongentheow, and Hygelac, who is always seen on the offensive and 
has been picked out (and frequently reproved) by critics for his 
consistent bravura. 

However it is to The Battle of Maldon that the discussion so 
far has been pointing: and the implications must by now be obvious. 
If Anglo-Saxon poets enjoyed men in doorways and tensions between 
opposed heroic styles, then surely Byrhtnoth fits (has been made 
to fit) exactly their preferred pattern. Although he does not do 
it in person, he makes his army first of all take the role of 
'badger': they hold the Vikings at the 'narrow place', this time 
the brycg or causeway, and are clearly not to be shifted from that 
position by force. But then their leader abandons the position 
wilfully, driven by ofermod. The only difference between Byrhtnoth 
and Cynewulf, one may say - for both do something tactically wrong, 
and both do it out of a desire to get at their enemies once and for 
all 16 - is that Byrhtnoth moves back to let the Vikings across the 
brycg, while Cynewulf charges the other way. The deliberateness of 
what Byrhtnoth does has not led anyone before to put him in a 'boar 
category. Nevertheless the underlying impulse of aggression is the 
same. 


Yet Cynewulf receives no blame for his rash action, while 
Byrhtnoth does:. and this returns us to the issue raised at the 
start of this paper, that of ofermod. On this I have some four 
points to make, and only one of them is about philology. With this 
though, it would be wisest to begin. 

The fact is that, as with msel ofer mearce , there is not enough 
evidence in the extant remains of Old English to permit an absol¬ 
utely reliable gloss on the phrase of his ofermode, given its con¬ 
text in secular poetry. If one ignores the two qualifications of 
the last phrase ('secular' and 'poetry') there would be plenty. 

But probably a feeling for their importance led E.V. Gordon to 
initiate the debate by his translation of ofermod as 'great pride, 
overconfidence' in his edition of 1937. 17 His view was echoed for 
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many years, e.g. by Norman Blake in 1965 - 'high spirits, greatness 
of heart' - by George Clark in 1968, and by others before and 
since. 18 Especially after the discussion of ofermod in 1953 by 
Professor Tolkien, 1 though, more critical views and translations 
became common, though there was not always an unbridgeable gap 
between these and the more favourable ones. Thus Professor Cross, 
also in 1965, said that the word meant 'sinful pride’, but did not 
balk at a "reasonable adaptation" to secular circumstances and to 
a meaning more like 'over-confidence'. 20 This was not very far 
even from the conclusions of Professor Gneuss, who concluded that 
the best translation was 'pride', with all its "various shades of 
meaning", most of them of course pejorative, but then most of them, 
in Old English, surviving from religious contexts in which pride 
could have no value. 21 

It is a pity, though, that during the course of this relatively 
rational discussion the tone of ofermod-commentary turned sour, 
leading to several cases of what Professor Cross has deplored as 
"emotional" criticism, 22 with critics calling each others' views 
inconceivable, ludicrous, beyond debate, etc. Possibly even 
philologists, after such marked polarisation, will never reach 
common ground again. Nevertheless one ought to be able to state a 
philological case with reasonable fairness, and it seems to the 
present author to run as follows. 

In the first place, ofermod and its relatives ofermodig, ofer- 
medla , ofermodness etc. are common in Old English, and nearly 
always carry an evident meaning of 'sinful pride'. However ofermod 
itself as a noun is rare, occurring only three times outside 
Maldon. In poetry it occurs twice outside Maldon, both times mean¬ 
ing 'sinful pride' and once applied to Lucifer - though this is in 
a poem translated from Old Saxon, in which case we may well have a 
slipshod conversion of O.S. obarmod , itself a separate question. 
Furthermore, though the evidence so far makes an overwhelming case 
for ofermod as a sin, one is checked by the fact that equally strong 
presumptions can be proved of the analogous but commoner noun 
oferhggd, only for these to be denied by two aberrant but clearly 
favourable uses of that word in prose, and one doubtful case in 
poetry. 23 And there is one other point to be taken from Hans 
Schabram's very complete study, Superbia (on which the preceding 
sentences largely rest), which is that though it confines itself 
to words glossing superbia, and is therefore by definition sin- 
oriented, what it shows with rather startling force is that the 
vocabularies of Old English prose and poetry can on occasion be 
very far apart. One of the major Wortfamilien for superbia is 
common in prose but never appears in poetry at all - it is the one 
centred on prut-. 21 * One of the others, that centred on modig , is 
also common in prose, so much as to 'dominate the field around the 
year 1000'. 25 And yet its ninety occurrences in poetry have, says 
Dr Schabram, "fast durchweg eine positive Eigenschaft Oder 
Verhaltensweise, grob umschreibbar mit 'hochgesinnt, hochgemut, 
stolz (im guten Sinne), rnutig'". 26 In Maldon of course it just 
means 'brave', though it is true the bravery may be only show. 
Finally, one may well wonder what would have happened if Dr Schabram 
had included the Wortfamilie of wlencu , so evidently parallel to 
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Byrhtnoth's ofermod in some poetic contexts (e.g. Beowulf 1206), so 
evidently condemned as sinful in many prose uses, but so evidently 
regarded as tolerable to admirable by more than one poet - including 
the author of Maldon (see his line 205). Such a study might well 
illuminate exactly the areas of doubt between prose and poetry, 
secular and religious uses. However since wlencu was never used to 
gloss superbia, it fell outside Dr Schabram's field of study; the 
strenges Auswahlprinzip on which his work was based was not devised 
to assist commentators on Maldon. 

One may repeat, then, that of his ofermode is, in poetry, in 
a secular context, unparalleled. There is still a very strong pre¬ 
sumption for its meaning 'pride': but one has to remember that this 
has "various shades of meaning" (so Gneuss), and can be found im 
guten Sinne. The real question then ceases to be a philological 
one, and reverts to what we imagine to have been the emotion felt 
or aimed at by the poet when he wrote: 'Then the hateful strangers 
began to grow cunning ( lytegian) , asked that they might have 
passage to the land, to lead their troops and cross the ford. Then 
the earl out of his pride began to allow too much land to the hate¬ 
ful people . . .'. Did he mean to arouse "severe criticism" 

(Tolkien, 1953), "despairing admiration" (Blake, 1978), "tactical 
disagreement" (Cross, 1974), or some other more ungraspable senti¬ 
ment? If the word leads us no further, it is possible to draw some 
less philologically-oriented conclusions from the context. 

The first of these which I would make does however rest on a 
grammatical point not so far noticed, though of some interest to 
historical linguistics. This emerges from Byrhtnoth’s shouted 
exchange with the Viking messenger across the river Blackwater in 
lines 25-61. It has several times been observed that Byrhtnoth's 
speech echoes the Viking's verbally. 27 To give only the most 
obvious repetitions: the Viking's speech, in the first place, is 
literally centred on the proposed interchange of gold and gridf, gold 
and peace. It contains however a more traditional and potentially 
more honourable alliterative connection, not between money and peace, 
but between tribute and war, gafol and gar. 26 'It is better for 
you', says the Viking: 

"£)aet ge ]?isne garrss mid gafole forgyldon, 

jpon we swa hearde hilde dslon." (11.32-3) 

'that you should buy off this rush of spears with tribute, than that 
we should join battle so fiercely'. In his reply, though, 

Byrhtnoth picks up the alliteration of gar and gafol , and reverses 
it both literally (to become gafol and gar) and in sense: 

"Hi willad eow to gafole garas syllan" (1.46) 

'As tribute they will give you spears'. A very similar line then 
closes Byrhtnoth's speech in the familiar 'envelope' pattern. 

'Point and edge will reconcile us', he says: 


"grim gudplega. 


*r we gofol syllon 


(1.61) 
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'grim war-play, before we give tribute'. The direct object of the 
verb syllan is now 'tribute' not 'spears', but the line still plays 
on the opposition of tribute and war. 

As has been said, this set of echoes has been noted before. 

But what were not noted, either by myself or Professor Anderson, 
were the curious reversals of grammatical mood, which once observed 
create an oddly wry effect. The two lines of the Viking's speech 
quoted contain the only verbs he puts in the subjunctive, forgyldon 
and dslon , so that he is saying in effect 'better for you that you 
should pay up than that we should join battle'. 29 In reply 
Byrhtnoth not only reverses gar and gafol , he replaces hypothesis 
with plain statement: the verb that ends his line 46 is an infinitive, 
syllan, governed by the very firm modal willad. But when he ends 
his speech, garas syllan (infinitive) has become gofol syllon (sub¬ 
junctive) , closer to the Viking's original mid gafole forgyldon 
(also subjunctive), but now subjunctive because scornfully unlikely: 
'you will have to fight, before we should ever give tribute’. 

The same ironic change is found in the pair of lines 46 and 56. 
The Viking says: if you pay up, we willap mid pam sceattum us to 
scype gangan, 'we will, with the money, go (infinitive, gangan) to 
our ships' . But Byrhtnoth replies that it would be a shame peet ge 
mid urum sceattum to scype gangon , 'that you, with our money, should 
go (subjunctive, gangon ) to the ships'. Finally the Viking's other 
subjunctive, d&lon, already quoted, also finds an echo, to which we 
are guided by the opposed pair of adverbs swa hearde/swa softe in 
lines 33 and 59. Better to pay, says the Viking, 'than that we 
should join battle swa hearde' . We will not pay, says Byrhtnoth: 

'you must not gain treasure swa softe’. But the Viking's line¬ 
ending verb is hypothetical, subjunctive, d&lon, Byrhtnoth's declar¬ 
ative, infinitive dependent on the sceole modal, gegangan. 

There are then four pairs of opposed -an/-on endings: 
forgyldon/syllan, syllan/syllon, gangan/gangon, dslon/gegangan. 

Each verb cited ends a line, and each pair is conclusively signalled 
by some other verbal or alliterative echo in the lines so ended. 

There can be no doubt that this is a deliberate device of the poet, 
nor that the poet has placed the device of echoing in the mouth of 
Byrhtnoth. But what is the point of it, and what are its impli¬ 
cations? One can say immediately that its aim must be to make 
Byrhtnoth's reply more ironic and more of a rejection. Everything 
the Viking presents as a hypothetical subjunctive becomes a firmly 
governed infinitive either positive (line 46) or negative (line 59). 
The main thing the Viking presents as a likely future event becomes 
by contrast a remote subjunctive impossibility (lines 56, 61). 
Meanwhile the main implication for Byrhtnoth is that he comes over 
- he has been made to come over - as possessing precise verbal con¬ 
trol: as well, possibly, as a particularly heroic ability to 
envisage possible futures without losing grip on the present (of 
which more later). As for other implications, one incidental one 
is rather to check the notion that vowels in final syllables were 
growing too weak to be distinctive in Old English by the time of 
Maldon (though it is true the four -on endings should all be -en) ; 
another is regretfully to diminish the likelihood that the Viking 
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was meant to be recognised as speaking dialect. 30 More important, 
though, this deliberate, even studious, jingling on verb-endings- 
seems to me entirely to destroy the argument that sinful immoder¬ 
ation is to be recognised in Byrhtnoth even at this early stage. 31 
What he says is admirably witty and controlled, as well as decisive. 

There is another point further on where I believe the poet's 
attitude to Byrhtnoth may be recognised, though it is also one 
which critics have passed over. It is in the section of single 
combats between Byrhtnoth and four successive Vikings (lines 130-62), 
which has attracted little comment, except for E.B. Irving's remark 
that one of the things that made one think the poem realistic was 
the "clinical detail of some of the infighting". 32 The authority 
here of a former U.S. Marine is compelling; but Professor Irving 
may have been editorially misled. The two particularly suspicious 
lines are 136-7. Here Byrhtnoth and a Viking warrior have 
approached each other, when the Viking throws 'a southern spear, so 
that the lord of warriors was wounded’s 

He sceaf Jpa mid dam scylde, ]?at se sceaft tobarst, 

and {past spere sprengde, Jpaet hit sprang ongean. 

(11.136-7) 

I translate, 'he thrust then with the shield so that the shaft 
broke, and shattered the spear so that it sprang away again'. What 
are we supposed to imagine here? In his 1937 edition Professor 
Gordon remarked reassuringly that "Similar movements of the shield 
that break the hostile weapon or send it flying away are described 
in the sagas: see H. Falk, Altnordische Waffenkunde, p.149". 33 But 
nothing quite like what Byrhtnoth does appears to be recorded any¬ 
where, even in Falk. 

What Falk has no trouble in finding are shield-parries which 
deflect a weapon into the air, or into the ground, which break it, 
or (once it is stuck in the shield) tear it from an enemy’s hand. 
These are weapons, though, which have not reached their mark. The 
one that Byrhtnoth breaks has already wounded him (line 135). It 
is possible that we are meant to think that it has struck him 
through his shield, but not deeply, and become embedded in the 
shield but not in the body. In that case Byrhtnoth (I suppose) 
jerks the shield so that the spearshaft breaks and the point falls 
out of the shield; but that seems an awkward translation. More 
likely the audi’ence is meant to envisage the thrown spear striking 
Byrhtnoth without touching his shield at all; and Byrhtnoth then 
standing with the weapon still embedded in him, but striking it so 
hard with (the edge of) his shield that (a) the spearshaft breaks 
and (b) the point springs out of his body. But of course as soon 
as one spells it out the picture becomes incredible. Nor has Falk 
got anything like it. The closest scene to be found in the sagas 
(not at all clearly cited by Falk) is the one in Njalssaga ch.72 
where Gunnarr is ambushed beside the Rang River. Thorgeirr 
Otkelsson there drives at Gunnarr with a spear, ok lag&i i gegnum 
skjgldinn ok sva 1 gegnum hQnd Gunnari . Gunnarr snaraSi sva hart 
skjgldinn, at spjotit brotnaSi 1 sundr 1 falnum, 'and drove through 
the shield and so through Gunnarr's arm. Gunnarr twisted the shield 
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so hard that the spear broke in two at the socket'. 31 * This, it is 
true, is fairly implausible. But nothing is said of the point 
coming out of Gunnarr's arm; and the spear can be twisted because 
it is in the shield. 

To repeat, the Byrhtnoth scene verges on the incredible, and 
is unparalleled (though in a moment Wulfmmr the young will pull 
another spear from Byrhtnoth's body and throw it back again, another 
dangerous tactic). Its aim however is obvious, which is to present 
Byrhtnoth as a man careless of pain, rising superior to wounds and 
weakness. This is furthermore deliberate fiction, put in solely to 
create that image. The poet here cannot have been constrained by 
reality at all. 

Neither this observation nor the one about subjunctives tells 
us, of course, anything directly about ofermod. They do indicate 
that the poet regarded Byrhtnoth with exaggerated favour. This may 
not rule out the chance that he balanced that with a word of 
criticism, even (Tolkien's phrase) of "severe criticism", though it 
should prevent anyone from resting a whole case on that word. In 
any event, there is a further point which takes us back to 'boars' 
and 'badgers', and may lead on to a more precise delineation of 
Anglo-Saxon images of heroes. This point concerns the figure of 
Of fa. 

It has already been remarked that even in a clear case of a 
'boar' hero, like Cynewulf, there is a strain of 'badger' to contend 
with; and conversely that even a 'badger' like Waldere has to 
restrain 'boar' impulses. Byrhtnoth also shows he has both tend¬ 
encies. However one might go on to suggest that where heroes are 
not divided in themselves, there is a tendency for them to be 
presented in pairs. Against Ongentheow there is Hygelac (and 
Iofor), against Hengest (perhaps) there is the bold and ill-fated 
Hnaf. One wonders if Byrhtnoth might not - if we had the full 
poem - have been more thoroughly matched by a figure of restraint 
in Offa. The lines to which one must draw attention here are 198- 
201, where the English army breaks, more men flee than is at all 
right, and the poet remarks, with evident reference back to 
Byrhtnoth: 'As Offa had told him one day 35 when he held council at 
the meeting-place, that many men were there speaking boldly who 
later would not endure at need'. 

The one obvious fact here is that Offa was clearly right, where 
Byrhtnoth was wrong. The lines are furthermore the most powerful 
use of 'flashback' in the poem, for instead of merely reminding us 
of some protracted state, 36 they take us back to a moment, and a 
moment, one can imagine, of strain and social tension, a moment 
furthermore which in the past managed to encapsulate the present. 
Lines 198-201 are matched in Maldon only by lines 289-93, also a 
'flashback' to an earlier event, and also about Offa: they tell us, 
as Offa is cut down, that 'he had, though, carried out what he had 
promised his lord, as he had boasted to his ring-giver, that they 
would both have to ride safe home to the citadel, or else fall in 
action, die of wounds on the battlefield'. Once again Offa is 
presented as prophesying the future. The two sets of lines create 
a powerful effect of distance and fatality. They appear to say 'it 
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could all have been avoided, but . . . ' , and then 'Offa at least 
knew what would happen, but . . 

Nor are these the only occasions when Offa catches the eye. 

He makes the second of the direct speeches by Byrhtnoth's retainers, 
lines 231-43: it is the only one that adds any information to the 
poet's account, namely that when Godric rode away many men thought 
he was Byrhtnoth. It is Offa's kinsman, too, at the start of our 
fragment, who releases his hawk, letting it fly to the shelter of 
the wood, where he may not go, with again an effect of clear sight, 
concentration, and once more fatality. But any attempt to extra¬ 
polate from these references and to suggest that Offa should have 
been associated in the poem with the 'badger' qualities of fore¬ 
sight and good sense is spoilt by the clear fact that some of the 
things the poet meant to say about Offa have been lost. The point 
was first made by J.C. Pope that after line 283 something has been 
missed out. 37 Dr Scragg, in his recent edition, resists the con¬ 
clusion, 38 but there can be little doubt that the sudden change 
from plurality in lines 282-3 (a 'crowd scene') to a sequence of 
singular nouns and unintroduced definite articles immediately 
following ( hordes , seo byrne, pone s&lidan ) marks an omission of 
some length. And what has been lost, clearly, is the build-up to 
the death-scene of Offa - a scene which, to judge from the way his 
antagonist is singled out and killed after Offa has received a 
death-wound, and from the seven lines of underlining commentary 
that follow, may indeed have been an important one. 

Trying to write the poem now for the poet would of course be 
wrong (though it would not be as wrong as trying to insist that the 
unknown never existed). Still, one may say without undue specu¬ 
lation that the poet seems to have had a high regard for the 
character Offa, to have cast him consistently as a man of sense as 
well as of courage, and most importantly to have taken trouble to 
make him the only man in the poem credited with premonitions. All 
this does not mean that he was important for being "probably leader 
of the English after Byrhtnoth's death" - Gordon's attempt to give 
Offa a 'realistic' role. 39 Rather, his importance seems to have 
been thematic. I would suggest that he was intended to represent a 
side of the heroic character, of which Byrhtnoth was the complement, 
but not necessarily the antithesis. 


Several reasons have then been presented for thinking that 
(however we translate ofermod) the character of Byrhtnoth was meant 
to fit, and not to betray, a heroic paradigm probably already 
familiar. There is the deliberate creation of Cynewulf's 
anagnorisis , with its relish for fatal fury. There is the entertain¬ 
ment of a rash streak in Waldere's character, which implies that 
such a streak is part of every hero's make-up. There is the evidence 
to suggest that the poet wanted Byrhtnoth to be seen as capable of 
a clear irony; and that he wanted us also to see him as superhuman 
in overcoming pain. Finally there is the more tentative suggestion 
that Byrhtnoth could have been meant to take one end of a heroic 
polarity, the other end of which was reserved for Offa; though one 
must say that if chance had thrown Offa alone into the centre of our 
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view, we would have been even more conscious of a missing element, 
the impetus and elan of his leader. 

Implicit in all this is rejection of the Tolkienian view of 
the poem, with its translation of ofermod as "overmastering pride" 
(his words but my italics), its assertion that the poet intended 
"severe criticism" of Byrhtnoth, and its further theses, mostly by 
now well-embedded in the critical consensus, that the poem is a 
critique of "misplaced chivalry", that its heroes are the loyal 
followers not their misguided chief, that the poet meant most of 
his work to be deeply ironised by one authorial comment. The view 
is certainly an attractive one, praised e.g. by Professor Cross as 
a "sensitive explanation [sc. of the phrase 'overmastering pride'] 
on the basis of the poem and the attitudes of heroic society". 40 
What is often still underrated, though, in spite of copious evidence, 
is Professor Tolkien's fatal skill in rhetoric! Much of his piece 
on "The Homecoming of Beorhtnoth Beorhthelm's Son" commonly escapes 
criticism because the core of it is in verse, with a prose intro¬ 
duction and appendix round it. Yet its theses are all linked, and 
many of them are tendentious and personal to a marked degree. 

Tolkien thought, for instance, that the words of Byrhtwold, the 
eald geneat (lines 312-13), could not be his or the poet's, but 
must be some sort of quotation or interpolation, basically pagan in 
spirit - "fey and fell-hearted / and heathenish, too: I don' t hold 
with that", says Tidwald, Tolkien's verse-mouthpiece. 41 This 
implies that Tolkien felt the whole presentation of the retainers' 
self-sacrifice was not quite what it should be in a Christian age. 

But since the poem must have been by a Christian, Tolkien was 
further forced to conclude that the poet must have kept a certain 
critical distance from his characters. So one moves to the con¬ 
viction that lines 89-90 were a kind of touchstone for the poem; 
and to the belief'that the poet was, in a curious way, commenting 
on the delusive glamour of his own tradition. Listening to poems 
has turned Tolkien's other verse-character Torhthelm into a fool 
and braggart. It was the same poems (so Tidwald the mouthpiece 
says on p.10) which made Byrhtnoth vacate the brgcg: 

"He let them cross the causeway, so keen was he 
to give minstrels matter for mighty songs. 

Needlessly noble. It should never have been: 
bidding bows be still, and the bridge opening, 
matching more with few in mad handstrokes!" 

But with the last line we come to something the poet did not 
say, namely that the English lost because they were outnumbered. 

To have said it would, I think, have diminished Maldon and made it 
a poem of excuses, the kind of thing journalists invent after defeat 
to salvage national pride. 42 And once one begins to unwind Tolkien's 
skein of argument, very little of it can bear much weight. The idea 
of an Anglo-Saxon poet somehow detached from his own tradition and 
commenting on its failings is an unlikely anachronism. There is no 
sign that poetry itself was responsible for addling Byrhtnoth's wits 
- one cannot imagine even what kind of "mighty song" Tidwald thought 
Byrhtnoth was aiming at! There can be no support either for the 
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device of picking lines out of the poem, putting them in quotation 
marks, and so to speak transferring them to the other side, because 
they do not suit the critic's notion of a true Christian militia. 

It is possible that valuable opinions on ofermod could co-exist with 
all these other unlikely theses, but in so far as the opinions are 
inter-dependent they can only weaken each other. Finally one has 
to say that Tolkien's most dangerous notion was the one that two 
lines - if you picked the right ones - could dominate a whole poem, 
and that it was acceptable to base an entire theory on an "extended 
comment" on lines 89-90. 

Far too much of the later critical literature on the poem has 
done just that. 43 But I would suggest that the poem's whole 
structure leads away from such a conclusion. Maldon is of course 
a strongly narrative poem, with a high proportion of lines simply 
saying what happened next. However it is also a poem marked by a 
string of local climaxes, in which the poet either steps back from 
his narrative to use a superior perspective; or allows himself or 
one of his characters to take on a strong generalising tone; or else 
manoeuvres a scene so that mere event is transmuted into an image 
so strong as to approach the symbolic. Byrhtwold's first two lines 
(which Tolkien rejected) are a good example of the second category, 
the generalising tone; but in this category one could place as well 
the two-line speech of Dunnere, the u norne ceorl , with its charac¬ 
teristically proverbial use of the modal m®g to change an ethical 
statement into a physical one, 'he who means to avenge his lord on 
the enemy cannot draw back or fear for his life' (lines 258—9); 44 
or indeed the poet's own compressed summary of lines 207-8, 'they 
all wanted one of two things, to lose life or to avenge the dear 
one'. As for the use of superior perspective, lines 89-90 (which 
Tolkien so much elevated) are indeed a very strong example - but 
not the only one. I have already pointed to the force of the two 
sudden 'flashbacks' associated with Offa, in lines 198-201 and 289- 
93. To these one could add several authorial remarks, like the 
potentially ironic comment on the two armies' motivation in lines 
66-7, 'too long it seemed to them, till they bore their spears 
together', the equally ominous quasi-prophecy from Byrhtnoth in 
lines 94-5, or the strongly approving but forward-looking authorial 
gloss on an event in lines 9-10, 'by that one could recognise that 
the boy would not weaken in battle when he took up arms'. What all 
these inserts show is a sense either of the poet's superior know¬ 
ledge, or of the characters' approach to foresight; but what they 
all do, of course, is to magnify by contrast our sense of the 
characters' involvement in the human predicament of ignorance and 
uncertainty. 

The impulse behind them, I feel, and behind the generalisations, 
is primarily aesthetic, not moral. This produces also the poet's 
device of following a speech or a flashback with a sudden re¬ 
invasion of narrative, like line 96, 'The slaughter-wolves came on, 
they did not fear the water', or line 181, 'Then the heathen 
warriors cut him down', or line 205, 'Then the proud thanes went 
forward'; and leads to one of the poem's most distinctive charac¬ 
teristics, the scene very nearly symbolic. Offa's kinsman with his 
hawk has already been mentioned, and time could well be spent on 
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exploring its linked contrasts of safety and danger, freedom and 
duty, flying and stepping, as well as the ambiguous sense of regret 
and acceptance the image contains. But one could look also at the 
last line expended on Offa (line 294), so summary as to be almost 
a maxim, he lag degenlice Seodne gehende , 'he lay like a thane, 
next to his lord'; or at the moment just before the death of 
Byrhtnoth, when very violent action (lines 164-5) changes to elegiac 
formula (lines 167-8), with in between a line of which one cannot 
be sure, Feoll pa to foldan fealohilte swurd , 'Then the gold-hilted 
sword fell to the ground'. This is an event, certainly. But is it 
merely part of the narrative? With the dropping of the sword 
Byrhtnoth's resistance comes to an end, and so does his power and 
his authority. Soon he too will be on the ground, in the ground; 
behind that lies the dimmer notion that gold goes back to the earth, 
that all human emblems of pride must fall. 1 * 5 Line 166 is a very 
powerful line. If one were looking for touchstones in Maldon, that 
would do as well as any other. 

However the point being made is that this is only one example 
of a repeated impulse; and that exaggerating any one example 
(especially to the extent of not recognising the impulse) leads 
only to impoverishment. This leads me to the last remark I would 
make, and to an apologia of sorts for the labour of expending 
"interpretative criticism" on Old English heroic poetry at all. 

There is not very much Old English heroic material left; and it may 
seem that what little can be said about it should have been. If 
this is not the case, it is perhaps because the genre has something 
its later critics have since lost: in this case, a particular kind 
of emotional maturity. Professor Garaonsway pointed to this with 
his remarks on how Old English poets were so often prepared to 
include commentary from the other side, from figures apparently 
opposed to everything the hero stood for - so Hygelac dissuading 
Beowulf, Unferth supporting Breca, Guthere crying out to Garulf, 
Hildegyth restraining Waldere, and of course Wiglaf and the Maldon- 
poet commenting respectively on Beowulf and Byrhtnoth. 46 It is 
notoriously a sign of maturity to be able to see all round a situ¬ 
ation without feeling obliged to let one fact organise the rest: 
this the critics of Maldon have often failed to manage. It is 
another sign of the same quality to be able to see all the pros 
and cons (academics can usually manage this), but not thereby to 
be inhibited from decision: here we need heroes to instruct us. 

One of the best pieces of comparative criticism of recent 
years must be Patrick Sims-Williams 1 s "'Is it fog or smoke or 
warriors fighting?' . . ."on the Finnsburg fragment and its Celtic 
parallels. 47 Particularly impressive is the way Mr Sims-Williams 
shows there how Hnasf, the hero, comes to a correct explanation after 
discarding false ones, not because he has prior knowledge (as in the 
parallels) but through scrutinising his own fears. Hnaef in this way 
both retains humanity, by his ignorance, and rises above it, by 
strength of will. I would suggest that a very similar blend of 
strength and weakness characterises Maldon, and Offa, and Byrhtnoth. 
Offa predicts what is going to happen once, when he says not all 
promises will be kept; but he does not know which of his own two 
alternatives will come true, to ride home safe in company or die of 
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wounds on the battlefield. Similarly Byrhtnoth, in his play with 
modals and infinitives and subjunctives, does not know whether the 
Vikings will go to their ships in the end or not, whether they will 
gain treasure, or whether the English even will not have to pay 
tribute. All the adverse possibilities are present. What he is 
sure of is that the Vikings will not go 'unfought', or gain treasure 
'softly', or receive tribute before a trial of ’point and edge’. 

But invincibility is no part of what he says. For him either to 
fail to recognise the doubtful future or to let that put him off 
decision would stop him being an Old English poetic hero. He has 
to show, X repeat, both the ’shrewdness* of the badger and the 
single-mindedness of the boar. 



NOTES 


In Old English Studies in Honour of John C. Pope , ed. Robert B. Burlin and 
Edward B. Irving jr. (Toronto, 1974) pp.235-53. 

The first of these has since made its way into Maldon commentary, in 
N.F. Blake, "The genesis of The Battle of Maldon", Anglo-Saxon England 7 
(1978) pp.119-29, For the second, see Das Nibelungenlied , ed. James Boyd 
(Oxford, 1948) p.87, 1.681. 

Cited here from the very careful text given in R.W. McTurk, "’Cynewulf and 
Cyneheard’ and the Icelandic Sagas", Leeds Studies in English 12 (1981) 
pp.81-127. 

I refrain from any comment about the king and the lady, but it is clear 
(a) that Cyneheard's men approach undetected, and (b) that the king's 
guard are disarmed and unprepared. 

See for instance Waldere, ed. Arne Zettersten (Manchester, 1979) p.5, and 
Old English Minor Heroic Poems, ed. Joyce Hill (Durham and St Andrews, 

1983) p.22. 

Quotations from both Waldere and Maldon in this essay are from The Anglo- 
Saxon Afinor Poems, ed. E.V.K. Dobbie, ASPR VI (New York, 1942), though I 
have changed the punctuation of lines 20-21 below. My translations are 
also based on this text. 

So G. Neckel, cited in Waldere, ed. Ute Schwab (Messina, 1967) p.llO.» 

Cited here from Ekkehards Waltharius, ed. Karl Strecker (Berlin, 1907): 
see lines 692, 494 and 559. 

Hill, OE Minor Heroic Poems, p.44 (as also for the remarks below). 

.Schwab r pp.117-23, and in her translation of the text inserted separately. 

Instructions for an ordeal cited in J. Bosworth and T.N. Toller's Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary include, for instance, Beo d®r gemeten nygon fet of dam 
stacan to d«re mearce, 'Let there be measured nine feet from the stake to 
the mark'. The mark is the line at which the victim can drop the hot iron. 

Waldere, ed. F. Norman (2nd edn., London, 1949) p.37. The use of fotmsl in 
Maldon line 275 is certainly suggestive, though Norman does not argue from 
such cases. 

The one other recorded use of ststeall, in Guthlac line 179, inclines me 
to translate the phrase in Waldere as *at the place where you took your 
station', 

R.E. Kaske, " Sapientia et fortitudo as the Controlling Theme of Beowulf", 
Studies in Philology 55 (1958) pp.423-57. 


See Beowulf, lines 1080-85 (whatever editorial interpretation is placed on 
them). In The Battle of Finnsburh (also in Dobbie, ASPR VI) Hencest is seen 
heading for the doors, line 17. 
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By risking and losing their own lives, they also condemn loyal followers 
to death. 


The Battle of Maldon, ed. E.V. Gordon (London, 1937) p.76. 

18 See N.F. Blake, "The Battle of Maldon", Neophilologus 49 (1965) pp.332-45, 
and George Clark, "The Battle of Maldon: a Heroic Poem", Speculum 43 
(1968) pp.52-71. 

19 J.R.R. Tolkien, ’’The Homecoming of Beorhtnoth Beorhthelm's Son", Essays 
and Studies n.s. 6 (1953) pp.1-18. 

20 J.E. Cross, "Oswald and Byrhtnoth", English Studies 46 (1965) pp.93-109. 

21 Helmut Gneuss, "The Battle of Maldon 89: Byrhtnod's ofermod once again". 
Studies in Philology 73 (1976) pp.117-37. 

22 Cross, "Oswald and Byrhtnoth", p.106. 

23 For the two prose cases, in the Alfredian Boethius and the Soliloquies, 

see Hans Schabram, Superbia. Studien zum altenglischen Wortschatz I 
(Munich, 1965) pp.39-40. The poetic example is Guthlac line 269, where 
the devils mean it as an insult, but we take it as the opposite: 'the 
insult of an enemy is tribute to the brave'. 

24 Schabram, p.123. 

25 Schabram, p.130. 

26 Schabram, p.123. 

27 For instance by Earl R. Anderson, "Flyting in The Battle of Maldon", 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 71 (1970) pp.197-202; and by T.A. Shippey, 
Old English Verse (London, 1972) pp.107-10. 

28 Anderson, "Flyting . . .", notes a parallel case in the Hildebrandslied , 
line 37. 


It is a moot point whether we here means the Vikings only, and hilde d&lon 
'give out blows' - so N.F. Blake, "The Flyting in The Battle of Maldon", 
English Language Notes 13 (1976) pp.242-5 - or whether we are the English 
and the Vikings, with hilde d&lon as 'share battle', as in The Battle of 
Maldon, ed. D.G. Scragg (Manchester, 1981) p.70. The former would be 
more threatening, the latter more wheedling. Dr Scragg incidentally marks 
both forgyldon and deelon as 'preterite subjunctive', but this must be an 
error for 'present'. 

Put forward by Fred C. Robinson, "Some Aspects of the Maldon- Poet's 
Artistry", JEGP 75 (1976) pp.25-40. 

See T.D. Hill, "History and Heroic Ethic in Maldon ", Neophilologus 54 
(1970) pp.291-6. 

See E.B. Irving jr., "The Heroic Style in The Battle of Maldon", Studies 
in Philology 58 (1961) pp.457-67. 



Gordon, Maldon, p.52. 


Brennu-Njals Saga, ed. Einar 01. Sveinsson, Islenzk Fornrit XII 
(Reykjavik, 1954) p.176. 

Scragg, Maldon, p.80, translates on dsg <er as 'earlier that day'. This 
would perhaps weaken Offa's claim to foresight. 

As do for instance lines 218-19. 


Seven Old English Poems, ed. John C. Pope (New York, 1966) p.78. 
Scragg, Maldon, p.83. 

Gordon, Maldon, p.85; see also p.60. 

Cross, "Oswald and Byrhtnoth", p.103. 


Torhthelm is allowed to say them, but only "in a dream" (inspired 
seemingly by his pagan ancestors): see Tolkien, "The Homecoming . . .", 
p.12. See further T.A. Shippey, The Road to Middle-Earth (London, 1982) 
pp.118-19. 

There is a lurking parallel with Scottish accounts of the battle of 
Flodden. These provide most of the excuses to be found also in the Vita 
Oswaldi or Liber Eliensis about Maldon. James IV is blamed for "wilfull 
misgowernance" (i.e. not refusing battle) in Pitscottie's Cronicles of 
Scotland I, ed. E.J.G. Mackay, Scottish Text Society 42 (Edinburgh, 1899) 
p.278. 

See for instance the unwavering tone of D.G. Scragg's "Supplement" to the 
reprint of Gordon's edition in 1976, pp.87-92. 


See further T.A. Shippey, "Approaches to Truth in Old English Poetry", 
University of Leeds Review 25 (1982) pp.171-89. 

See Scragg, Maldon, p.78. 


G.N. Garmonsway, "Anglo-Saxon Heroic Attitudes", in Medieval and Linguistic 
Studies in Honor of F.P. Magoun jr ., ed. J.B. Bessinger jr. and R.P. Creed 
(London, 1965) pp.139-46. 

Patrick Sims-Williams, "’Is it fog or smoke or warriors fighting?': Irish 
and Welsh Parallels to the Finnsburg Fragment", Bulletin of the Board of 
Celtic Studies 21 (1978) pp.505-14. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF EXODUS 


By E.G. STANLEY 


Professor J.E. Cross's interest in Exodus, manifested especially in 
the work he did with the late Susie I. Tucker in two contributions 
published in Neophilologus 44 (1960) pp.38-9 and 122-7, is different 
from that which led me to produce the following notes. The quality 
of Exodus as a poem lies in part in the poet's use of language and 
imagery, at times startlingly different from other Old English 
poets, more often obscure and calling for elucidation of the text. 

As J.E. Cross says: 

The number of debated words and meanings in the 
scholarship on this poem may suggest that the copyists 
found it too individual and obscure, and, apart from a 
loss of manuscript leaves in the middle of the poem 
and a possible lack of ending, it is certain that we 
do not have the poet's poem in places. Obviously it 
has been a quarry for philologists and antiquarians 
but yet it has value for readers of poetry. Startling 
images, unique compounds, stylistic subtleties, bold 
but relevant scriptural comparison and apt matching 
of Germanic phrase to scriptural concept invigorate 
the reader and impress on him the drama of the events 
and the wonder in God's awful power to destroy and 
save, but involved syntax in places perplexes and the 
unusual structural principle (if it is not lack of 
principle) needs some explanation. It is perhaps 
better to share the poet's excitement and rare skills, 
blame some of the difficult syntax on the trans¬ 
mission of the text, and offer some indication of 
influences on the structural principle. 1 

The suggestion I offer below for s&cir (291), in a context to 
which Cross and Tucker have given their wider interpretation, is in 
tune with the attractive individuality well characterized by Cross 
in the long quotation. Two editions have appeared recently: P.J. 
Lucas, Exodus (London, 1977); and Joan Turville-Petre's edition of 
The Old English Exodus Text, Translation and Commentary by J.R.R. 
Tolkien (Oxford, 1981; going back, in fact, to lectures given by 
Tolkien in the 1930s and 1940s). My notes assume knowledge of 
these two editions, as well as of the earlier editions listed in 
Stanley B. Greenfield and Fred C. Robinson, A Bibliography of 
Publications on Old English Literature to the end of 1972 (Toronto 
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and Buffalo, 1980) pp.222-3, and of the studies listed in Greenfield- 
Robinson, pp.223-5. Line references are those in ASPR I, The Junius 
Manuscript. 

37 mansceadan] If a reference to the angeli mali of Ps. 
lxxvii 49 were intended, we should expect hsfdon mansceadan pi.; 
but whereas malus can mean 'harmful, unfavourable', OE man- means 
'evil, wicked, sinful, flagitious', and that would not be a suit¬ 
able first element to describe the angel(s) of the Lord, even when 
angel(s) of death; translating the compound 'the fell destroyer' is 
an attempt to search out a less explicitly sinful poeticism. There 
is no evidence for translating the compound as if the first element 
were short 'man' (instead of long, cf. Paris Psalter 105.16 
maansceadan) , i.e. 'destroyer(s) of men'. The subject of the 
sentence must be God, and unemended mansceadan 'evil ravagers' must 
refer to the Egyptian firstborn. 39 abrocene burhweardas is best 
taken as a verbless absolute construction, not as object of gefylled 
parallel with frumbearna fela (or by emendation frumbearna gehwylc): 
'He (i.e. God) had horridly laid low at midnight the sinful 
ravagers, many (or emended each) of the firstborn: the guardians of 
the city (were) crushed'. The burhweardas are unlikely to be the 
young firstborn (leaving aside the fact that among them were 
included the firstborn of cattle (see Exodus xii 29)), and they are 
unlikely to be the idols referred to in line 47; presumably the adult 
Egyptians in their lamentation (Exodus xii 30) are referred to. 

40 dryrmyde (with -yde for normal -(e)de, cf. A. Campbell, 

OE Grammar (Oxford, 1959; rev. ed. 1983) §753(3)) is perhaps not to 
be emended to drysm- or drysm- , but defended as ultimately from IE 
dhreu-s- (see J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, 2 vols. (Berne and Munich, 1959 and 1969) I, pp.274-5): a 
denominative verb from a noun with -mi- suffix (see W. Meid, 
Wortbildungslehre , Sammlung Goschen 1218 (Berlin, 1967) §106), 
morphologically like cierman. Derivatives occur with either r or s 
(see S. Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache 
(Leiden, 1939) s.v. driusan. Translate either 'The slayer ( bana 
39) strewed the land with corpses of the dead', or perhaps 'The 
land was strewn with the corpses of the dead'. 41 dugod 'old and 

tried ones' must refer to the Israelites of Exodus xii 28, not to 
the young firstborn (let alone the firstborn of the cattle). That 
ford gewitan can mean 'die' is irrelevant; here it means 'departed'. 

49-53 Though radical, the easiest solution of the many 
difficulties might be to read Israhela instead of Egypta (50) and 
to assume that hie nom. pi. (51) refers to the Egyptians, and hie 
acc. pi. (52) again to the Israelites. We could then translate: 

'Thus the people of the Israelites, old and weary, endured that 
captivity for many a (half-)year, because they (the Egyptians 
meant to prevent Moses' kin from the journey long cherished with 
eagerness, if (only) the Lord had let them go 1 . 

95 efngedslde 'equally shared out’ looks like glossing 
language, with ef(e)n- for Latin 'con-'; cf. compartiri (and OED 
s.v. Compart, v.): ' . . . two pillars each of which, the one by 
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day the other by night, comparted (more idiomatically shared out 
with the other) the journey of the valiant-hearted men in the high 
service of the Holy Spirit'. Though similar formations are not 
found in Old English, three Old High German compounds are close: 
ebenteil 'equal share' (corresponding to OFris evendel , and cf. 

Olcel jafndeildr pret. part, of an unrecorded * jafndeila , the closest 
parallel of efngedeelde as if from efn(ge)dslan ), epangiteilun masc. 
acc. sg. 'consort', and ebenteila fem. 'one who shares equally with 
(another)'. For other Latinisms in Exodus, note 266 ne willa<3 eow 
ondrsdan for Exodus xiv 13 nolite timexe , and perhaps 206-7 mid him 
. . . t osomne for Exodus xiv 20 ad se invicem. 

169 fleah f&ge gast ] The Israelites seem to be referred to, 
yet literally they are neither on the point of death, i.e. f&ge, 
nor is their gast 'spirit of life' at a point likely to lead the 
poet to use of it either fleah 'fled' from fleon 'flee' or fleah 
'moved rapidly' from fleogan 'fly'. Perhaps fleah here is an 
exceptional use of the preterite, as at Beowulf 1511 br&c 'was in 
the act of breaking, tried to pierce' (thus Klaeber's note) or at 
Beowulf 2854 wehte "with 'imperfective' function, perhaps: 'tried to 
rouse (him)'" (Klaeber's note); for a Modern English parallel, see 
Archiv 214 (1977) p.136. Though the concept ’imperfective function' 
cannot be demonstrated generally for Old English, 'was ready to 
break, was about to break' and 'was ready to awaken' would fit the 
two Beowulf uses well. In the present context it seems that the 
frightened Israelites were ready to die, and perhaps we might trans¬ 
late: 'The life-spirit of those who thought themselves doomed to 
death was ready to flee'. 

291 sascir span] This is, I suspect, a spinning metaphor. 
Emendation may be unnecessary, even though we may not be sure what 
cir is. As is usually accepted, cir is the noun related to cirran 
'turn', and could refer to part of the turning mechanism of spinning, 
the reel or better the whorl. For details of the Old English vocab¬ 
ulary of spinning and related matters, see J. Hoops, Reallexikon der 
Germanischen Altertumskunde IV/2 (1918), s.v. Spinnrocken, pp.206-7. 
sescir is some technicality transferred, such as 'whorl of the sea' , 
and the passage through the sea is described as if it were a sandy 
path spun by that sea-whorl, so that we may perhaps translate, 'The 
sea-whorl spun out sand'. 

399 There is probably no need to emend. 398b-9 may be trans¬ 
lated, 'The pyre blazed up, that chief slayer of life - he (Isaac) 
was none the more destined to die (because of that)'. This follows 
from Tolkien's analysis of the structure of the sentence, based on 
his view that "Clearly there is an interjection in the manner of OE 
verse", without accepting the emendation of fgrst to fus, first 
suggested by F. Klaeber, "Zu altenglischen Dichtungen", Archiv 113 
(1904) p.147. 

427 ne not preceding a finite verb usually means 'nor' (or 
used correlatively, ne ... ne 'neither . . . nor'); here the 
sense is looser, perhaps 'and . . . not': 'How needs the son of man 
a covenant? - and heaven and earth cannot contain the words of His 
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glory (or less literally His words of glory), [words] reaching wider 
and further than the corners of the earth can embrace, the circle of 
the world and the sky above, the gaping of the ocean and this sad 
air'. At 433 the scribe wrote ne for he, presumably because he 
thought that he was dealing with the correlative construction (427 
. . . 433) 'neither . . . nor', but Genesis xxii 16 makes a negative 
impossible at 433. 

442 If, in accordance with Genesis xxii 17, sund is emended 
to sand acc. pi. neuter 'sands', s&beorga cannot easily be 'of the 
sea-cliffs', since there are no sands on the sea-cliffs. If -beorg 
were the word 'hill' at all we should have to translate 'the sands 
of the sea-dunes'; but most often, when beorg is used as the second 
element of compounds it means 'protection', a different word. Com¬ 
pounds like ssclif and ssweal(l) might make one incline towards 
'sea-dune', especially since the clearest cases of -beorh 'pro¬ 
tection' are words the first element of which is a part of the body. 
It is uncertain if licbeorh 'sarcophagus' is 'a mound for corpses' 
or, as seems better, 'a protective structure for a corpse'. At 
Ruin 5 scurbeorge must refer to 'structures giving protection from 
showers', either roofs or buildings more generally, and that is 
perhaps the closest parallel to ssbeorga interpreted as 'of the 
protecting enclosure of the sea'. Place-name evidence for compounds 
with second element -beorg 'hill' are well set out by A.H. Smith, 
English Place-Name Elements I, English Place-Name Society XXV 
(Cambridge, 1956) pp.29-30: it does not support the interpretation 
'sea-cliff, sea-dune'. In place-names and elsewhere -beorg 'hill' 
is used when the material of which it is composed is named, e.g. 
sand-, stan-, or when the vegetation covering it is named, e.g. 
sealh- 'sallows', fearn- 'fern'. Andreas 305-10 is relevant. 

There the ssbeorgas are reached ofer cald cleofu, i.e. the cold 
cliffs are passed to reach the shore enclosing the sea like a 
shelter. 449 beorhlidu is usually explained as 'mountain slopes' 
here used with reference to the walls of sea-water on either side 
of the passage through the sea; in view of what seems to me the 
better interpretation of ssbeorga sand (442) as 'sands of the pro¬ 
tecting shores of the sea', it seems better to render beorhlidu as 
'shore slopes'. 

465 meredead] This appears to be a compound of the type 
kyningwuldor 'King of Glory' and edelwyn 'delightful home'; so 'sea 
of death' or 'deadly sea'. 

488 helpendra pad] The form pad for p<£d is unlikely, and the 
sense 'course, action', which has been proposed, has no parallel; 
helpendra 'of the helping ones', i.e. 'of the waves considered as 
the allies of the Israelites', is also difficult. Emendation of pad 
to iad does not cure the trouble completely, for helpendra lad would 
involve an unusual genitival construction with the sense 'inflicted 
by', 'injury inflicted by the helping waves'. To solve this des¬ 
perate crux both words will probably have to be emended; perhaps the 
scribe's exemplar had damage at the end of the first and at the 
beginning of the second word: helpendum lad 'hateful to the rein¬ 
forcements' (qualifying mod) would give a possible reading: 'The 
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proud people could not hold back the violence of the ocean-current 
hateful to the reinforcements' or 'hateful to anyone who might think 
of helping', with punctuation as in ASPR, though, as Lucas says, 
that would involve breach of Kuhn's Law of Sentence Particles, and 
the crux is likely to be more deepseated and to involve the preced¬ 
ing line (487). 

540 eerdead is generally translated 'early or premature or 
untimely death'; but since poetic compounds with first element ®r- 
(discussed by J. Hoops, Beowulfstudien, Anglistische Forschungen 74 
(1932) pp.20-4) seem to convey the sense 'famed of old' or 'old and 
excellent for that reason' and since in this strongly personified 
context of the two arch-thieves, Old Age and Death, the sense of 
nr- in, for example, sr feeder would fit well, we should probably 
translate 'Death famed of old' or 'Old Death'. 

547 Collective nouns like dugod can take plural verbs, like 
herigad; but here the heavenly hosts (pi.) are referred to (of. 
weroda Wuldorcgning 548), and dugod is best taken as dugode with -e 
elided before the following vowel, dugod' on dreame ’the hosts in 
joy’ . 


556 hafad ufon is usually emended to us on with us on 
unusually 'into our hands'. A better emendation is hafad us ufon, 
'He has from above granted to us the race of the Canaanites'. 
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"The Old English Period", in W.F. Bolton, The Middle Ages, Sphere History 
of Literature in the English Language I (London, 1970) pp.28-9. 



TRANSLATION AND ADAPTATION IN AMICUS OK AMILIUS SAGA 


By ANDREW HAMER 


Hagiography and quasi-hagiographical writing, whilst following many 
well-recognised conventions, nevertheless have their freedoms. 
Professor Cross has considerably increased our awareness of one type 
of freedom in his close comparison of OE and Latin saints' lives, 
showing how the vernacular hagiographer did not feel constrained to 
follow a single source, but might well weave a new or transformed 
narrative from a number of different Latin versions of the same 
story. This paper will concentrate on a different type of authorial 
freedom, the directing of a single source into a narrative with a 
new and original emphasis by making a series of related changes to 
the original. 

The popular tale of Amicus and Amelius, the Norse version of 
which will be examined in this paper, was clearly well-suited to 
re-creation: the earlier 'hagiographic' account , seen in the Latin 
tradition, was expanded as a 'romance' in the OFr and ME versions . 1 
Amicus ok Amillus saga is a translation of Vincent of Beauvais' 
version of the story in Speculum Historiale lib. XXIII, cap. CLXII- 
CLXVI . 2 The tale explores the self-sacrificing friendship between 
two men, contrasting their mutual loyalty with a series of 
treacherous betrayals of the trust and obligations of love by 
several other characters. 

Eugen Kolbing, in his study of the relationship between the 
Norse and Latin texts, suggested that the Norse remains fairly 
faithful to its original . 3 This textual relationship will be 
examined in some detail again here, in order to advance the view 
that the Norse translator most certainly did not render Vincent's 
work more or less word for word; whilst comparison of the two 
texts is necessarily incomplete, because the opening of the Norse 
version is lost, there is still plenty of evidence to argue for 
conscious reshaping on the part of the Norse translator. The 
Latin text sets up a series of parallels between characters, and 
especially between the two friends: these are identical in appear¬ 
ance, they each suffer a moral fall, each beheads for the sake of 
the other, and each restores another/others to their proper place 
in society (Amelius by healing Amicus' leprosy, and Amicus by for¬ 
giving his vassals). The Norse text, it will be suggested, develops 
and extends this system of parallels, drawing a contrast between 
the characters of Amicus and his wife, in order to make a statement 
about the nature of kingship and the rule of law: viz. that royal 
power, when exercised with mercy and love, is an important force for 
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holding society together. 

The operation of mercy depends, of course, on an earlier 
admission of guilt and a sense of remorse for wrong-doing. The 
Norse translator expands his original at the points where, first 
Amelius, and then Amicus, give expression to their feelings of 
guilt. Amelius confesses to his friend that he has disregarded 
the latter's advice, and begs for his help: 

"0 unica salutis mem spes heu fidem male servavi, 
quia crimen de filia Regis incurri" (CLXIIII, 957a) 

("0 sole hope of my safety, alas I have kept my 
faith badly, because I have rushed into a crime con¬ 
cerning the daughter of the King"). 

The Norse uses three terms to express Amilius 1 sense of moral 
confusion; the syntax too is changed, the confession beginning 
tortuously ("evilly has [it] now happened") and becoming nervously 
repetitive ("because I have . . . because I have"): 

"Heyrtu einkanliga van minnar heilsu. Ilia hefir nu 
ordit, fviat ek hefi eigi haldit tru mina vid fik fa 
er ek het fer fa er vit skildim, fviat ek hefi nu 
misgert ok fallit i gloep 5 fyrir sakir konungsdottur" 
(186/4) 

("Listen to me, particular hope of my health. An 
evil thing has now happened, because I have not kept 
my faith with you as I promised you when we two 
parted, because I have now done wrong and have fallen 
into wickedness because of the King's daughter"). 

Amicus' sin arises out of the desire to protect his friend. 
Knowing that Amelius is to fight a judicial combat to prove his 
innocence of the charge of having deflowered the princess (a com¬ 
bat which, as he is guilty, he is bound to lose), Amicus suggests 
that he and Amelius should exchange clothes, and each pretend to 
be the other. Amelius is to go to Amicus' home, while Amicus will 
fight in his friend's place. This ruse ensures that Amelius' 
opponent must lose the duel, since he will have to fight against 
a man innocent of the charge on which that duel is to be fought. 
The deceit he is guilty of troubles the conscience of the hero of 
the Latin version: 

Tunc Amicus, conscientim sum timens. Hardericum sic 
alloquitur (CLXIIII 957a) 

(Then Amicus, fearing in his conscience, spoke thus 
to Hardericus). 

This disquiet is spelt out for the audience with apparent labor¬ 
iousness by the translator: 

En fviat Amicus ottadist um sfna samvizku, l moti 
hanum at berjast, taladi hann til Arderfcum fessum 
ordum (186/27) 
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(But because Amicus feared in his conscience to fight 
against him, he spoke in these words to Ardericus). 

But this apparently trivial expansion of his original allows the 
author to include the verb berja(st ), 6 a word which has considerable 
importance in this text, and which will be further discussed below 
(p.249). 

The theme of law and judgement, which is so important in the 
Latin text, is made even more of in the Norse. An example occurs at 
the point where Amilius, while masquerading as the identical Amicus, 
places a sword in the bed between himself and Amicus' wife, and 
gives her a warning. The Latin reads: 

Vide, inquit, ne mihi appropinquaveris, quia statim 
hoc ense morieris (CLXIIII, 957a) 

("See", he said, "that you do not approach me, 
because you will immediately die by this sword") 

while the Norse presents the sword as an instrument of judgement: 

Se vid, sagdi hann, at koma eigi naer mer, Jpviat ef 
)?u gerir J>at, skaltu doemd 7 verda Jpessu sama sverdi 
(186/18) 

("See", he said, "that you do not came near me, 
because if you do that, you shall be judged by this 
same sword"). 

Justice may indeed strike a hard blow: Amicus becomes a help¬ 
less leper. His sickness, we are left to infer from the Latin text, 
is a punishment inflicted on him for the crime he committed in 
fighting the duel: 8 

Amicum vero cum uxore sua manentem percussit Deus 
morbo leprae, ita ut de lecto non posset surgere 
(CLXV, 957a) 

(God indeed struck Amicus, dwelling with his wife, 
with leprosy, so that he was not able to rise from 
his bed). 

But the Norse version points much more directly to the connection 
between the duel and the sickness: 

En Amicus var heima med sinni husfru, ok litlu sidar 
kastadi gud bardaga a hann ok bardi hann med likjpra, 
sva at ekki matti hann pa ur rekkju rfsa (187/8) 

(But Amicus was at home with his wife, and shortly 
afterwards God inflicted a flogging on him and smote 
him with leprosy, so that he might not rise from his 
bed) . 

We may note, first, the use of two parallel expressions to 
render one original ( percussit ), a favourite rhetorical device 
among Norwegian translators of the thirteenth century. 9 In this 
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case, the two expressions are linked by the unobtrusive use of 
polyptoton ( bardaga . . . batSi) , the latter term being the 3rd 
pret. sg. of berja, the verb used in its middle voice form ( berjast ) 
by Amicus, as he prepares to fight the duel. This verbal linking 
of the crime (the duel) with its punishment (the leprosy) is 
strengthened by the use at this point of bardaga, the normal meaning 
of which, outside legal contexts, is 'a fight, battle'. The word is 
ambiguous, however, and when applied, as it obviously may be here, 
to legal penalties, it means 'a beating, flogging'. 10 Accordingly, 
the translator's rendering of percussit includes the meanings of 
chastisement and battling: leprosy is a second judicial combat, 
inflicted on Amicus as punishment for his having taken part in the 
first. In this case, however, the opponent is God Himself, and 
justice cannot be cheated. 

The close similarity between crime and punishment, first seen 
in the person of Amicus, is extended to the Norse translator's 
treatment of Amicus' wife. According to the Latin, her crime is 
that she deserts her husband when she discovers he has leprosy: 

Quern cum uxor eius, Obias nomine, sic eum exosum haberet, 
ut eum multotiens suffocare vellet . . . (CLXV, 957a) 

(And when his wife, Obias by name, considered him thus 
detestable, so that she very frequently wished to stifle 
him . . .). 

Once again, the Norse text is expanded in an apparently trivial, not 
to say simple-minded fashion: 

En husfru hans er Obias het, fyrirlet hann £>egar ok 
hatadi sem vand kona. Sva kom, at hon vildi morgu 
sinni hafa kyrkt hann til bana (187/10) 

(But his wife, who was called Obias, abandoned him 
immediately, and hated him as an evil woman. It so 
came about that she wished on many occasions to have 
throttled him to death). 

The wife's punishment is death. Her case is implicitly con¬ 
trasted with that of her husband in the Latin, since she dies at 
the moment when he is restored to full health: 

Amici vero coniux iniqua arrepta est a damone, et 
cadens per praecipitium, expiravit 1 1 (CLXVI, 958a) 

(Amicus' wife, unjust, was seized by a demon, and died, 
falling over a precipice). 

Consider the Norse translation: 

En £ £>ann t£ma hljop uhreinn andi £ buk husfru Am£ci, 
ok kvaldi hana mjok ilia, ok £ £>eim oerslum fell hon 
fyrir berg ok lauk sva hormuliga hennar l£fsdogum 
(189/17) 

(But in that time an unclean spirit ran into the body 
of Amicus' wife, and tormented her very wickedly, and 
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in that frenzy she fell over a precipice, and sadly 
ended her life in that way). 

The Norse -text is interestingly different, as the choice of 
phrasing sets up correspondences between itself and other parts of 
the text. Firstly, the addition of 1 buk - the emphasis on the fact 
that she is tormented in her body - is a reminder of Amicus' own 
bodily torment, his leprosy. 12 This similarity however serves only 
to emphasise the real differences between the two cases: Amicus' 
punishment is inflicted by God, while his wife is seized by an agent 
of the devil; Amicus' sin, including the killing of Ardericus, came 
about through his refusal to desert a helpless friend, and was 
motivated by love, while his wife, who frequently wished to kill 
him, deserted him because his helplessness had caused her to hate 
him. 

Secondly, the phrase used to describe the operation of the 
unclean spirit within the woman is hljop 1 buk, an idiomatic phrase 
for the onset of sickness, with the literal meaning 'ran into [her] 
body'. 13 I should like to suggest here that the Norse translator 
portrays the wife, having deserted Amicus, as now separated from 
love and God, and having now in her hate entered into a kind of con¬ 
tract with the devil, an interpretation suggested here by the use of 
the word hljop. In a text whose structure is based on parallels, 
comparison with the other two occurrences of the word hljop in the 
text will clarify the point: both are to be found at moments in the 
narrative when one character is giving a welcome to another. 

The first describes the wife's own running to meet Amilius, 
who she thinks is Amicus returning from court. Here hljop at hanum 
is ambiguous, meaning both '[she] rushed towards him' (i.e. in her 
desire to embrace him) and '[she] attacked him'. 11 * The ambiguity 
defines his wife's attitude towards Amicus as energised by aggression 
and lust. 

The other occurrence of hljop is to be found at the point in 
the text where Amilius recognises the leper as his friend, and 
welcomes him: 

Hann hljop a hals hanum ok kastadi ser yfir hann 
gratandi (188/10) 

(He fell on his neck, and, weeping, threw himself 
upon him). 

The use of hljop here points an ironic contrast between the lack of 
self-interest on Amilius' part at this moment, and the self¬ 
gratification which had been the wife’s purpose earlier. The 
repetition underlines the further contrast between the fact that 
Amilius, in his love for Amicus, recognises him in the leper, while 
the wife, whose feelings for Amicus are grounded in aggression, 
fails to recognise that the man she desires is not her husband. 

It was noted above that at the moment when the wife deserts 
Amicus, the translator adds to his original an apparently naive 
statement of her spiritual and psychological state: "ok hatadi sem 
vand kona" ('and hated [him] as a wicked woman'). This addition 
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may now be explained quite simply as an explicit statement of what 
had been in fact implied in the earlier use of hljop at to describe 
the wife's running to meet the man she takes to be her husband. 

The repetition of hljop is a device enabling the translator to make 
psychologically inevitable the wife's desertion and attempted murder 
of the leprous Amicus: not recognising the proper nature of marriage, 
and seeing her husband only as a means towards her sexual satis¬ 
faction, as soon as his body is no longer sexually desirable and 
her lust for him therefore disappears, she is left only with her 
aggression. The complete phrase "hljop uhreinn andi £ buk husfru 
Amici" should therefore be read against the background of the wife's 
separation from love, and should be seen (through the use of hljop ) 
as a parody of a love-relationship. The devil at this point 
welcomes the wife into a relationship with him which, since it is a 
relationship based on hate, inevitably finds its expression in 
torment. 15 

The already observed parallelism between the tortures of 
husband and wife, the fact that both of them suffer bodily afflic¬ 
tion, leads to the establishing of a final contrast between them. 
While it is implied that the wife meets her death, driven out from 
society into the mountains by her madness, there to perish by fall¬ 
ing over a precipice, the last words to describe Amicus give no 
account of his death, and present his life as being both socially 
and spiritually fulfilled: 

[hann] jpjonadi gudi jafnan me6 ast, medan hann lifir, 
ok red £>ar fyrir med agatri hreysti ok miklum fridi 
ok sambandi (189/24) 

([he] served God always with love while he lives, and 
ruled there with excellent prowess and with great 
peace and unity). 16 

The process of restoring Amicus to a full life begins at the 
moment when he throws himself on the mercy of God. Immediately, 
the plan comes to him to journey to Rome, where, for the first 
time since his illness, he is welcomed into a society. Nor is he 
driven from there by the inhabitants during the famine which later 
ensues, but rather his companions suggest that he leave. He is 
taken by them from Rome to the house of Amilius, and to his restor¬ 
ation to health. 

God's mercy, then, is the force which guides Amicus' journey 
towards social and spiritual rehabilitation, and Amicus makes his 
appeal to that mercy when he has been deserted by his wife and by 
the knights of Bericanum [?]. Amicus at this moment sees quite 
clearly that death would be a release from his sufferings (another 
point- of contrast with his wife's case, whose own bodily tortures 
- kvaldi hana mjok ilia - can only be read as a prelude to the 
eternal spiritual torments she is doomed to suffer). And yet he 
is content to leave the decision as to whether he should live or 
die in God's hands, as he makes his appeal: 

I>a tok Amicus at grata ok mselti sva: Hinn mildasti 
ok hinn miskunnsami fa6ir; lat mik annathvart deyja 
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skjott ella send mer hjalp fiinnar miskunnar! ok bad 
sveina s£na flytja sik til Romaborgar (187/25) 

(Then Amicus began to weep and spoke in this way: "Most 
gentle and merciful father; let me either die quickly 
or send me help through your mercy!", and he asked 
his servants to carry him to Rome). 

The syntax makes the decision to journey to Rome, and towards 
social reintegration and bodily health, follow immediately upon the 
prayer. In this way, the loving mercy of God is shown to inform 
the bonds of society, and to be at once vital and rational. 17 The 
picture here presented of the relationship between God and the con¬ 
trite soul is contrasted with the fiend's possession of the wife, 
earlier characterised as a parody of a love-relationship, which 
results in the loss of reason and, with that, social alienation. 

There remains one passage in the Norse version which is 
significantly different from the Latin. The latter shows Amicus 
forgiving the people of Bericanum, and settling down to live peace¬ 
fully among them, in the fear of God: 

Amicus itaque movit ad Bericanos exercitum, et 
tamdiu obsedit eos, donee se victos reddiderunt. 

Quos ipse benigne suscepit, et omnem offensionis 
culpam eis condonavit, Deo ulterius in timore 
serviens pacifice cum eis habitavit (CLXVI, 958a) 

(And so Amicus moved his army against the people 
of Bericanum, and besieged them for so long, until 
they gave themselves up, defeated. And he received 
them generously, and forgave them all the fault of 
their offence, and serving God in fear besides, he 
lived peacefully with them). 

In his expansion of the Latin, the Norse translator emphasises the 
peace of Amicus' rule, and the love, rather than fear, that motiv¬ 
ates him: 


Eptir fiat for Amicus til Bericanum fostrjardar sinnar 
me6 her, ok sat sva lengi urn, at hann gat unnit pa 
er J)ar varu fyrir ok gafust fieir upp £ hans vald. En 
hann gaf ollum fieim grid med drengskap ok fyrirlet 
f>eim s£na misgerd ok fiat sem fieir hofdu £ mot hanum 
gert ok fjonadi gudi jafnan med ast, medan hann lifir, 
ok red fiar fyrir med agmtri hreysti ok miklum fridi 
ok sambandi (189/20) 

(After that Am£cus went with an army to Ber£canum, 
his native place, and besieged it for so long that he 
defeated those who were the leaders there, and they 
gave themselves up into his power. But he gave them 
all peace worthily, and forgave them their wrongdoing 
and that which they had done against him, and he always 
served God with love, while he lives, and ruled there 
with excellent prowess and with great peace and unity). 
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There is an obvious parallel between the case of the sinning 
citizens, defeated and yielding themselves into Amicus' power, and 
the entire case of the leprous hero, helpless and weeping with con¬ 
trition, surrendering to God the decision about whether he should 
live or die, and benefiting from God's mercy. Thus it follows that 
in showing mercy to the inhabitants of the city. Amicus follows the 
example set by God and thereby acts as a proper Christian ruler. 

The exercise of royal mercy, and its resulting social benefit, is 
seen in the process from griS to fridrz "En hann gaf ollum jpeim 
grid ... ok red . . . med . . . fridi". 

That these terms, which are found in the familiar legal formula 
grid ok fri<3r, la should co-occur in this way establishes the correct 
legal function of the Christian ruler. His justice operates through 
mercy rather than through summary execution, a theme which has been 
hinted at earlier in the substitution of dcemd verSa for statim . , . 
morieris . 

The many references in the text to the process of law receive 
their fulfilment in the person of Amicus, who wields finally both 
mercy and vald 'power, authority, dominion'. The word has no 
original in the Latin text. It should be noted that vald, the 
proper attribute of royalty, comes to Amicus only after his cleans¬ 
ing, and sums up the contrast between his final status and his 
earlier condition of beggar and bedridden leper. 19 It is this com¬ 
bination of mercy and authority which makes it an appropriate 
decision on the translator's part to render cum eis habitavit by 
red par fyrir. 

The operation of mercy within the heart of Amicus is emphasised 
by the way in which the concept of misdeeds done against him is 
repeated in a clause. The Latin "omnem offensionis culpam eis 
condonavit" is rendered "fyrirlet £>eim sina misgerd ok ]?at sem ]peir 
hofdu £ mot hanum gert". And there is further rhetorical play in 
fyrirlet as a translation of condonavit. Fyrirlata is ambiguous: 
while the basic meaning of the word is 'to let go' or 'give up', 
fyrirlata has the specialised meanings of 'forgive' and 'forsake'. 20 
While fyrirlet , with Amicus understood as its subject, clearly means 
'forgave' in this passage, the word's one other occurrence in this 
text must be read as meaning 'forsook'. On discovering that her 
husband has leprosy, "husfru hans er Obfas het, fyrirlet hann Jpegar 
ok hatadi sem vand kona", where fyrirlet has no Latin original. 

Once more the contrast is made between on the one hand, husband and 
reconciliation, and on the other, wife and alienation. 

While fyrirlSt is an example of rhetorical play through 
repetition, the immediately following words contain another rhetori¬ 
cal device, this time of verbal echo of the other occasion when a 
helpless individual had begged Amicus for mercy and had been granted 
it. 


The translator's emphasising through an expansion of the 
original the breaking of faith with Amicus to which Amilius refers 
in his plea to his friend (emphasising at the same time thereby 
Amilius' recognition of his own guilt), has been briefly commented 
upon above. Amilius' speech develops the sense of sin already 
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present in the Latin crimen. "Ilia hefir nu ordit" has no Latin 
original, while "crimen de filia Regis incurri" is expanded into 
"ek hefi nu misgert ok fallit £ glcep fyrir sakir konungsdottur". 
It is the verb misgera which here anticipates the later "fyrirlet 
Jpeim s£na misgerd", and which, like the word gloepr with which it 
co-occurs, has religious as well as moral meaning. 21 

The rhetorical development of the text in terms of verbal 
echoes and repetitions, in order to give emphasis to situational 
parallels, finds further expression in the linkage of cleanliness, 
health, and mercy. The metaphorical use of heilsa, 'health', in 
Amilius' plea to Amicus: "Heyrtu einkanliga van minnar heilsu" 
simplifies the ambiguity of the phrase salutis mem, which may mean 
both 'my health' and 'my safety'. 22 The use here of heilsa 
reinforces a point that was noted above, that the appeal for, and 
the granting of, mercy are shown in this text to lead directly to 
recovery and rehabilitation. 

The cure that produces this recovery is seen as a type of 
cleansing. The angel of Amicus' vision informs him that Amilius 
should kill his two sons "ok med jpeirra blodi skyldi hann ]?va 23 
Amicum, ok {par af mundi hann heill verda" ('and with their blood 
he should wash Amicus, and from this he would become healthy'). 

At the moment when Amilius cleanses his friend there are five 
references to cleansing: 

En blod Jpeirra, sem hann hafdi latit renna £ eitt 
stort glerker, tok hann ok ]p6 £ Amilium felaga sinn, 
ok medan hann ]po hann, taladi hann Jpessi ord: Herra 
Jesus Kristr, sagdi hann, ]pu er heilan gerdir likjpran 
mann med ordi {p£nu, vird mik til at hreinsa £>enna 
• minn felaga ok hreinan gera, ]pv£at ek helta ut blodi 
sona eptir bodi engils {pins, ok er hann hafdi lokit 
boen sinni, vard Amicus heill ]pegar ok hreinsadr 
allskostar (188/33) 

(But he took their blood, which he had made run into 
a large glass vessel, and washed in it his companion 
Amil£u[s] [sic], and while he washed him, he spoke 
these words: "Lord Jesus Christ", he said, "you who 
made whole the leper with your word, vouchsafe to 
cleanse my companion and make him clean, because I 
shed the blood of my sons according to the command 
of your angel", and when he had ended his prayer. 

Amicus became immediately whole and cleansed in all 
respects). 24 

By contrast, the spirit who enters the wife and causes her 
fatal madness is uhreinn ('unclean'), a common enough term in 
Norse, 25 but here made part of his system of rhetorical parallels 
and contrasts by the translator. 

A final series of parallels involves the rebellious subjects. 
The Latin has Amicus mistreated by his vassals as well as by his 
wife. The Norse text grounds their action in aggression, as it 
had done the wife's, whereas in the Latin they are referred to 
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simply as illi impij (CLXV, 957a). The Norse reads: "reiddust 
heir ok bordu hjonustumennina" (187/22) ('they grew angry and beat 
the servants'). The verb borSu (3rd pret. pi. of berja ), used to 
render verbeiauerunt, links their crime with that of Amicus, and 
anticipates the parallelism between the cases of these subjects and 
their lord that had first been made in the Latin text: they each 
weep with contrition as they surrender their fate into the hands of 
a just authority. And in the Norse only, because of the use of 
bardaga to describe the infliction of leprosy on the hero, this 
parallelism is extended, so that both subjects and lord are seen as 
defeated in battle. 

By means of these parallels. Amicus' position towards his 
subjects is shown to recapitulate that of God towards him, and his 
treatment of the rebels is as socially integrative as had been his 
own spiritual rehabilitation at God's hands. In Amicus ok Amillus 
saga, it is the ruler's responsibility to govern with love (me or 
ast) , and to seek to restore society to health (fridr), 26 which is 
realised through a reaffirmation of the social bonds (samband , 
literally 'connection'). 2 7 

This concern to show that the health of a society is intimately 
connected with the existence of a proper relationship between ruler 
and people, a relationship founded on Christian principles of 
justice and mercy, is also a major concern of the author of 
Konungsskuggsja , written in Norway during the late thirteenth 
century. 28 In this text, the long discussion of the king's respon¬ 
sibilities for administering justice (chapters XLII ff.) follows 
shortly after the accounts given of famine, and the reasons for it, 
and of the duties of the king's retainers. Here the most serious 
type of famine is that which occurs within the souls of the people 
themselves, a moral view of famine which suggests that a 
Scandinavian audience might well have seen the famine in Amicus ok 
Amillus saga as, like the leprosy, a symptom of alienation (in this 
case of a whole people) from God. 

These coinciding thematic concerns may be added to the evidence 
produced here of stylistic and ideological traits that have been 
recognised as characteristic of Norwegian court-translations: an 
easy familiarity with rhetorical techniques (less obtrusive here 
than in some Norwegian translations 29 ) and a tendency to point up 
the moral of the original. 30 Because Amicus ok Amillus saga exists 
only in one Icelandic manuscript, there can be no certainty, but 
the translator's narrative technique, as examined in this paper, 
supports the view that this translation from Vincent of Beauvais 
was originally made in Norway. 31 
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A brief description of the different versions of the story will be found in 
MacEdward Leach, ed., Amis and Amiloun, EETS OS 203 (London, 1937) pp.ix- 
xxxii, from which the terms 'hagiographic' and 'romance', as applied to the 
textual history of this legend, are adapted. Leach (p.xiii) places the 
Norse text among the 'hagiographic' versions. 


The Norse version was edited by E. Kolbing, "Bruchstuck einer Amicus ok 
Amilius saga", Germania XIX (1874) pp.184-9. In this paper, references to 
Kolbing's edition are given by page and line-number. References to the 
Latin version are given by chapter, page, and column number to volume IV of 
Vincentius Bellovacensis, Speculum quadruplex, sive, Speculum maius: 
naturale, doctrinale, morale, historiale, 4 vols. (Graz, 1964-5). 

Kolbing, "Bruchstuck", p.184: "ja mit Ausnahme weniger Stellen ist geradezu 
Wort fur Wort ubertragen". E.F. Halvorsen, The Norse Version of the 
Chanson de Roland (Copenhagen, 1959) p.21, comments that "the translation 
follows the Latin source closely, even to the point of imitating certain 
syntactical features". 


The Norse version now begins at the point where Amicus gives Amilius the 
double warning about the King's daughter and the treacherous Ardericus, 
before leaving the court to visit his home. 


See, in An Icelandic-English Dictionary, initiated by Richard Cleasby, 
revised by Gudbrand Vigfusson M.A., Second Edition, with a Supplement by 
Sir William A. Craigie (Oxford, 1962) gleepr: 'crime, wickedness'. The 
word has anti-Christian, sinful connotations. The adjective glapa-fullr 
is glossed by Cleasby-Vigfusson as 'full of wickedness, ungodly'. 


See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. berja, The basic meaning is given as 'strike, 
beat, smite'. In legal contexts it referred to the punishment of flogging, 
or scourging. The verb has the meaning 'fight' when used, as here, with 
the enclitic reflexive pronoun. 


See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. dcema 'to give judgement, pass sentence'. All 
the prose examples cited there refer to legal judgements. 


Vincent's text is here different from the other Latin versions, which 
represent the affliction of leprosy as a chastising brought about through 
God’s love. These versions read ". . . de lecto surgere non posset, juxta 
illud quod scriptum est: Omnem filium, quern Deus recipit, corripit, 
flagellat et castigat". See E. Kolbing, ed., Amis and Amiloun, Altenglische 
Bibliothek Band II (Heilbronn, 1884) p.CIII. 


For a brief statement of the major stylistic levels and devices used in 
Norwegian literature of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries,* 
see Halvorsen, Norse Version, pp.1-11. An early study which remains useful 
is R. Meissner, Die Strengleikar . Ein beitrag zur geschichte der altnordischen 
prosaliteratur (Halle, 1902). 


See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. bar-dagi . The rhetorical linking of bardagi with 
berja underlines their shared meaning of 'flogging, scourging'. 


Given our lack of knowledge about the development of this legend, it is 
worth pointing out that a closely similar fate is suffered by Egeas, the 
persecutor of the Apostle Andrew, in Bonnet's Passio . See J.E. Cross, 
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"The Apostles in the Old English Martyrology", Mediaevalia 5 (1979) pp.15- 
59, p.27: "JEgeas uero areptus a daemonio antequam perueniret ad domum suam 
in uia in conspectu omnium a daemonio uexatus expiraui t (Bonnet, p.35). 

The other version records that de loco alto se praecipitauit (Fab.II, 515)". 


See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. lik-pra 'leprosy', a compound of lik n. 'the 
body' and pra f. '.throe, pang, longing'. Leprosy, then is 'body-pangs' . 

By contrast, Amilrus, anxious about his seduction of the king's daughter, 
is described as hugsjukr (Cleasby-Vigfusson g.v.) literally 'mind-sick': 

"Ok me6an Amilrus var hugsjukr ok leitadi ser rada urn £etta ..." (186/2) 
('And while Amilius was mind-sick and searched for a plan about this . . .'). 
The Latin has nothing equivalent to hugsjukr, and reads simply "Qui dum 
consilium qumreret ..." (CLXIIII, 957a). 

See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. hlaupa §2 (special usages). The authors quote 
from Grettis sagaz hljop blastr ('mortification') 1 bukinn. 

Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. at-hlaup 'onslaught, assault'. 

See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. kvelja 'torment'. The word is frequently used 
of the tortures of Hell, thus: muntu kveljask med fjandanum l Helvitis loga, 
'you will be tormented with the fiends in the flames of Hell'; nu er hann 
huggadr en pu kvalidr , 'now is he [Lazarus] comforted while you are 
tormented'. 

This passage marks the end of the Norse text. In common with the other 
Latin versions, Vincent's text goes on to recount the deaths of the two 
friends, who fall on the same day, fighting for Charlemagne and Christianity. 
Note, too, the present tense in medan hann lifir . 

See further n.26 and n.27 below. 

See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.w. fridr, grid; see also the articles on grid in 
Kulturhistorisk Leksikon for Nordisk Middelalder , vol. V, pp.463-7. For 
fridr see also n.26 below. 


See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. vald , related to valda 'to wield*. While trans¬ 
lated here as 'power', the word has the meaning 'authority' at the same time 
Note the phrases vald ok log 'power/authority and law', vald ok dom 'power/ 
authority and judgement'. The compounds valdsmadr , einvaldi , folkvaldi are 
used of rulers, as is the present participle of valda, valdandi (also used 
of God as ruler). 

See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. fyrir-lata. 

See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.w. mis-gora , mis-gord. 

See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. heilsa, and see salus in, for example, Lewis and 
Short, A Latin Dictionary (Oxford/ repr. 1958). In medieval Latin, salus 
also means 'salvation': see R.E. Latham, Revised Medieval Latin Word-List 
(London, 1965). 

The Latin reads ajbiueret (CLXVI, 957a). 

There are two references to cleansing in the Latin text: po renders aspersit 
'sprinkled'} there is no Latin original for the second occurrence of po; 
hreinsa translates mundare 'cleanse'; hreinan gera has no Latin original; 
hreinsadr translates mundatus est 'was cleansed'. 
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The term is Biblical in origin. See, for example. Matt, xii 43 immundus 
spiritus. 


For a discussion of fridr as a key force for binding kinsmen and friends 
together to form the basis for society, see Vilhelm Gronbech, The Culture of 
the Teutons , trans. W. Worster (Copenhagen, 1931) vol.I, chapter 1. 

Gronbech comments (p.32) that fridr is the force that makes kinsmen 
"'friends' one towards another, and 'free men' towards the rest of the 
world". See too, p.35, where fridr is said to find, during the later 
medieval period, "definite expression in laws, to wit, in the statutes of 
the medieval guilds, a continuation not precisely of the clan, but of what 
was identical with clanship, to wit, the old free societies of frith or 
communities of mutual support". 


See Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v. sam-band. Note too the compound sambandsmenn 
'confederates'. 


See Anne Holtsmark, "Kongespeillitteratur", in Kulturhistorisk Leksikon vol. 
IX, pp.61-8. For the text see L. Holm-Olsen, ed., Konungs skuggsia (Oslo, 
1945). 


See, for example, Halvorsen, Norse Version , p.10 and pp.17-24. 

So, for example, Erex saga, a translation of Chretien's Erec et Enide , made 
in Norway during the thirteenth century. See Erex saga and tvens saga: 

The Old Norse Version of Chretien de Troyes’s Erec and Yvain, translated, 
with an introduction by Foster W. Blaisdell, Jr. and Marianne Kalinke 
(Lincoln, Nebraska, 1977) pp.xiii-xvii. For an account of a moralised 
translation that uses some of the structural devices seen here in Amicus ok 
Amillus saga, though with a rhetorically more ornate style, see my forth¬ 
coming On the Composition of the Strengleikar . 

The vellum manuscript, Stockholm 6, 4°, from c. 1400, also contains tvens 
saga and Parcevals saga, translations of Chretien's Yvain and Perceval made 
during the reign of Hakon Hakonarson (1217-63): see E.F. Halvorsen, "Ivens 
saga", Kulturhistorisk Leksikon, vol.VII, p.528, and the same author's 
"Percevals saga", Kulturhistorisk Leksikon, vol.XIII, pp.116-17. Halvorsen, 
Norse Version, pp.10 and 21, apparently views Amicus ok Amillus saga as an 
example of late "Court Style", or "Late Style", as found "in the works 
written at the time of Hakon V (1299-1319)". Sam Henning, Kulturhistorisk 
Leksikon, vol.I, pp.127-9, also sees the translation as belonging to the 
reign of Hakon V, "'at the same time as Stjorn"* (a vernacular compilation 
from Genesis, Exodus, Petrus Comestor and interestingly. Speculum Historiale). 



“MERCY AND JUSTICE”: THE ADDITIONAL MS 31042 VERSION 


By JOYCE BAZIRE 

This version of the poem "Mercy and Justice" is to be found in BL 
MS Additional 31042, 1 and a punctuated text was printed by K. 

Brunner in Archiv 132 (1914) pp.319-21. Of the other three 
versions, that in MS Harlech lO (in the National Library of Wales) 
was edited under the title "Mercy and Righteousness" in NM 73 
(1972) pp.181-91 by Auvo Kurvinen, with some discussion of the 
problems raised by comparing that version with those in Lambeth 
Palace MS 853 (L) 2 and the present version (A). She refers to 
Harlech 10 as P, since it was earlier catalogued as Porkington lO; 
in this and my other article I refer to it as H/P. I have edited 
the fourth version, found in Chichester MS Cowfold (C), in NM 83 
(1982) pp.178-91, and tried to relate it to some of the problems 
posed by Professor Kurvinen. All versions are placed within the 
fifteenth century (see e.g. Kurvinen, p.184). 

The A-version, to be found on ff.122v-123r, is written in one 
hand with two columns to a page, and headed A Song how pat Mercy 
passeth Rightwisnes. (I prefer to translate Rightwisnes as 
'Justice' rather than Kurvinen's 'Righteousness'.) There is a 
guide-letter B in the margin before the large initial B of the 
first line of the poem. In the following stanzas, except for stanza 
2, there is a mark in the margin to indicate the beginning of each 
new stanza on f,122v; on f,123r only the final stanza shows this, 
the other three marks having no doubt been obscured by the binding. 

Apart from a few examples, final n has a flourish that could 
be regarded as a mark of abbreviation for e or n, but doubling of 
final consonants is not a regular feature, and -e is not generally 
etymologically necessary in these words, though it is often found 
unhistorically .in other forms, e.g. forthe 8. The sign has there¬ 
fore been ignored, apart from one instance, in 52. This version 
of the poem contains 14 stanzas, against C's 15, L's 20 and H/P's 
26. 

To facilitate comprehension of the correspondence between the 
stanzas of the four versions the following table 3 is provided: 
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(Numbers in this table refer to stanzas.) 


a/p 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 


L 

1 

2 

3 

4 


A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


5 

6 
7 


8 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 (=H/P6) 

11 (=H/P7) 


9 

10 12 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 


26 


20 


13 

14 
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Thus, of the first fifteen stanzas in H/P (the longest 
version), apart from 13, which is unique to H/P, C has equivalents 
for all; L omits H/P 5-8 completely; A rearranges H/P■s 6 and 7 and 
omits 12 and 14. Of the remaining stanzas of H/P (16-26), L con¬ 
tains all but 18, A only 26 (though it precedes it with one peculiar 
to itself), and C has none equivalent to any of H/P's, but has a 
unique concluding stanza. 

Dialectally A shows many northern features, whereas the other 
three versions are more southerly, C apparently as far south as the 
Cowfold (Sussex) area (Bazire, NM p.180). (Although in this 
article variants may seem to be attributed to the scribes of the 
four manuscripts, it should be remembered that a previous trans¬ 
mitter may in fact have been responsible. When variants are cited 
which are shared by two or three manuscripts, the spelling is that 
of the first mentioned.) 

In the following list of dialectal features in A an asterisk 
precedes a word or form of a word that is peculiar to A, since this 
version by no means always corresponds to the other three; the 
asterisked form has therefore greater significance, supporting the 
suggestion that the pronounced northern dialectal colouring has 
been acquired in the course of transmission. Significant features 
in A (with examples quoted by line-number) are: 

(i) 3 pers.pron. nom.pl.: pay *3 4 55 *92. 

(ii) 3 pers.pron. nom.sg. fern.: scho *45. 

(iii) Infinitive: no ending. 

(iv) 2 sg.pres.indie.: -s(e. 

(v) 3 sg.pres.indie.: -the 35 (also passeth in the title); -e 10 
18 (both in the construction me thynke) ; otherwise -e)s(e 
(mainly -es). (NB has *98). 

(vi) Pa.pa.: -n(e. (NB loken *101). 

(vii) Verb 'to be', 3 sg.pres.indie.: es. 

All these morphological features point to a northerly dialect, 
and there are other significant supporting features of phonology or 
vocabulary: 

(i) Although the reflex of OE a appears internally as o, it is a 
in the rhyme-word sare 12, and there is the substituted rhyme att / 
hate *90/92 (see 90n). The former suggests that A was preserving 
the original northerly rhyme, and the latter that it was substitut¬ 
ing a rhyme that could be true only in a northerly area. Elsewhere 
the reflex of OE a in a rhyme is spelt o, e.g. more/ lore 81/83, 
and the reflex of 10E aid is spelt old, e.g. tolde / folde / solde / 
bolde 58/60/61/63. It may be that A's rhyme t ho / goo 41/43 (both 
from OE a) (cf. C H/P 57/59 poo / hoo OE a / ME o) reflects substi¬ 
tution to make the rhyme perfect, but see also 43n. 

(ii) Although the reflex of OE 5 generally appears as o, it is 
found as u in gude 19 57 (which rhyme respectively with mode and 
blode ), gudly *98, and lukede 73. 

(iii) OE ht appears as ght, except rougte 93. 

(iv) mon 8 22 54 etc., as opposed to schall, wole in other versions, 
although A also has some examples of schall and moste. 
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(v) (for)giffe 106 108; ilke 14 (other MSS euery) ; mekill 71; 
thies (see 27n); till 53 (other MSS to) *97. 

Now that three versions of the poem have been edited, and the 
fourth, L, printed by Furnivall, some minimal indication of the 
dialect of the original poem, deduced from the rhymes of stanzas 
common to at least three versions, can be given; since only four¬ 
teen stanzas fall into this category, there is, however, not a 
great deal of evidence of dialectal significance. The following 
points emerge: 

1. a. The reflex of OE a rhymes with itself in more / lore 81/83 (A; 
CH/P 49/51); the reflex of OE aw rhymes with the reflex of ON ag in 
knowe / low 89/91 (CH/P; L 57/59 spoils the rhyme). (References to 
stanzas for which A has no equivalent, but which are found in C, are 
given in square brackets and reference should be made to my article 
in NM.) 

b. The reflex of OE a rhymes with itself in tho / goo 41/43 (A), 
but with ME 5 in poo / hoo (CH/P 57/59). (See also 43n.) 

c. The reflex of OE a rhymes with ME <J in goste / boste 74/76 (A; 
CH/P 42/44); woste 77 (A; H/P 45) and gost (CH/P 47, where A's 
equivalent rhyme is loste) likewise represent the reflex of OE a, 
but loste A 79 represents the reflex of OE o and cost C 45 that of 
OF o. It appears unlikely that the original poem used the same word 
twice in a rhyme-pattern, so A loste may represent the original 
rhyme-word. 

d. ME a from OE ee/a rhymes with itself in an open syllable, where 
lengthening would be expected, and also with the reflex of OE 

a in bare/sare (C sorr) / fare/care 10/12/13/15. (H/P's lore 10, 
with OE o lengthened in an open syllable, spoils the rhyme-pattern 
ababbcbc.) 

These rhymes suggest that the dialect of the original was that 
of an area in which the reflex of OE a could rhyme with ME g (§c, 
perhaps §b), and ME a (§d). 

2. ME e and ME e are presented as a rhyme, e.g. cher / lere 9/11 
(ACH/PL) (OF e, OE )- This may be an imperfect rhyme, or it could 
be a SE rhyme on e, but, in view of §1, the latter is unlikely. 

3. The rhyme drawe / fawe / sawe / lawe 26/28/29/31 (ACL) shows that 
an infinitive without final n is needed and this would indicate a 
northerly rather than a southerly dialect. This is likely to 
represent the form of the original poem, since H/P drawyn / fayn / 
sawe / lawe establishes a different rhyme-pattern, and, in addition, 
the i-rhyme is only approximate. 

4. The reflexes of OE y and OE £ rhyme together in kynde / fynde / 
vnbynde / wynde 66/68/69/70 (A; CH/P 82/84/85/87; L 50/52/53/55), and 
the reflexes of OE y and OE i rhyme in blynne / kyn / synne / wynn 
106/108/109/111 (H/PC; L 66/68/69/71); therefore the original 
dialect would not have been SW, WM or SE. 

5. The rhymes with rightwisnes are generally with the reflex of OE 
i, but that with messe 14 (AL), masse (CH/P) (OE masse, OF messe) 
suggests a rhyme on e, which would indicate a SE or WM development 
(F. Mosse, Handbook of Middle English, trans. James A. Walker (5th 
printing, Baltimore, 1968) §24, Remark). 
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§ § 1 and 3 show a northerly dialect, §4 undoubtedly excludes 
WM, SW and SE, though §5 seems to suggest SE or WM. The evidence 
therefore is very tenuous, and one could only tentatively suggest 
an area towards the west of NEM. 


Text 

The capitalization and punctuation are editorial. Alteration 
to the text is minimal; the substituted letter is in square 
brackets. 


(f.122v, 
col.1) 


3 

6 


9 

12 

15 


18 

21 

24 


A Song how pat Mercy passeth Rightwisnes . 

1 

By one foreste als I gan walke, 
Withowtten a paleys appon a ley, 

I herd two lewde men how ]?ay gan talke; 

I thoghte to here what }?ay wolde saye. 
I>at one stode one a rewfull araye; 

His dedly synnes he did defye. 

"Allas", he sayde, "I drede the daye 
£>at righte non forthe and no mercye" . 

2 

Then sayd Mercy with sobire chere, 
"Righte, me thynke thi witt es bare. 

With godnes I will the lere; 

The nedis noghte to mourne so sare. 

X rede £>ou fonde to mende thi fare: 

Go ilke a daye and here a messe, 

Schryue J?e clene and haue no care; 

His mercy passes his rightwisnes". 

3 

Then ansuerde Righte with angry mode, 
Sayd, "Nowe me thynke J>at )pou dose raue. 
I knowe now wele ]pou kan no gude; 

Thou bare neuer statte, so God me saue. 
Als I hafe seruede I moste nedis haue; 
Full bitterly I mon haby. 

There es no helpe joat me may saue, 

Bot righte schall forthe and no mercy". 
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Then sayd Mercy meke and mylde, 

"If fou will frome thi synnes drawe, 

27 A1 if fou speke 3 et thies wordes wylde, 

Pe to helpe I will be fawe. 

Luffe wele God - this es my sawe - 
30 Repent the wele of alle thy mysse. 

Mightfull God es ouer the lawe; 

His mercy passes rightwysnes". 

5 

"Telle me" quod Righte, "fat I neuer knewe 
Pou wolde speke and fou hade lighte - 
For God hathe 3 itt euer bene trewe. 

He dide neuer thynge bot it was righte. 

And I hafe bene a synfull wighte; 

Therfore I drede when I schall dye 
That God fat es so full of myghte 
Schall do me righte and no mercy". 

6 

"Mightfull God", quod Mercy tho, 

"Pou trowes no resone fat I saye; 

Off thi beleue I rede th[e] goo. 

And fond to serue God to paye. 

Beseche oure Lady, als scho wele maye. 

To be thi helpe to rede and wysse. 

My soule for thyne fan dare X laye, 

Pat mercy schall passe rightwysnes". 

7 

" What", quod Righte, "thou lewde clerke, 
Kane thou noghte bothe rede and spelle? 

I wroghte neuer Goddes werke; 

Whatt righte in heuen hafe I to duelle? 

X haue diseruede to go till helle. 

Full bitterly I mon habye; 

Mi wikkede dedys fay will me quelle, 

There righte mon forthe and no mercy". 

8 

57 "Iwysse", quod Mercy, "fou kan no gude; 

For God schewes kyndnesse, as I the tolde. 
For the and me he schedde his blode, 

60 And suffrede woundes a thousande folde; 

Vnto fe Iewes his body was solde. 

For rightwys soules he ordeynt blysse. 

63 Pou arte his, fou may be bolde. 

His mercy passes rightwisnes". 

43. the] tho. 57. gude] u altered from o. 


51 

54 


42 

45 

48 


33 

36 

(f.122v, col.2) 
40 
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69 

72 

75 

78 

(f.123r, 
82 

84 

87 

90 

93 

96 

99 

102 


\ 


9 

"Iwisse", quod Righte, "this knowe I wele 
Pat God es bothe curtays and kynde, 

And trewe he es als any stele. 

He loues wele trowthe, fat mon we fynde. 
Bot how may God my kare vnbynde? 

He loufes wele trouthe withowtten lye. 

Let be, man, foil wastys mekill wynde. 

For righte mon forthe and no mercye". / 

10 

Mercy lukede into his face, 

Sayde, "Righte, fou arte a dolefull goste; 
Pou hase witt withowtten grace. 

Perfore be meke and leue thi boste. 

For God es gracyous, wele fou woste - 
Soules to duelle alle in his blysse - 
He wolde neuer fou scholde be loste; 

His mercy passes his rightwysnes". 

11 

col.l) "Iwys", quod Righte, "I may no more. 

Sumtyme I wende to hafe schewed my face. 
What nede es me to lere thy lore? 

Pou sayse I ame withowtten grace. 

I am bytidde a sely case 

Pat I myghte neuer no grace bye. 

I ame afferde to come in place, 

Whare righte schall forthe and no mercye". 

12 

Mercy sayde, "I proue by skill 

Pat witt es not worthe bot grace be att; 

Pe fende hase witt, clergy at will, 

And he and his fay welle full hate; 

He felle in wanhope as neuer rou 3 te, 

And thoureh pride he loste fe blysse. 

And he ones mercy wolde hafe soughte, 

Mercy scholde hafe passede rightwisnes". 

13 

"Till his mercy I will me triste, 

Pat so gudly has grante me grace, 

And made me man of mayne and myghte. 

And fourmed me faire aftir his face. 

His loue schall be loken with my lace; 

I will hym loue now lelly. 

Bot I wolde noghte byfore his face 

Pat righte scholde forthe and no mercye". 


66. bothe] followed by cr crossed out. 
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108 

111 


14 

Now mightfull God, withowtten fable, 
Giffe vs grace wele forto spede. 

And ouer vs all be mercyable. 

Forgiffe vs, Lorde, oure mysdede. 

Now helpe, Marie, at oure moste nede, 
And brynge vs, Ladye, vnto 3 oure blysse; 
With 3 oure freschly face vs fede. 

And thus mercy passes rightwysnes. 

Amen 


Explicit Cantus. Amen. 


Notes to the edited text: 

2. appon a ley: 'in a clearing / glade'. 

11. With godnes I will the lere makes inferior sense to the 
others, e.g. H/P Yfe pou wyll lystyn, I schall pe lere. 

20. so God me saue renders the line relatively pointless (as 
opposed to e.g. H/P but as a cnave) , and the stanza also employs 
saue twice as a rhyme-word. 

21. seruede: OED serve v 2 notes that this apparently aphetic form 
of deserve is chiefly northern in use. 

27. thies : the unusual spelling may have been influenced by thi 
in the previous line, or could be a northern spelling. 

29. God: it would not be impossible to read this in A and L as 
god = 'good', but not in CH/P, where God is preceded by "thy". 

43. goo may be a substitution for CH/P's less common hoo , 'cease' 
(59); it does, however, provide a true rhyme with t ho (41) as both 
are reflexes of OE a, whereas CH/P's rhyme would be ME o / q. 

45. als scho wele maye seems to derive from a misunderstanding 
of a phrase such as CH/P's pat best may, 'that best maiden' (61), 
as 'who best can'. 

54. The repetition of 22 may point to oral transmission. 

62. Although the line makes sense, it differs from CH/PL, which 
express the idea differently and more correctly, e.g. L 46 To bie 
oure synful soulis to blls (quoted in MED, bien v.6c). 

71. wastys, like C's spekyst (87), is a more common word than 
H/PL's spyllyst. 

78. The line has no finite verb nor is there a verb for to duelle 
to depend on; consequently the punctuation is only tentative. 

85. One would expect the 3rd sg.pres. of 'to be' plus a dative 
pronoun. 

90. att has a meaning comparable to CH/P bowth (106; 114), but 
its use destroys the rhyme-pattern, producing ababcdcd. 
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92. hate is presented as a rhyme for att, a rhyme possible only 
in the North: att (OE ahte, ON att-) and hate (OE hatian) with 
lengthening of a in the disyllabic form. The line bears little 
resemblance to that in the other versions: 

C 108 Euyr he setteth het nawth 

H/P 116 And euyr he settys hys soull at no3te" 

L 76 And euere he setti]? it foule at nou 3 t 

As haten can have an intransitive meaning, it may be translated 
simply as 'feel hatred’. 

93. Since the line is difficult to interpret as it stands, the 
second half could be emended on the pattern of H/P's as he ne rojt 
ox L's as him neuere roagte, with roujjte meaning 'cared'. 

97 and 99. triste and myghte barely approximate to a rhyme in 
this stanza peculiar to A. 

101. 'His love shall be secured / enclosed with my band.' 

103-4. 'But I should not wish, before his face, that justice 
should go forth and no mercy.' 

105-12. This, found as the final stanza in AH/PL, has considerable 
'variation on a theme' in lines equivalent to 110-11, which are 
worth quoting to illustrate how the versions can run roughly on the 
same lines and yet give different meanings: 

H/P Vnto thy Sonn J>at he vs bles 

And wytt his face full vs fede. 

L To fi Sone oure soulis £>ou wys. 

And with his mercy fulli us fede. 

The meaning of Alll (from which that of the other versions can be 
deduced) is 'Nourish us (spiritually) with your radiant face / 
appearance'. 110-11 from A are cited as an example of freshli in 

MED. 


In regard to rhyme-patterns which are peculiar to A (i.e. no 
other version shows an identical pattern, although some elements 
may be the same), we find: 

Stanza 3: the h-rhymes show a repetition of saue, whereas CH/PL 
have cnave 20. 

Stanza 6: the a-rhymes show a different word, goo, as opposed to 
CH/P hoo (L hafe no equivalent stanza) (see note to 1.43). 

Stanza 7: the c-rhymes show a different first word, habye , as 
opposed to C crye, H/PL I. 

Stanza 8: the h-rhymes are tolde / folde / solde / bolde, as opposed 
to the other three versions H/PL folde/ colde / solde / bolde , and 
also C, except that it spoils the rhyme-pattern with a final sewre 
(which does, however, fit in with the sense). 

Stanza 10: the b-rhymes agree with H/P on goste / boste / woste but 
have loste for H/P's Goste; C has goste / host / cost / Gost, and L 
has no equivalent stanza. 

Stanza 12: the b-rhymes in CH/PL agree on the second, third and 
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fourth words, with variety on the first (CH/P bowth , L sougt), but A 
has att / hate / rou 3 te / soughte, completely destroying the rhyme- 
pattern. (See note to 92.) 

Thus, although the rhyme-pattern itself is preserved in most 
stanzas, some variety among the four versions is to be noted in the 
actual rhyme-words, and a closer examination of sections where there 
are at least three versions extant emphasizes the variety. This I 
have briefly demonstrated in "Mercy and Justice" (Bazire, NM pp.188- 
9), showing that, although the rhyme-word may be the same, the pre¬ 
ceding words often differ, or alternatively the rhyme-words differ, 
though the preceding words are practically the same. Again, the 
rhyme may be preserved but different rhyme-words are used, and the 
preceding words of the line are completely altered. 

A appears to be the version with the most individuality in its 
lines, whether the variation is (a) relatively small: 

75 Pou hase witt withowtten grace 
C 43 Pou hast moche weyt withoute grace 
H/P 43 Thow hast myche wytt wyttoutyn grace 

or (b) of arrangements of words: 

52 Whatt righte in heuen hafe I to duelle 
C 68 What ry 3 th haf I in heffne to dwelle 

H/P 68 What ry 3 t haue I in heywyn to dwell 

L 36 What ri 3 t haue y in heuen to dwelle 

or (c) more extensive, as in: 

3 X herd two lewde men how ]?ay gan talke 

C Y herde twey men togedyr gan talke 

H/P I harde ij men togeddur talke 
L I herde two men togidre talke 

79 He wolde neuer ]?ou scholde be loste 
C 47 Ffadir and Sone and Holy Gost 
H/P 47 Thorow prayer of pe Holly Goste 

85 I am bytidde a sely case 
C 53 Alas pis is a sory kasse 

H/P 53 Alas pis is a sylly case 

Groupings of one version against the other three are apparent 
for each version, but these criss-cross each other, so that it is 
not possible to decide which versions are more closely connected; 
to attempt to determine which is closer to the original may be 
possible in some cases, but in others it is more likely to be a 
subjective exercise, particularly as it cannot be known whether the 
original was a good poem or whether successive transmitters - in 
copying or orally - have tried to improve upon what they knew. The 
preservation of rhyme-patterns (though the rhyme-words used may be 
quite different or else in a different order), together with the 
fact that the preceding part of the line may show variation, do 
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suggest some oral transmission. However, rather than seeking to 
establish which lines may be closest to the original, it is best 
simply to regard the four versions as demonstrating how the actual 
words of a poem could alter in the course of transmission; though 
the differing versions can, none the less, suggest the basic struc¬ 
ture of that poem. 

For the sake of comprehension it is necessary to rehearse some 
conclusions concerning the original reached in one or both of the 
two previous articles, viz. that the debate must have been between 
Mercy and a Sinner (the disputants in L); that the rhyme-pattern 
was ababbcbc; that, apart from the first and last stanzas, 
where the poet himself speaks, the stanzas alternate as speeches of 
Mercy (unusually a male personage) and the Sinner; that the stanzas 
end alternately in lines akin to A's Pat righte mon forthe and no 
mercy in the odd stanzas, and His mercy passes his rightwisnes in 
the even; that the verb of speaking in the second and third stanzas 
was answered, and thereafter, as far as the penultimate stanza, it 
alternated between sayd (Mercy as the speaker) and quod (the Sinner) 

A omits two stanzas (H/PC 6 and 7) between A 5 and 6, but 
inserts them after A 9. It then omits, before A 12, two stanzas 
found in the other three versions (e.g. H/P 12 and 14). Although 
the rearrangement of stanzas, and likewise the omission of the 
first stanza which would have followed A 11, seem to have little 
effect on the argument, the second omitted stanza (H/P 14) provides 
a much better introduction of the devil into the argument, as 
Justice's outburst in that stanza shows how much he is under the 
devil's influence, and it also comments on the devil's power. As 
a result, Mercy's comments (= A 12) on the devil's fate have more 
significance, and he points out that had the devil once sought 
mercy, that quality would have superseded justice. A possible 
explanation for the omission/rearrangement of stanzas thus far is 
that an oral transmitter had not the exact order in mind, and since 
there is no radical distortion of the theme of the poem, he was 
unaware of what he had done. 

He may also have been responsible for the omission of stanzas 
equivalent to H/P 16, 17, 19-21. His final stanza corresponds to 
the final stanza in H/PL, which concludes in H/P For mercy passys 
ry 3 ttusnys. (I reject the stanzas H/P 22-5, L 16-19 as part of the 
original poem. Although they are by no means inappropriate to the 
subject (as in -them Mercy asks for more specific information con¬ 
cerning the wickedness of Justice/Sinner, and gives him penance), 
yet they all end in the same type of line as the above-mentioned 
concluding line of H/P, instead of having the usual alternation; 
this suggests that they are an interpolation.) However, H/PL's 
five stanzas (H/P 16, 17 and 19-21; L 11-15) develop the situation 
of the devil (mentioned in A 12, H/P 15, L 10); Justice seems 
impressed by the mention of the devil's downfall, rejects him and 
asks how he himself may obtain mercy. In this desire Mercy 
encourages him and instructs him what to do to gain forgiveness. 
After this, Justice/Sinner acknowledges his past misdeeds and prays 
to God for mercy and to Christ to save his soul. This would seem 
a not inappropriate point for the final stanza (= A 14) as it 
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would round off the poem in thought, and also in structure, since 
the first stanza also is in the poet's voice. 

These five stanzas would seem to have been missing in the 
exemplar of A - or a predecessor - where the scribe, realizing that 
A 14 was not a suitable stanza to follow immediately on 12 (as no 
conclusion in the debate has been reached), composed a stanza, 
obviously to be ascribed to Justice/Sinner, although no name is 
mentioned. This shows that he has now repented and will love God 
truly, though God is not mentioned by name, and the referent for 
his (97) has to be sought in A lO. The final line is also of the 
correct type. 

Unique composition in this stanza is suggested by the style, 
which differs from that in other stanzas of A. Apart from the last 
line, there is alliteration in every line, sometimes on less impor¬ 
tant words, but in 98-103 it is very pronounced. Although elsewhere 
in the poem - and in the other three versions - alliteration is to 
be found (not necessarily on exactly the same words), yet nowhere 
else is it as obvious as in this, presumably, additional stanza. 
Further, the a-rhymes can barely he described as such (compare C 15, 
which also seems to have been composed to provide some appropriate 
ending for that version) and the h-rhymes use one word, face, 
twice, which is unlike the presumed practice of the original, 
although some versions do occasionally show such rhymes. 

There are thus in A enough features to demonstrate a fairly 
close descent from a common original, but sufficient also to show 
that in the course of transmission, whether written or oral, 
deviations of several kinds, omissions, additions, rearrangements, 
as well as alterations of individual lines and words have occurred, 
not resulting, one would think, on comparing it with H/PL, in the 
creation of a better work of art, but at least providing an interest¬ 
ing illustration of the possible fate of a short Middle English 
poem. 



For a more detailed description of this manuscript and its language, see 
The Parlement of the Thre Ages, ed. M.Y. Offord, EETS 246 (London, 1959) 
p.xi ff, The scribe of the manuscript was apparently Robert Thornton, 

also the scribe of- Lincoln Cathedral MS A.5.2. (See also the introduction 
to The "Liber de Diversis Medicinis” , ed. M.S. Ogden, EETS OS 207 (rev. 
repr., London, JL969).) 

Printed by F.J. Fumivall in Hymns to the Virgin and Christ EETS 24 
(London, 1867) pp.95-100. I use this for line references. 

This is identical with the Table in my article in NM, p,186. [We are 
grateful to the Editors of Neuphilologische Mitteilungen for permission 
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JOHN LYDGATE AND WILLIAM CAXTON 


By N.F. BLAKE 

It has been recognised for some time that Caxton made use of 
Lydgate's work in many ways: he may well, for example, have read 
Chaucer through Lydgate's eyes. 1 However, the primary influence 
upon Caxton has usually been understood to be his residence in the 
duchy of Burgundy, which led to his attempt to act as an inter¬ 
mediary for Burgundian culture in England. This attitude towards 
Caxton has prevented a detailed assessment of Lydgate's influence 
on him from being undertaken, presumably because it was assumed 
that there was not sufficient influence to make such a study worth¬ 
while. Recent developments in Caxton scholarship indicate that it 
is now time to consider more fully what the relationship between 
these two literary figures was. 

William Caxton was both mercer and merchant adventurer. In 
his latter capacity he participated in the cross-Channel trade and 
eventually spent considerable periods of his life in the Low 
Countries, particularly in Bruges. He dealt in various types of 
merchandise and probably had a hand in the importation into England 
of Flemish manuscripts, since Flanders was in the fifteenth century 
an important producer of elaborate illuminated manuscripts which 
were much valued in Northern Europe. Caxton prospered in his 
trading ventures and about 1462 he was elected to the position of 
Governor of the English Nation in Bruges. As governor he became 
involved in many of the diplomatic negotiations which were then 
taking place among England, Burgundy and France, and it is possible 
that he attended the marriage of Margaret, Edward IV's sister, to 
Duke Charles of Burgundy in 1468, since that was intended to cement 
the Anglo-Burggndian alliance against France. In 1471 Caxton went 
to Cologne to acquire a printing press. On his return to Bruges he 
started publishing and, of the six books he published there, two 
were his own translations. These two books. The History of Troy 
and Jason, were translated from the French versions by Raoul Lefevre 
who had been a secretary to Duke Philip of Burgundy. Jason had a 
particular connection with Burgundy since its chivalric order was 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. The assumption naturally arises 
that Caxton knew of the ducal library and was imitating its contents 
in his choice of material to publish. 2 This view gains support from 
the fact that Margaret of Burgundy is mentioned by Caxton in his 
prologue to the History of Troy as the person who urged him to com¬ 
plete his translation: the finished book was dedicated to her. 
Furthermore, Burgundy had in the fifteenth century a dominating 
cultural influence in Northern Europe, and England was particularly 
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susceptible to its lead in such matters as chivalry and pageantry. 3 

Lotte Hellinga has recently suggested that we need to be more 
circumspect in deciding what is Burgundian and in evaluating how 
far Caxton was trying to promote Burgundian culture and reading 
matter in England. 4 It has also been shown that many of the books 
he chose for translation came from France rather than from Burgundy, 
and that even those which do come from Burgundy already had a wide 
distribution by the time that Caxton translated or printed them. 5 
There is little evidence that Caxton was interested in the Burgundian 
manifestations of chivalry for he certainly makes no reference to 
any of the major chivalric events of his time. For example, though 
Anthony Earl Rivers was one of his "patrons", Caxton made no mention 
of his famous tournaments against the Bastard of Burgundy. He was 
clearly more concerned with history and with how the past could be 
exploited for moral commentary, as his editorial preface to Malory's 
Morte Darthur reveals. Furthermore, he was not employed by any 
member of the court as secretary or librarian, and he therefore 
occupied a different position from people like Raoul Lefevre at the 
Burgundian court; he was not a courtier. He was a merchant whose 
business was to publish books, and in that business he made use of 
the names of prominent people (as is indeed still a method of pro¬ 
motion used by publishers). 

Caxton started to translate the History of Troy in 1469, 
though after a few quires were completed he put it to one side. He 
took up the translation again two years later at the insistence, he 
says, of Margaret of Burgundy who gave him advice about improving 
his style. The translation was completed in 1471 and Caxton printed 
the book on his return to Bruges from Cologne; it appeared in late 
1473 or early 1474. A feature of Caxton's translation is that it 
is divided into three books, as is Lefevre's original which he was 
using. At the end of the second book there is an epilogue which 
suggests that Caxton had not originally intended to translate the 
third book. Part of the epilogue reads: "Whiche werke was begonne 
in Brugis and contynued in Gaunt and finysshid in Coleyn in the 
tyme of the troublous world . . . that is to wete the yere of Our 
Lord a thousand, four honderd lxxi" (p.99). 6 The use of finysshid 
certainly implies that his translation was complete at this point. 

He goes on in the epilogue to indicate that there was no need to 
translate the third book since the story in it had been translated 
recently by John Lydgate, whose qualities as a writer are then 
praised. However, Caxton decided in the end to translate the third 
book because of Margaret's instructions to complete the translation, 
because Lydgate's translation was in verse, and because Lydgate may 
have used a different source (since his account differs from the one 
Caxton was following). Whether Caxton was going to limit his 
edition to the first two books is uncertain, but his association of 
the edition with Lydgate is important. Margaret may be the arbiter 
of his style, but Lydgate is the author with whom he associates his 
subject matter. Lydgate was the most famous English poet of the 
fifteenth century and not unnaturally Caxton would wish to harness 
his name to help the sales of his book in England. Caxton's edition 
could be presented as a complement to Lydgate's poem and this would 
naturally help to promote it in England. Although by choosing a 
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work by Raoul Lefevre to translate Caxton seems to be purveying 
Burgundian culture, it may well be that the influence of Lydgate on 
this choice is much greater than we have hitherto realised. 

Although Caxton refers only in passing to Lydgate's Troy-Book 
there can be no doubt that he read it and that he knew it quite well. 
There are several verbal parallels between the two texts; although 
some of them represent the common themes of medieval literature, 
cumulatively they suggest considerable familiarity on Caxton's part 
with the Troy-Book. Caxton refers to Lydgate in much the same glow¬ 
ing terms that Lydgate had used of Chaucer. Where Lydgate writes: 

Was neuer noon to jais day alyue. 

To rekne alle, bojpe 3 onge a olde, 

l>at wor]?i was his ynkhorn for to holde (V 3528-30), 7 

Caxton has "after whos werke I fere to take upon me, that am not 
worthy to bere his penner and ynkehorne after hym" (p.99). In the 
same epilogue to the Troy-Book Lydgate refers to his lack of poetic 
ability and to his general ignorance, but nonetheless he decides to 
try to make his version of the work: 

For to deme ]?er is noon so bolde. 

As he ]?at is blent with vnkonnyng: 

For blind Baiard cast pereil of no l?ing. 

Til he stumble myddes of |?e lake! (V 3504-7) . 

Lydgate frequently used the image of blind Bayard for a foolish 
writer (it occurs again in Troy-Book at II 4731), and Caxton 
imitated his use of this image to represent an ignorant translator 
who launches blithely onto his work when he wrote: "And forthwith 
toke penne and ynke and began boldly to renne forth as blynde Bayard 
in thys presente werke" (p.98). Lydgate also made frequent use of 
the humility formula by claiming to have no rhetorical expertise and 
by asking his readers to correct or augment what he has written, as 
at V 3476ff. He asks his readers' indulgence, he claims to be 
ignorant and rude, and he invites his readers to amend what he has 
written. His excuse is that he has followed what his author wrote. 
Caxton makes the same points in his prologues and epilogues to the 
History of Troy. He throws himself on Margaret's benevolence in the 
hope that she will take it in the spirit in which it is offered. He 
has followed the original closely and asks his readers "to correcte 
hyt and to hold me excusid of the rude and symple translacion" (p.99). 

It is interesting to note that when Caxton refers to his com¬ 
pletion of the translation in 1471, he identifies that time as "the 
tyme of the troublous world and of the grete devysions beyng and 
reygnyng as well in the royames of Englond and Fraunce as in all 
other places unyversally thurgh the world" (p.99). The last phrase 
makes the passage seem general rather than specific, although England 
had just gone through the problems of the rebellion of Warwick the 
Kingmaker with the consequent flight of Edward IV to the Low 
Countries. France had not been wracked with the same problems, 
though there was constant trouble between Burgundy and France. 

Lydgate in his epilogue to book five of the Troy-Book refers to the 
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long-standing wars between England and France and he prays that the 
two countries will find peace under a united throne, for Henry V 
will also become King of France on the death of Charles VI. Caxton 
seems to echo Lydgate here. Both writers also refer to earlier 
authors who had written on the Trojan War and to the different 
biases which they had held with the consequent problem of deciding 
what precisely was the truth. Caxton*s reference is fairly brief: 
"For dyverce men have made dyverce bookes whiche in all poyntes 
acorde not, as Dictes, Dares and Homerus. For Dictes and Homerus, 
as Grekes, sayn and wryten favorably for the Grekes and gyve to them 
more worship than to the Trojans. And Dares wryteth otherwyse then 
they doo" (pp.100-1). Authors on both sides, however, agree on the 
essentials of the story. Lydgate frequently refers to these same 
three authorities, though he is critical of Homer whom he regarded 
as a liar. Lydgate also notes that both Dictes and Dares agree in 
essentials (V 3335-40). Finally it may be mentioned that Caxton 
adds that he undertook to finish the translation to avoid idleness 
and that everything is written, as St Paul said, for our benefit; 
and these two ideas, although commonplaces in medieval literature, 
are commonly found in Lydgate * s writings. 

In addition to the verbal parallels between the two texts, 
there are some more general points of similarity. Lefevre's French 
which Caxton was translating contains a dedication and prologue. 
Caxton kept both of these, but he inserted his own prologue between 
them. This prologue recounts the genesis of his translation in a 
relatively informal manner. He mentions that he had decided to make 
a translation since he had some free time and since the French 
version of the story he was translating was not known in England, 
for it had only recently been made. He started on the translation, 
but when he remembered his lack of command of French and English, he 
fell into despair and put the work to one side. One day he mentioned 
the fragmentary translation to Margaret of Burgundy, who asked to 
see it. After looking at it, she suggested some improvements in 
style and commanded him to finish the translation. Since Margaret 
had showed Caxton many favours, he dared not refuse this command and 
so set about completing the translation. The idea of this prologue 
may have occurred to Caxton because of Lefevre 1 s prologue, though 
that seems unlikely since Lefevre's prologue is formal and contains 
little more than a note of the command by Duke Philip to make the 
translation and an outline of the contents of the work. With later 
works Caxton did occasionally expand and modify the original author's 
prologue, though he did not do so in this case. He clearly had some 
model of an informal prologue, and it is likely that his model was 
Lydgate who frequently introduced accounts of the genesis of his 
poems (accounts which can be both lengthy and relatively informal). 
The Troy-Book is no exception. In its prologue Lydgate appeals first 
to Mars and other classical gods and goddesses to assist him in the 
task of translation. He has not embarked on the project because of 
pride, but because Prince Henry had commanded him to do it. Henry 
enjoyed reading old books to learn virtue and to avoid the sin of 
sloth. Lydgate commenced his translation in 1412. He saw in this 
book an example of historical writing, for without such books know¬ 
ledge of the past would disappear and the glory of old heroes would 
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vanish. Books tell the truth about men and so encourage people to 
live virtuously. Lydgate then goes on to mention those authors who 
have written on the Trojan War. He ends by pointing to his own 
insufficiency as a poet and asks for his readers' indulgence. Many 
of the same points are taken up again in Lydgate's epilogue follow¬ 
ing book five. There, however, we also learn that the translation 
was finished only in 1420. There the translator identifies himself 
as John Lydgate, monk of Bury. He emphasises his shortcomings and 
refers to his master Chaucer who acts as his model. History shows 
how fortune is fickle and encourages us to be virtuous on this 
pilgrimage through life. He concludes his epilogue with an envoy 
in which he dedicates the book to Henry V. 

In addition to the Troy-Book Caxton was also familiar with 
Lydgate's Siege of Thebes to which he refers in his epilogue to 
Jason. In that epilogue he mentions that his source, i.e. the French 
original, did not contain everything about the story of Jason. 

There is more to be found in Boccaccio's De genealogia deorum and in 
Lydgate's Siege of Thebes. Since Lydgate referred to Boccaccio, it 
is possible that Caxton picked up the reference to him from there. 

At all events it is clear that he knew Lydgate's poems well and that 
he saw his own work as a complement to them. He tried to build on 
what Lydgate had done and the reputation he had acquired. 

There are many other points of comparison between Lydgate and 
Caxton. Caxton's French sources tend to have a relatively formal 
prologue which contains a dedication, though that prologue may 
indicate the reason for the book's appearance. Thus Raoul Lefevre 
wrote Jason because of a vision he had in which Jason appeared to 
him and commanded him to write his story to clear his name. Lydgate's 
prologues are more diffuse and he inserts interpolations and other 
remarks at various stages. His Troy-Book has a variety of prologues 
and epilogues, as well as numerous authorial interjections to add 
moralisings and other comments. The same is true of Caxton. 

Lydgate's prologues are informal and comment on the genesis of the 
work, even though the precise reasons for the work's appearance 
remain uncertain. He was asked to produce the Troy-Book by Prince 
Henry, but where and under what circumstances are not specified. 

There was also a long gap between its inception and completion, 
though how this affected his relations with his patron is not 
stated. Caxton also had a royal patron, but her part in the book's 
appearance remains ambiguous. Having received a command to complete 
the work, he went away to Cologne to acquire a press although one 
might suppose that this would interfere with the completion of the 
royal command. It took Caxton a long time to complete his History 
of Troy, though not as long as Lydgate had taken, and when finished 
it was dedicated to the patron though there is little to suggest 
that author and patron had had any contact in the meantime. Both 
are, however, long works, and Caxton may have found the courage to 
translate and print this book because of Lydgate's example. 

Lydgate's work is in prose and Caxton's in verse, but they do com¬ 
plement each other in most other respects. 

What is particularly important about Lydgate's use of prologues 
to indicate the genesis of the works he was writing and the patronage 
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he enjoyed is that it is a relatively new feature of English 
literature. Caxton could hardly have borrowed it from other English 
poets. Chaucer rarely mentions for whom he wrote a work and as 
infrequently dedicates it to anyone. It is widely assumed that the 
Book of the Duchess was written for John Duke of Gaunt, but there 
is nothing in the poem to indicate that the Duke had any hand in the 
poem's genesis or even received a copy when it was finished. Other 
poems are often understood to be occasional ones, which may have 
been demanded by particular patrons. Many scholars interpret the 
Legend of Good Women as a court poem which was perhaps asked for by 
Richard II himself. Whether these claims are true or not, Caxton 
cannot have acquired his technique of prologue writing from them, 
for the only dedicatory prologue Chaucer has is that to little Lewis 
in his Astrolabe, one of Chaucer's works Caxton did not print. It 
is true that Gower in his Confessio Amantis has a prologue in which 
he claims he was asked to write the work by Richard when they met by 
chance on the River Thames one day, though this story is not found 
in all manuscripts and was not present in the manuscript from which 
Caxton printed his edition. Some other fifteenth-century writers do 
include prologues, but none do it with the consistency found in 
Lydgate. John Shirley who issued manuscripts with many of Lydgate's 
poems in them also wrote prologues to some of these works, and as he 
acted as a kind of publisher his example may have influenced Caxton 
as well . 8 

Two features of Lydgate's work in general and of the Troy-Book 
in particular may be mentioned, for they could easily have influenced 
Caxton. Lydgate composed many historical works, particularly those 
from classical antiquity, which are moralised. The idea of using 
the past as a guide to the present is very developed in the fifteenth 
century, though it finds particular expression in Lydgate. It has 
been accepted for some time that Caxton's prologue to the 
Polychronlcon is based ultimately on that in the Historical Library 
of Diodorus Siculus. It is thought that Caxton may have taken his 
version from a French intermediary, but it is equally possible that 
he took it over from an English writer like Lydgate though no earlier 
English version has so far been discovered. Certainly the views 
expressed in that prologue reflect the attitude shared by both 
Caxton and Lydgate towards history. There are many points of con¬ 
tact between it and the prologues in The Fall of Princes. The 
second feature of the Troy-Book is that although it is in verse it 
is divided up into books and chapters. This division enables the 
work to be divided into sections which can easily be moralised, for 
each section has a particular point or message. This type of 
division grew in popularity during the fifteenth century, though its 
use by Lydgate not only in the Troy-Book but also in The Fall of 
Princes may have influenced Caxton in his division of Malory's 
Morte Darthur and in the way he set out his edition of Gower's 
Confessio Amantis. Many of the works published by Caxton are 
either histories or romances which have a historical bias in that 
they are not based on some classical source like Eneydos ; they deal 
either with historical events like The Siege and Conquest of 
Jerusalem or with an ideal past like Blanchardin and Eglantine. All 
these works are divided into chapters and most have moralising 
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comments. 

Caxton published many of Lydgate's works as well as those, 
which he probably attributed to Lydgate. The former include The 
Churl and the Bird, The Horse, Sheep and Goose, Life of Our Lady, 
Stans Puer and The Temple of Glass; the latter. The Court of 
Sapience, Medicina Stomachi and The Pilgrimage of the Soul. Some 
of these were among the very first works published by Caxton on his 
return to England and so form a natural continuation to his Lydgate- 
inspired translations of the History of Troy and Jason. Most of 
them are didactic. The same might also be said for verse in the 
Lydgatian tradition which Caxton published such as the Book of 
Courtesy and Burgh's Cato. While this represents a considerable 
achievement, it is very little when compared with Lydgate's total 
output. It is notable that Caxton printed none of Lydgate's major 
works, although he printed both the Canterbury Tales and Confessio 
Amantis. From this one might assume that although he was influenced 
by Lydgate's example, he did not particularly go out of his way to 
popularise Lydgate's own work. It was rather that he recognised the 
literary direction Lydgate represented and decided to follow it. 

This may perhaps be exemplified in Caxton's edition of Reynard the 
Fox. 

This text has often been considered the odd man out among 
Caxton's publications because it was translated from Dutch rather 
than from French and because it is often described as a satire. 
Although the Dukes of Burgundy had copies of the French Roman de 
Renart in their library, there is no evidence that they were 
acquainted with the Dutch prose version. The prose version is made 
"for nede and prouffyte of alle god folke ", 9 for it teaches them how 
to avoid sin and the guiles of the wicked. In its role as a guide 
to behaviour it is similar to the allegorised animal fables. In 
addition to Reynard the Fox Caxton printed a version of JEsop's 
Fables and the two Lydgate pieces The Churl and the Bird and The 
Horse, Sheep and Goose. These three works have animals as their 
main participants and their behaviour is allegorised to make it 
applicable to humans. In The Churl and the Bird Lydgate refers to 
the assembly held by Noble the lion, which he may have taken from 
a version of Reynard the Fox. In addition Lydgate had translated a 
versified Isopes Fabules from French, though that was not printed 
by Caxton. At first sight there would appear to be little con¬ 
nection between Reynard the Fox and Lydgate, but closer investigation 
suggests that - Caxton's translation and publication of this work may 
have been prompted by the interest in England for allegorised animal 
fable which was particularly popularised by Lydgate. The influence 
is not so much direct as by example. 

So far in this paper I have concentrated on Lydgate's influence 
upon Caxton. But Caxton may be able to give us some insights into 
Lydgate and his attitudes to literature and its promotion. Particu¬ 
larly important for both men as we have seen was the question of 
patronage: what was the relationship between a writer and the man 
for whom the work was ostensibly produced? and how did they get in 
touch with each other? These are questions that have been much 
debated about Caxton, partly because of the controversy as to whether 
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he led or followed popular taste. It has not been given much 
attention in Lydgate studies, partly because of the paucity of 
scholarship in general, and partly because it has been assumed that 
as a "creative writer" Lydgate gave a lead in poetic matters and 
was besieged by orders from patrons. What Lydgate says about the 
genesis of his works has usually been taken at face value as though 
he only included what was fact. 

Characteristic of Caxton's relationship to patronage is that 
there are a lot of different names which occur in his works. He 
does not have a single patron to whom the majority of his works 
are dedicated. A large number of patrons occur only once. Some of 
these were unknown to him. The first edition of The Game and Play 
of Chess is dedicated to George Duke of Clarence and Caxton says 
specifically that he is a "humble and unknowen servant" of the 
Duke. He may possibly have thought to dedicate the volume to him 
because he was the brother of Margaret of Burgundy, who was the 
dedicatee of the History of Troy. Caxton was still in Bruges when 
the book was published and Clarence was in England, and no com¬ 
munication is likely to have taken place between them before the 
book appeared. What may have been the next book to have a 
dedicatee, Jason, was dedicated to the Prince of Wales who was 
probably no more than six years old when the book appeared. Caxton 
writes in his prologue that he intends with the "licence and 
congye" of the King and with the "supportacion" of the Queen to 
present the book to the Prince. Although Jason was printed in 
Westminster, it need not follow that words like licence, congye 
and supportacion mean that the King and Queen had given their 
written or verbal permission directly to Caxton, or even at all. 

The Prince was still a boy and Caxton may have felt it politic to 
include the parents in the dedication, implying that he had their 
permission. Certainly the Prince did not know the work of the 
printer, and one may question whether the King and Queen were 
familiar with Jason, although Caxton says he is sure Edward IV has 
a copy in French. A later work, Caton, is dedicated to "the noble, 
auncyent and renommed cyte, the Cyte of London in Englond" (p.63). 
Although Caxton was himself a member of the Mercers Company in 
London, this dedication was not one which had to have permission 
from the Lord Mayor or anyone else in London. In many instances 
then Caxton used the names of people or places without asking 
their permission and without necessarily knowing them. The names 
were an attraction in selling the book, and Caxton may well have 
wished to imply that he was more acquainted with the aristocracy 
and other leaders of fashion than was in fact the case. 

On other occasions he does not dedicate his translations to 
anyone but he refers to people from the past in much the same way 
as he refers to his patrons. Of Old Age was translated for Sir 
John Fastolf, whose exploits are recounted in some detail. These 
details were no doubt borrowed by Caxton from the manuscript he 
was using. He does not, however, give any details of the trans¬ 
lator, and many might easily have got the impression that the book 
was translated by Caxton himself. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
prologue he says he is printing the book "under the umbre and 
shadowe of the noble proteccion of our moost dradde soverayn" 
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(p.122), Edward IV, who is asked to forgive this presumption. 

Later in the same volume Caxton included The Declamation of 
Noblesse in the translation by John Tiptoft Earl of Worcester. 

Once again considerable information is given about the Earl who 
has been executed in 1469. In both these cases what is important 
is that there should be a member of the aristocracy who is linked 
with the book rather than that he should be associated directly 
with Caxton or its printing. The name simply gives a certain 
dignity to the material. 

Another feature of Caxton's patronage is that he used both 
general and anonymous patronage. By general I mean that the book 
is said to have been produced for gentlemen or for merchants or 
for some wide class of readers. By anonymous I mean that the book 
is apparently dedicated to a particular individual, though that 
individual is not named. This unnamed person may, of course, have 
been a fiction, though in some cases an identification is possible. 
General patronage is found in his first book, the History of Troy. 
Although in his prologue Caxton informs us that he was commanded 
to finish the book by Margaret of Burgundy, in the final epilogue 
he says "I have promysid to dyverce gentilmen and to my frendes to 
adresse to hem as hastely as I myght this sayd book" (p.100) and 
consequently he had printed the book. Since he had had to go to 
Cologne to acquire the press, if this statement were true it would 
mean that the translation and printing of this first book was caused 
more by these anonymous friends and gentlemen than by Margaret. It 
is more likely that in his first book Caxton wanted to have different 
sorts of advertising and so included both a named patron and the 
anonymous gentlemen and friends. It is probable that neither played 
an important role in the book's appearance. A similar position 
appertains in his edition of Malory's Morte Darthur. This had been 
printed, he claimed, from a copy presented to him. This copy is 
often linked by modern scholars with the gentleman who had been most 
vociferous in asking for a book about Arthur to be printed and in 
insisting that Arthur had been a historical person. Nevertheless, 
the book itself is directed in the prologue "unto alle noble prynces, 
lordes and ladyes, gentylinen or gentylwymmen, that desyre to rede or 
here redde of the noble and joyous hystorye of the grete conquerour 
and excellent kyng, Kyng Arthur" (p.109). There is apparently a 
single patron, this time anonymous, and a general dedication to all 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. Frequently only one or the other is 
found. The Chronicles of England was printed "atte requeste of 
dyverce gentilmen" (p.69). On the other hand, The Order of Chivalry 
was translated "at a requeste of a gentyl and noble esquyer" (p.126), 
though as no further details are given about him he cannot be identi¬ 
fied (if indeed he existed). Later in the epilogue the book is in 
fact formally presented to King Richard III so one suspects that the 
squire was no more than a convenient fiction. 

One of the anonymous patrons is the "noble lady which hath 
brought forth many noble and fayr doughters which ben vertuously 
nourisshed and lerned" (p.lll) who, according to Caxton, requested 
the translation of The Book of the Knight of the Tower. From 
various hints in the prologue it seems that this lady is Elizabeth 
Woodville, at that time Edward IV's widow and in sanctuary at 
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Westminster . 10 As she was in Westminster she was of course a neigh¬ 
bour of Caxton's there, and he may well have seized the opportunity 
to make her patron of this volume. Whether she had actually asked 
for it to be translated is another matter. 

Finally there are many named patrons who usually are connected 
with a single volume each. Margaret of Burgundy is the patron of 
the History of Troy, Margaret of Somerset of Blanchardin and 
Eglantine; William Daubeney of Charles the Great; Arthur Prince of 
Wales of Eneydos; Henry VII of Feats of Arms; William Earl of 
Arundel of The Golden Legend; and so on. Others we have referred 
to earlier. It seems unlikely that Caxton was known to many of 
these people personally. It is interesting that in The Book of the 
Feats of Arms and Chivalry he refers to his audience at the court 
when he was presented to Henry VII to receive the copy to be trans¬ 
lated. This description suggests that his appearance at court was 
sufficiently rare for him to make much of it when it occurred. The 
idea that kings and other members of the aristocracy dropped into 
his workshop to discuss what should be published next is a romantic 
one which may be discounted. Caxton may well have wanted to give 
that impression, though that does not mean it is something which 
happened. In many cases there was contact between Caxton and his 
patron. He presumably did attend court to meet Henry VII. He says 
that William Earl of Arundel sent his servant John Stanney to him 
to convey the Earl's request. The patronage was therefore not 
always done without the knowledge or consent of the patron. But in 
view of the many patrons there are, it seems more likely that Caxton 
took the initiative in recruiting the patrons rather than that they 
sought out the printer with a commission. Arundel had risen to 
prominence under Richard III when he patronised a book; Henry VII 
had recently come to the throne when he patronised his book; 

Elizabeth Woodville was in sanctuary near Caxton when she patronised 
a book; and Margaret of Burgundy was domiciled in Flanders and 
Brabant near Caxton when she patronised a book. The pattern suggests 
that it was the publisher who chose suitable patrons according to 
the opportunities of the moment. It is unlikely that people came to 
Caxton to patronise a book as soon as they came into prominence. In 
only one case was a patron used more than once. Anthony Earl Rivers 
patronised three books and he may be linked with a fourth. This is 
rather a special case since the three books were all translated by 
Rivers who therefore had some interest in seeing them in print. 

Even in this case Rivers seems to have dealt with the printer 
through his secretary, who is referred to in The Moral Proverbs. 

If Rivers did have a closer link with the publisher than any other 
patron, it is nevertheless significant that his name is not used in 
any other volume. He never became the publisher's principal patron 
or the arbiter of literary fashion at the time. Either his 
influence over Caxton was limited or the latter preferred to recruit 
a wider range of patrons. 

What then can we deduce from these facts? Evidently Caxton 
felt a name was important in the promotion of his books and he pre¬ 
ferred the name to be of someone in the public eye. He also pre¬ 
ferred variety in his patrons, and he never established a particular 
relationship with one patron who lent his name to most volumes which 
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were produced. It is likely that the initiative for involving a 
person, either directly or indirectly, remained with the publisher, 
who nevertheless cast himself into the traditional role of the 
servant of the patron. He often invented an informal narrative to 
explain why a particular book was published and what the involvement 
of the patron was, though these occur more frequently with the 
anonymous patronage. It is probable that Caxton acquired many of 
his attitudes towards patronage from Lydgate, though these are 
likely to have been accentuated by his knowledge of books and manu¬ 
scripts produced abroad in France and the Low Countries. In any 
case patronage was becoming less important in the fifteenth century, 
as has recently been pointed out: "Caxton's public existed before 
Caxton came along, like the shrewd businessman he was, to exploit 
it. But the implications of this fact for patronage have not pre¬ 
viously been noticed. Whereas in the fourteenth century a writer 
was often to a large extent dependent on an individual patron to 
help secure himself a public, this situation gradually changed. In 
terms of sheer volume English literary patronage reached a peak in 
the fifteenth century, but because of this volume of activity the 
whole system as it had previously existed was already showing signs 
of weakness when the new conditions brought about by the introduction 
of printing led to patrons becoming less essential". 11 

The purpose of the patronage was to sell the books through the 
implicit recommendation provided by the patron. In this respect 
translation is no different from creative writing, though in the 
latter case the patron can only ask for a work to commemorate some 
event or in some particular topic, he cannot request that a particu¬ 
lar work be written as he can do with translation. It is interest¬ 
ing that Lydgate and Gower who both have patrons were interested in 
the production of manuscripts of their own works, presumably for 
noble readers. They had some incentive to look for patrons. But 
Chaucer seems to have been little concerned for the dissemination 
of his works and so was less worried about patronage. At least no 
poetic manuscripts date from before his death and it cannot be shown 
that he exercised any supervision over the publication of his works. 
The plethora of manuscripts of The Canterbury Tales and Troilus and 
Criseyde does not reflect any involvement by Chaucer in promoting 
these works. Yet neither Gower nor Lydgate was a secretary to a 
nobleman or even employed in a household. Lydgate was a monk and 
he must have experienced some of the same problems facing Caxton in 
the matter of patronage. Did the patrons seek out Lydgate or did 
he, like Caxton, take the initiative in recruiting them? 

It is current thinking to accept that the fifteenth century 
was an age of court poetry which was set in motion through Chaucer 1 s 
example. As long ago as 1914 Eleanor Hammond wrote "The dependence 
of Hoccleve, of Lydgate, of Barclay, of Hawes, of Chaucer himself 
upon the generosity of the wealthy is more and more recognized as a 
factor in their choice of subjects, sometimes in their choice of 
words". Lydgate in particular has been regarded as the poet who 
was submerged by requests from patrons and who therefore wrote too 
much. Schirmer noted of him: "Most of Lydgate's works owe their 
origin to a commission". 13 More recently Green has commented that 
many of his poems "might also be taken to imply that Lydgate often 
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attended the court in person during the decade or so after Henry 
V's death". 14 From the secondary literature one gets a picture of 
a poet who was more courtier than monk, who had frequent discussions 
with the aristocracy about literary matters, who was besieged by 
commissions from nobles and merchants, and who tried to live by his 
pen because he frequently complained about the financial rewards he 
received from his patrons. As we have noted, similar claims have 
also been made for Caxton. The more recent books by Pearsall and 
Renoir 15 do not controvert this picture (though, of course, their 
main concern is with the literary qualities of Lydgate's poetry). 

The first point worth stressing is that not all Lydgate's 
poems have patrons or were commissioned. In general it is the 
longest works which have the patrons, though there is one notable 
exception. The Siege of Thebes has no patron, although it does 
contain a lengthy prologue in which a patron could have figured. In 
that prologue Lydgate praises Chaucer who had told the Canterbury 
Tales to which the Siege of Thebes was appended as the tale of the 
monk Lydgate on the pilgrims' return journey from Canterbury. The 
prologue contains elaborate praise of Chaucer and the words of the 
host to Lydgate which imitate scenes found in the links of the 
Canterbury Tales. Since the Siege of Thebes is dated to 1421, 
Chaucer's reputation was well-established and many manuscripts of 
the Canterbury Tales were available. It may be that Lydgate felt a 
patron for this poem was unnecessary, because its link with Chaucer's 
poem would be sufficient to recommend it to potential readers. It 
was not precisely new and so did not need promotion; and we may 
recall that when Caxton produced the first printed edition of the 
Canterbury Tales he also introduced no patron and did not even bother 
to have a prologue. Other poems written by Lydgate in imitation of 
Chaucer likewise have no patrons. In view of this it may be that 
patronage was a means Lydgate used to promote those works which were 
unfamiliar, and this in turn would imply that it was the poet rather 
than the patron who took the initiative in linking a particular name 
with a book. 

In Lydgate's oeuvre there are two ways of indicating patronage. 
The first is when the poet includes a reference to his patron and 
the commissioning of the work in some prologue or epilogue. The 
second is a reference to the genesis of the work in a prose head- 
note in English or in Latin. These headnotes are not found in all 
manuscripts and may not have been included by Lydgate himself. So 
it is not always possible to tell whether what they include is 
genuine, for in some cases they may have resulted from intelligent 
guesses by fifteenth-century scribes or booksellers like John 
Shirley. 

If we take all these examples of patronage to be genuine, we 
can note certain significant features about them. The patrons are 
not localised in the Suffolk area around Bury St Edmunds. Although 
there are signs of local families in East Anglia patronising local 
writers and translators, 16 Lydgate drew his patrons from a much 
wider area. In general each patron commissions only one work, though 
there are occasional examples of the same patron being linked with 
two works. The patrons are noblemen, high churchmen and London 
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merchants; that is, they are people whose names carry weight with 
a potential readership. However, there is also both general and 
anonymous patronage. Finally, much of Lydgate's output consists of 
versified translations, usually from French, and it is these which 
are most likely to have a patron associated with them. 

His first major work to have a patron was the TroyzBook , which 
he began c.1412 and finished C.1420. In its prologue, as we have 
seen, Lydgate appeals to Mars for help, and then says he has under¬ 
taken the translation which he began in 1412 at the bidding of Henry 
Prince of Wales (the future Henry V). He comments next on the vir¬ 
tue of history and the accounts about Troy found in the extant 
sources and their reliability. He is fulsome in his praise of 
Guido of Colonna. There is an epilogue to the whole work which 
repeats many of the same points, but adds that the book was not 
completed till 1420. Lydgate does not add why he had taken so long 
to fulfil the King's commission (Henry V having succeeded to the 
throne in 1413) or why he had turned out other poems in the mean¬ 
time. He also gives little information about why the Prince had 
asked for the book, how he received it, or even what he knew about 
it. The details are very general. There is no formal dedication 
to the King. I think we do need to question whether this trans¬ 
lation represents a formal commission from the then Prince. We 
ought to consider the possibility that it was Lydgate who proposed 
the translation to Henry rather than the other way round. After 
all Henry did not commission other works from Lydgate or from other 
poets, but Lydgate did have a variety of other patrons. For one's 
first long work it would be sensible to invoke the name and 
reputation of the heir to the throne, and in this Lydgate would 
have been following Gower's example in linking first Richard II and 
then Henry IV with Confessio Amantis. It would have been a fortu¬ 
nate coincidence for Lydgate if the first patron to approach him 
was the Prince of Wales. 

Many of Lydgate's other patrons were important noblemen con¬ 
nected with the royal house or with the regency in England and 
France. As is natural with aristocratic families, some of these 
patrons had family ties but it need not be thought, as is sometimes 
suggested, that Lydgate was passed around from one patron to another 
as a poet who could turn out something for you. It is more likely, 
as with Caxton, that he chose to recruit people because of their 
family connections with others he had used as patrons. After 
Margaret of Burgundy, Caxton chose George Duke of Clarence, her 
brother, and then the Prince of Wales, her nephew. Similarly 
Lydgate may have taken Richard de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick as 
patron of The Title and Pedigree of Henry VI because he had earlier 
used his daughter Margaret Countess of Shrewsbury as patron of Guy 
of Warwick. Naturally, there may be instances where the patron 
took the initiative, as is true of some of the political material 
translated and written by Lydgate. The Title and Pedigree of Henry 
VI had been written in French by Laurence Calot at the request of 
John Duke of Bedford, the Regent in France. So there would be good 
reason why Warwick should know of it, though equally Lydgate may 
have spotted an opportunity to make himself useful and so suggested 
the translation himself. 
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Perhaps Lydgate's most famous patron was Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, who asked for the translation of Boccaccio's De casibus 
virorum illustrium. Lydgate made his translation from a French 
prose version. Scholars have noted the paradox that Humphrey who 
was influenced by the new Italian humanism should have patronised a 
work which in its essential medieval quality seems quite untouched 
by that humanism . 17 This paradox could be mitigated if the trans¬ 
lation was Lydgate's idea and if it was he who involved Humphrey 
rather than vice versa. In his prologue to book one Lydgate refers 
to the French original by Laurence Premierfait and to its source, 
Boccaccio's De casibus. The contents of the book and the moral it 
contains are then expanded upon. The role of Fortune is an impor¬ 
tant aspect of this life. Despite his ignorance of good style 
Lydgate will deal faithfully with his original, but his work will 
not equal that of Chaucer who refined the language. Many of 
Chaucer's writings are then listed. Poets were the favourites of 
kings in the past and Caesar used to listen to the teaching of 
Cicero. In England there is a Prince who is fond of learning and 
who upholds the Church by his actions against the Lollards. He knew 
of Boccaccio's book and asked Lydgate to make a translation of it, 
which he will do to the best of his ability. It can be appreciated 
that in this prologue Humphrey Duke of Gloucester plays a relatively 
minor role: Laurence Premierfait, Boccaccio and Chaucer all seem 
more important. Gloucester himself is as much praised for his fight 
against heretics as he is for his love of learning. Once more there 
is the simple notice of the command to make the translation, but 
there are no details of how or when this command was given. There 
is little indication that Gloucester had much personal involvement 
either with the original or with the translation. What there is 
comes in the prologue to the second book where Lydgate mentions that 
as the translation was progressing Gloucester asked him to add an 
envoy to every tragedy outlining its remedy for the benefit of other 
nobles. This Lydgate proceeded to do. While this certainly suggests 
a greater involvement by Gloucester, the provision of such moral- 
isations is typical of the additions Lydgate makes to his trans¬ 
lations and it is not impossible to think that the impetus for them 
came more from Lydgate than from Gloucester. In his prologue to 
book three Lydgate mentions his weariness at the task and how he 
keeps going only because he is doing the translation for a lord who 
recompenses his dependents handsomely. At the end of the work there 
is one envoy about the translation and the works of previous writers, 
and another addressed specifically to Gloucester though it is 
addressed in very general terms of morality and virtue. Some final 
verses send the book on its way. Although there are some signs of 
involvement by Gloucester, in general Lydgate makes far more of the 
literary tradition in which he is writing than of the patronage 
which he has received. He could certainly have made Gloucester's 
role far more prominent than it is. Gloucester's name is introduced, 
but not much else. 

The same is true of Lydgate's translation of The Pilgrimage of 
the Life of Man, made at the request of Thomas Montacute Earl of 
Salisbury. In the prologue Lydgate dilates on the need to remember 
that worldly possessions are here only for a short time with the 
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corollary that one needs to be wise in this life. Man's life is a 
pilgrimage during which man should prepare for the next world. 

This is the theme of the French version which Thomas asked Lydgate 
to translate. Thomas was in Paris when the translation was begun 
in 1426. Lydgate urges the readers to pay more attention to the 
matter than to his style. Once again we see that little information 
is given about the patron, Thomas, or why he wanted a translation of 
this work. Because he was in Paris, it is assumed that Lydgate was 
too, though he does not say so. He could have been because he 
almost certainly made at least one visit to Paris, though docu¬ 
mentary evidence to support it is not available. And since Caxton 
often dealt with patrons through their secretaries, the same could 
have been true of Thomas. Indeed, it is possible that the trans¬ 
lation was Lydgate's idea rather than the Earl's. 

In most of these cases all we get is the indication of a com¬ 
mand by a nobleman to make the translation. No details of the 
occasion are given and in many instances there is little evidence 
that the nobleman was interested in or a patron of other literature. 
Lydgate tells us more about the book being translated, the moral to 
be drawn from it, and the great writers of the past than he does 
about his patrons. There are no formal dedications to the patron, 
as we find in some books written for the Dukes of Burgundy, for 
example. I think therefore that we do need to be a little careful 
in assuming that it was the noblemen who took the lead in having 
the translations made or even that they had much contact, if any, 
with Lydgate. 

This view is perhaps supported by the frequency of anonymous 
patronage in Lydgate, since the introduction of anonymous readers 
or patrons suggests that he was trying to create the impression that 
there was a demand for his works which would make others want to 
have copies. For example. The Serpent of Division was made "bi 
commaundemente of my moste worschipfull maistere & souereyne". 18 
MacCracken has identified this master as Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
though there is nothing to support this identification. 19 It is 
possible that the master is a fiction. According to its headnote, 
Bycorne and Chychevache was written "at J>e request of a wer]?y 
citeseyn of London". 20 A similar headnote mentions that A Ballade 
of Her that Hath all Virtues was written "at ]?e request of a squyer 
J>at serued in'loves court' 1 . 21 His Complaint of a Black Knight is 
addressed to an unnamed princess; unidentified French clerks drew 
his attention to the danse macabre painting in Paris which led to 
his translating the text, though it is not clear whether they sent 
him the words or whether he was in Paris and copied them down him¬ 
self; his Defence of Holy Church is addressed to an unnamed member 
of the royal house; and the Legend of Seynt Gyle was written for an 
unnamed patron. Some of these notices about patrons occur in the 
headnotes and so may not be attributable to Lydgate, but this does 
not apply to all of them. In his Legend of Seynt Gyle, for example, 
he writes: 


Wher-vp-on my purpos to ffulfylle. 

By Goddis grace, fortune, or aventure, 
Ther was to me brouht a lytell bylle 
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Of greet devossionn by a cryature, 

Requyryng me to do my besy Cure, 

Affter the tenour only ffor Gyles sake, 

Out of Latyn translate that scripture. 

Folwyng the copie, this labour vndertake . 22 

Similarly A Defence of Holy Church is addressed to a "Most worthi 
prince" in its first line. In these instances there is clear 
evidence that Lydgate himself was responsible for the anonymous 
patronage. Since Schirmer suggested in the case of the Legend of 
Seynt Gyle that Lydgate was using the modesty topos he presumably 
thought the gentleman referred to was fictitious . 23 This may well 
be so, unless good reasons can be found for concealing the names. 

In the past we have too readily assumed that fifteenth century 
poetry was part of a court culture and that most poems were pro¬ 
duced for patrons. 21 * Often this has meant that the poetry produced 
has been excused because the poets were trying to satisfy the whims 
of their patrons. We have therefore tended to believe everything 
that a poet told us about the genesis of his poem. Yet once patron¬ 
age became a recognised way of promoting a poem or a poet, it could 
well be that poets searched out patrons rather than that patrons 
took the occasional book to a poet. Because with Caxton we have 
been so bemused by the influence of Burgundy upon him, we have not 
realised that he was influenced by conditions prevailing in England 
as much as or more than those abroad. And Caxton can tell us some¬ 
thing about literary conditions which were operative earlier in the 
fifteenth century in England. There are so many parallels between 
Caxton's and Lydgate's use of patronage that it should make us more 
cautious about accepting much that has been written about Lydgate's 
attitudes towards his patrons. Lydgate was after all a monk, not a 
courtier. Although Henry VI and other nobles visited Bury, we do 
not need to assume that they came with books in their hands. No 
doubt Lydgate did receive some specific commissions for particular 
translations, but as he knew the literary scene well it is likely 
that in many cases he proposed a translation to a patron or even 
secured a patron after a translation was complete. He may even 
have used a patron's name without his knowledge. The literary and 
social pressures which produced this need for patronage are some¬ 
thing which require further investigation. 
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WILL AND THE PENITENTS: PIERS PLOWMAN B X 420-35 1 


By MARIE COLLINS 

Just before the first 'inner dream' of the B-text of Piers Plowman, 
Will delivers a tirade prompted by Scripture's remarks on salvation. 
In the course of this heterodox, dubiously-argued refutation. Will 
cites four of the great Biblical sinners to support his view that 
it is easier for the lowly and unsophisticated to achieve salvation 
than for "wel ylettrede clerkes" (B X 403): 

On good Friday, I fynde, a felon was ysaued 

That hadde lyued al his lif wif lesynges and fefte. 

And for he bekne [w on] f e cros and to crist shrof hym 
He was sonner ysaued fan seint Iohan fe Baptist 
Or Adam or Ysaye or any of fe prophetes 
That hadde yleyen wif lucifer many longe yeres. 

A Robber was yraunsoned rafer fan fei alle, 

Wifouten penaunce of purgatorie, to perpetuel blisse. 

Than Marie Maudeleyne [who my 3 te do] werse? 

Or who [dide] worse fan Dauid fat vries dee]? conspired. 

Or Poul ]?e Apostle fat no pite hadde 
Cristene kynde to kille to defe? 

And now ben [swiche] as Souereyns wif Seintes in heuene, 
Tho fat wrou 3 te wikkedlokest in world fo fei were; 

And fo fat wisely wordeden and writen manye bokes 
Of wit and of wisedom wif dampned soules wonye. 

(B X 420-35; cf. A XI 271-84 and C XI 255-72) 

Will's citation of famous redeemed sinners will be considered in 
this paper in the light of the orthodox lesson drawn from their 
careers, and of-the usual contexts and ways in which they are put 
to didactic use. The critical issues raised by the relationship 
of the A, B and C-texts at the point of the diatribe on salvation 
will also be discussed. Because of Langland's reworkings, parallels 
between the texts are approximate: A XI 250-303 (spoken by Will); 

B X 377-481a (spoken by Will and with a new coda); C XI 201-305 
(spoken by Rechelesnesse). 

Will's 'roll-call' presents a selection of four of the exem¬ 
plary penitents often cited, frequently in pairs or lists, by 
patristic and medieval teachers encouraging ordinary sinners to 
hope. Peter and Mary Magdalen, the penitent thief and Paul, appear 
most often, closely followed by David from the Old Testament, 
Doubting Thomas and Matthew the taxgatherer . 2 Their examples are 
used to show that God will always receive a contrite sinner who 
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trusts in His mercy, no matter how great the sin. Of the numerous 
passages on this theme which could be instanced from the Fathers, 
Sister Rose Bernard Donna provides a useful selection from 
Augustine, though in connecting them with the Piers Plowman passage 
under discussion she fails to note Langland's conscious misuse of 
his list of redeemed sinners. 3 No single patristic or early 
medieval list can in my view be indicated as the source of the 
medieval vernacular examples, which vary considerably in content 
and order: rather, I think we encounter a penitential 'device' 
which can vary in form and content to fit the immediate purpose. 

One of the best-known examples must have been Gregory's twenty- 
fifth homily on the Gospels, on John xx 11-18, referring to the 
case of Mary Magdalen as a "testis divinm misericordim" ('witness 
to divine mercy'): 

Quid itaque, fratres, quid . . . debemus aspicere, 
nisi immensam misericordiam conditoris nostri, qui 
nobis velut in signo ad exemplum poenitentiae posuit 
eos quos per paenitentiam vivere post lapsum fecit? 
Perpendo enim Petrum, considero latronem, aspicio 
Zacchmum, intueor Mariam, et nihil in his aliud video, 
nisi ante oculos nostros posita spei et paenitentim 
exempla. Fortasse enim in fide lapsus est aliquis; 
aspiciat Petrum, qui amare flevit, quod timide 
negaverat ( Matth . XXVI, 75). Alius contra proximum 
suum in malitia crudelitatis exarsit; aspiciat 
latronem, qui et in ipso mortis articulo ad vitm 
praemia poenitendo pervenit (Luc. XXIII, 43) . Alius 
avaritim mstibus anhelans aliena diripuit; aspiciat 
Zacchaeum, qui si quid alicui abstulit, quadruplum 
reddidit (Luc. XIX, 8)[.] Alius libidinis igne 
succensus, carnis munditiara perdidit; aspiciat Mariam, 
qum in se amorem carnis igne divini amoris excoxit. 

Ecce omnipotens Deus ubique oculis nostris quos 
imitari debeamus objicit, ubique exempla suae miseri- 
cordiae opponit. (PL 76.1196) 

(What, therefore, brothers, what . . . are we to see, 
except the immeasurable mercy of our Creator, Who has 
placed before us as if on a banner, as an example of 
penitence, those whom, through penitence. He caused 
to live after their fall? For I ponder on Peter, I 
consider the thief, I look at Zacchaeus, I regard 
Mary [Magdalen], and in these I see nothing other 
than examples of hope and penitence placed before our 
eyes. For perhaps one man has fallen away in faith; 
let him look at Peter, who wept bitterly that he had 
denied in fear. Another man has burned against his 
neighbour in the malice of cruelty; let him look at 
the thief, who even at the point of death itself 
arrived, by repenting, at the rewards of life. 

Another man, panting with the heats of avarice, has 
despoiled another's property; let him look at 
Zacchaeus, who, if he deprived anyone of anything, 
repaid it fourfold. Another, kindled by the fire of 
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lustfulness, has lost the purity of his flesh; let 
him look at Mary [Magdalen], who burned out the love 
of the flesh in herself with the fire of divine love. 

See, Almighty God everywhere casts before our eyes 
those whom we ought to imitate, everywhere places in 
view examples of His mercy.) 

Gregory lists positive examples; Paulinus of Aquileia's De Saluta- 
ribus (ascribed by the Middle Ages to Augustine) pairs successful 
and unsuccessful penitents to sharpen the urgency of the need to 
repent in hope: 

Paratus est semper Deus peccata nostra indulgere, 
si non tardaverimus ad eum reverti . , . nec Judam 
suscepit pcenitentem, nec Petrum deseruit flentem, 
nec Saul respexit poenitentem, nec David despexit 
confitentem. (PL 40.1069) 

(God is always ready to make allowance for our sins, 
if we do not delay turning back to Him ... He 
neither received the repentant Judas, nor abandoned 
the weeping Peter, nor had regard for the repentant 
Saul, nor turned away from David confessing [his sin].) 

Ambrose, in an Epistle, uses the contrasting pair of the penitent 
thief and Judas to stress God's mercy to the penitent, which is so 
great that it could have pardoned even the betrayer, had he asked 
(PL 16.1283), The contrasting pair of Judas and Peter is often 
similarly used; in Peter's case, the lesson in hope is particularly 
important not only for the encouragement his case gives others, but 
also because he, entrusted with the power to bind and loose (Matt, 
xvi 19, often interpreted as the power to forgive sins, cf. John 
xx 23 ) , learned from his own experience that he should be as merci¬ 
ful to others as Christ was to him. As JElfric puts it, elaborating 
on Bede and Smaragdus: 

Why ever did the Almighty Ruler wish to permit His 
chosen follower, whom He had established as teacher 
and shepherd for all faithful people, to deny Him so 
often in cowardice? But Christ the merciful wanted 
to show him in his own offence how he was to have 
mercy on other men in various offences, now he has 
complete possession of the key of the kingdom of 
heaven, so that he should not be too severe to frail 
men, but should have mercy on others as the Almighty 
did on him ... 4 

Later, St Bernard makes much the same point, though at a higher 
'emotional temperature', in his sermon on the feast of Peter and 
Paul: 


Propterea dedit mihi Deus homines istos, qui et homines 
essent, et peccatores, et maximi peccatores, qui in 
se ipsis et de se ipsis discerent qualiter aliis 
misereri deberent. Magnorum enim criminum rei magnis 
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criminibus facile donabunt veniam, et in qua mensura 
mensum est eis, remetientur nobis. Peccavit peccatum 
grande Petrus apostolus; et fortassis quo grandius 
nullum est: et tam velocissime, quam facillime veniam 
consecutus est, et sic, ut nihil de singularitate sui 
primatus amitteret. (PL 183.405-6) 

(God therefore granted me those men [Peter and Paul], 
to be men, and sinners, and very great sinners, that 
they might learn in and from themselves how they should 
have mercy on others. For, guilty of great offences, 
they will easily grant pardon for great offences, and 
in the same measure by which it was measured out to 
them, they will measure out to us. The apostle Peter 
committed a great sin; and one than which perhaps none 
is greater: and he obtained pardon with equally great 
speed and ease, and in such a way that he lost nothing 
of the unique quality of his pre-eminence.) 

Great sinners forgiven were extremely useful to penitential 
instructors: the mid-ninth-century Pcenitentiale of Hrabanus Maurus, 
which goes beyond the usual early medieval 'tariff-manual' of sins, 
similarly commemorates Peter's lapse and restoration (PL 110.477). 

As medieval emphasis on private and individual penance developed, 
instructors found it helpful to multiply examples to hearten their 
charges, as in the following passage from the earliest of the new- 
style manuals for confessors, the twelfth-century Liber Poenitentialis 
of Alan of Lille. The confessor is advised to remind the penitent 
of the vast amount of punishment from which penance can free him: 

. . . afferens in exemplum, David, qui per contri- 
tionem cordis a peccato est liberatus homicidii et 
adulterii . . . Mariam Magdalenam per pcenitenti[ se] 
lamenta, a septem dsmoniis liberatam . . . Latronem, 
cui in cruc[e] pendenti dictum est: Hodie mecum eris 
in paradiso (Luc. XXIII [43]). Deus enim non vult 
mortem peccatoris, sed ut convertatur et vivat 
(.Ezech . XVIII [23]). (PL 210.289) 

(. . . citing in illustration, David, who was freed 
from the sin of murder and adultery by contrition of 
heart . . . Mary Magdalen, freed from seven devils by 
penitential weeping . . . the thief, to whom it was 
said, as he hung on the cross: "Today you will be with 
me in Paradise". "For God does not wish for the death 
of a sinner, but that he may be converted and live.") 


In medieval didactic and devotional literature, the commemoration 
of great sinners, whether in single or multiple allusion, appears to 
be used in three main ways: 

(i) in didactic texts, delivered in tones of pastoral authority, 
counselling against despair and encouraging hope in contrite sinners; 

(ii) in lyric appeals from Christ to man, combining unchallengeable 
authority with the tone of personal entreaty as He reminds present 
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sinners of former instances of His mercies, to persuade them to 
repent; and 

(iii) in first-person supplications and meditations by represen¬ 
tative sinners entreating Christ to remember those former mercies 
and extend them to the present speaker. In these the tone is 
beseeching and the attitude humble. 

These three types, mainly in Middle English, will be examined in 
turn. 


(i) Didactic pastoral exhortation 

Ancrene Wisse, produced at a time of great interest in peni¬ 
tential teaching, contains a chapter on confession. Amongst its 
many important attributes is the need for hope: "schrift schal beon 
hopeful". 5 Yet hope, the counter to despair, must be delicately 
balanced against fear, the counter to presumption, like the grind¬ 
stones of Deut. xxiv 6 as interpreted by Gregory the Great (PL 
76.687-8), for "vntrust 7 ouertrust beo6 of alle sunnen nest te 
3 ete of helle". 6 Examples to induce fear are Cain and Judas, and 
to induce hope, Peter and the penitent thief: 

On Oder half loke. 3ef fu hauest untrust of his [sc. 
Christ's] unimete milce^ hu lihtliche 9 hu sone. 
seinte peter efter f he hefde forsaken him. for 

a cwene word!* wes wid him isahtnet. 0 fe feof o rode 
fe hefde aa iliued uuele in a stert hwile hefde him 
milce wid a feier speche. for fi bitweone feos twa. 
Vntrust. 9- ouertrust. hope 9- dred beon aa. ifeiet 
togederes. 7 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, Robert Mannyng's 
penitential manual Handlyng Synne treats Judas as a warning against 
Wanhope (though remembering the more positive lesson that asking 
mercy would have won even him forgiveness), pairing him with the 
penitent thief as an argument for hope: 

Befenke fe weyl of fie fefe 

bat loued nat God, no was hym lefe, - 

he fat was hanged on a tre 

Bysyde Ihesu for vylte; 

he spake o wurde at hys endyng. 

"lorde, haue on me menyngI" 

And asswyfe ha wan fe prys. 

And was sent yn-to paradys . . . 

And, farfor, dysmay fe noght 
For no fyng fat fou hast wroght; 

For, haue fou do neuer so mykyl . . . 
with sorow of herte and repentaunce 
Pou mayst pay God wyth lytyl penaunce. 6 

The passage continues with a paraphrase of God's pronouncement 
"Nolo mortem impii" (based on Ezech. xxxiii 11; cf. Ezech. xviii 
23), often adduced in such contexts to encourage sinners (cf. Alan 



of Lille's Liber Poenitentialis , above p.293). Mannyng’s source, 
Wadington's Manuel des Pechiez , teaches the lesson in hope briefly 
(in ten lines) and generally, without using specific examples. 
Mannyng's aim for didactic clarity above all, produces a rather 
laboured explicitness as he adduces almost automatically two 
obvious negative and positive examples of sinners. 

Whereas, in Ancrene Wisse, the lesson was originally directed 
at a small and specific religious audience, in a collection of 
sermons in British Library, MS Royal 18 B xxiii, 9 there are two 
pieces employing series of successful penitents, directed at a 
wider, lay audience. In Sermon 42, a long discursive piece on sin 
and its remedies, three obstacles to repentance are examined, the 
second of which is despair. A further distinction of three poten¬ 
tial causes of despair is made. Successful penitents are adduced 
in each case to show that each variety has already been averted by 
God's mercy: to some people "semej? }?er offence so gret ]?at God woll 
not for 3 eue hem" but Peter's great offence was followed by such 
contrition that "£>erfore God for 3 aue it hym. And dowtles so will 
he iff ]?ou wolt be sory and aske for 3 enes”; some fear that their 
sins are too numerous and frequent, but the contrite Mary Magdalen 
received forgiveness despite the multiplicity of her sins; some 
fear that they have lived too long in sin, "but lat ]?em be-hold how 
]?at ]?e Jseffe was saved on Good Friday . . . And dowtles as gladely 
wold fe good Lord resceyve euery synnefull man to mercy £>at hertely 
ashes ]per-aftur". 1 0 Here, as in the other sermon in this manu¬ 
script to employ a series of penitents (probably by a different 
author), their cases are given a more specific orientation than 
usual; Sermon 32, on sin and forgiveness, follows Ambrose in dis¬ 
tinguishing three types of sin, in thought, word and deed, promising 
to demonstrate that "God ha]? mercyfully for3even ]?ise synnes" by 
citing the cases of "iij worshippfull persones j?at are now in ]?e 
blis of heven". No man thought more sinfully than Paul who persec¬ 
uted Christians, yet when God had forgiven him he became "Jae 
grettest prechoure ... in holychurche". No man spoke more sin¬ 
fully than Peter at the denial, yet Christ forgave him and raised 
him to be "prince and maistur of all is apostels". No-one ever 
acted more sinfully than Mary Magdalen, filled with seven devils, 
that is, with the seven deadly sins, but she was forgiven for loving 
God enough to ask mercy. The series is summed up in God's wish, 
not for a sinner's death, but for his conversion (Ezech. xviii 23 
and xxxiii 11, cf. above pp.293 and 294). 11 In both these sermons, 
the appropriately authoritative stance of a pastoral instructor is 
clear not only from each preacher's confident tone of voice but 
also from the professional precision with which each directs his 
use of selected examples to illustrate a specialised analysis. 

Although Christians of all periods have been exhorted to mend 
their ways before death makes it too late, the literature of the 
fifteenth century shows particular consciousness of the need to 
regard life as a preparation for death, as can be seen from mortality 
lyrics, morality plays and artes moriendi of the period. John 
Audelay in a didactic poem urges the need for cleansing in good time 
through shrift, and reminds sinners of yet another trio of success¬ 
ful penitents: 
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Bot aboue His [sc. Christ's] warkis is His mercy, 

I>enke what did Mare Mawdleyn, 

And Peter fat foresoke him fry 
Fore f e weys of twey wemen, 

And Toh[m]as of Ynd fat mysbeleued fen, 

A1 fai had mercy and grace; 

And so schul haue al Cristyn men 

1 2 

bat wil repent wyle fai han space; . . . 

Combining his examples with several commonplaces of penitential 
literature, Audelay speaks with pastoral authority, addressing the 
individual sinner as 'thou' (though he later uses the preacher's 
'we' to include himself in the lesson of hope), and with a spiritual 
director's understanding of the need to sustain ordinary people's 
interest (he enlivens his lesson by giving direct speech to Christ 
in the stanzas briefly developing the chosen examples). 

Men at death's door are particularly vulnerable to the devil's 
temptation to despair. The Craft of Deyng gives as a remedy one of 
the longer lists of successful penitents (though tersely), combined 
with commemoration of the Crucifixion in affective Bernardine 
style (though it is in Christ's lyric appeals from the cross that 
concentration on the Passion and reference to forgiven sinners 
achieve their most poignant combination, as in the examples of 
section (ii) below): 

[Christ hung] Inclynand the hed to the heryng, the 
mouth to fe kysing, the armys to the embraising, the 
handis to the gevyn, and al his body to the Rademyng 
of Synaris, and sua suld na man be dysparyt of godys 
mercy: For in ensampill thare-of he gaif to the maist 
synare maist mercy and grace, as to Petyr at denyd 
hyme, to Paul at persewyt hyme, to matho the okyrar, 
to magdalyne the synare, till dauid the murthersar 
and adultrare, to fe feif that hang besyd hyme one 
the cros, and to mony vthir that war lange to raherss. 14 

Pastoral awareness of the efficacy of commemorating series of 
great penitents as a spiritual medicine against despair, is suggested 
by the survival of the device, virtually unmodified, until a late 
date and even across the barriers of religious reform in England 
(this paper takes illustration no further than the seventeenth 
century). The sermons on the Psalms by John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester and Tudor martyr (d. 1535) incorporate lists of forgiven 
sinners in utterly traditional manner and contexts: that on Ps. 
xxxii contains a passage on the need for contrition for all, 
because no man is sinless, even Peter, Mary Magdalen and numerous 
others now saints in heaven; 15 later in the same sermon Matthew, 

Mary Magdalen, Peter and Antony the hermit (a nonce-appearance in 
such a list, to my knowledge) substantiate the point that God 
"entyseth" sinners to penitence by His benefits; 16 the sermon on 
Ps. li uses, like Ancrene Wisse, Gregory's comparison of fear and 
hope to Deuteronomy's two millstones, grinding sin away between 
them. Whereas this was shortly followed in Ancrene Wisse by the 
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opposition of Cain and Judas to Peter and the penitent thief, Fisher 
follows it with successful penitents only, Peter, Mary Magdalen 
and David "oure prophete". 17 The sermon on Ps. cxlii illustrates 
God's universally merciful nature by the cases of the kings David, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Ahab and Hezekiah and of the commoners Peter, Paul, 
Mary Magdalen, the woman taken in adultery, the "publycane" 

(Matthew) and the penitent thief, not to mention "other innumer¬ 
able". 18 

At about the time of John Fisher's martyrdom, William Bonde, 
a brother of Syon Monastery, Xsleworth, a centre notable for its 
use of the early printing-presses to reach a lay audience, had 
printed A Deuoute Epystle or Treatyse for them that ben tymorouse 
and fearefull in Conscience, a treatise against scrupulosity (a 
form of religious over-anxiety easily leading to despair). In 
Bonde's argument against despair, the infinite mercy of God is 
evidenced by Christ's choice of sinners as intimates: 

Why thynkest thou, that our most marcyfull sauiour 
Jesu dyd chuse to his singular famylyarite. Mathew. 

Peter. Paule. Zache. mari Magdalen and mary the 
Egipcian / 7- the thefe and blasphemar that honge on 
his right syde. wyth inumerable mo grete syners. 
that now byn holy saintes in heuen. but only that 
thou shuldest neuer despayre . . . 19 

The near-contemporary Erasmus, by temperament more aloof 
satirist than earnest spiritual director, uses the penitents with 
an unusual combination of quasi-pastoral exhortation and sharp 
reproof in his Enchiridion Militis Christiani (here quoted in the 
sixteenth-century English translation): 

We haue also lerned, yf holy men haue done any thyng 
not to be counterfayted or folowed, to take that onely 
of them and drawe it in to the ensample of lyuynge 
. . . But yf it delyte men so greatly to counterfayte 
holy synners / I do not gaynsaye them / so that they 
counterfayte them hole and all togyder. Thou hast 
folowed Dauyd in adultery / moche more folowe hym in 
repentaunce. Thou hast counterfayted Mary Magdaleyne 
a synner / counterfayte her ... castynge her selfe 
downe_ at the fete of Iesu. Thou hast persecuted the 
churche of god, as Paule dyd/ thou hast forsworne 
thy selfe as Peter dyd: Se lykewyse that thou stretche 
forthe thy necke for the fayth and relygyon of 
Chryste, after the ensample of Paule / and that thou 
feare not the crosse no more than Peter. For this 
cause god suffreth euen greate and ryght excellent 
men also to fall in to certayne vyces / that we whan 
we haue fallen, sholde not despayre: but with this 
condicyon / yf that we, as we haue ben theyr felowes 
in synnyng and doyng amysse / euen so wyll be theyr 
companyons and parteners in the amendynge of our 

2 ft 

synnes and mysdedes. 
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The seventeenth century gives us a treasury of medieval common¬ 
places contra desperationem as well as of eclectic modern scholar¬ 
ship in the final chapter of Robert Burton's The Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly, on the cure of despair (the culmination of the section on 
religious melancholy). God's mercy ("a panacea, a balsam for an 
afflicted soul, a sovereign medicine, an alexipharmacum for all 
sin") was 


. . . great to Solomon, to Manasseh, to Peter, great 
to all offenders, and whosoever thou art, it may be 
so to thee . . . Who persecuted the Church more than 
Paul, offended more than Peter? and yet by repentance 
(saith Chrysologus) they got both magisterium et 
ministerium sanctitatis . . . God of His bounty and 
mercy calls all to repentance (Rom. ii 4); thou mayst 
be called at length, restored, taken to His grace, as 
the thief upon the cross at the last hour, as Mary 
Magdalen and many other sinners have been, that were 
buried in sin ... A denying Peter, a persecuting 
Paul, an adulterous cruel David, have been received; 

. . . no sin at all but impenitency can give testimony 
of final reprobation. 21 

Burton's exhortation is in part, at least, directed inwards: com¬ 
posing the Anatomy was self-therapeutic by his own admission ("X 
write of melancholy, by being busy to avoid melancholy" 22 ). Yet 
it is notable that so idiosyncratic a man turned to an established 
'public' tradition for comfort here, speaking, as an Anglican 
cleric, with authority as firm as that of any Catholic predecessor. 

The seventeenth century also sees the penitents in the con¬ 
text of a fine late flowering of the ars moriendi , Jeremy Taylor's 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. It is in many ways not far 
in spirit from its Catholic predecessors, including, for example, 
"An Exercise against Despair, in the Day of our Death" and corre¬ 
sponding "Considerations against Presumption". In the argument 
against despair, Taylor gives a baroque turn to his use of the 
sinners' cases as illustrations of God's mercy by introducing them 
with a gorgeous extended simile, whilst preserving a medieval mode 
of thought in his use of the Old Testament to prefigure the New: 

And as the sun, passing to its southern tropic, looks 
with an open eye upon his sun-burnt Ethiopians, but 
at the same time sends light from its posterns and 
collateral influences from the back-side of his beams, 
and sees the corners of the east when his face tends 
towards the west, because he is a round body of fire, 
and hath some little images and resemblances of the 
Infinite: so is God's mercy; when it looked upon 
Moses, it relieved St. Paul, and it pardoned David, 
and gave hope to Manasses, and might have restored 
Judas, if he would have had hope, and used himself 
accordingly. 2 3 
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(ii) Appeals by Christ 

Lyric appeals by Christ which cite forgiven sinners as 
examples to hearten penitents are, obviously, more personal and 
emotive in tone than pieces of pastoral didacticism, not only 
because Christ addresses the individual soul, but also because He 
is generally recalling personal experience of showing mercy to 
people He knew in His earthly life. Christ instances both failures 
and successes to stress His merciful nature in "The Dollorus coin¬ 
plant of oure lorde Apoune fe croce Crucifyit" (extant in three 
manuscripts, one printed text, and adapted for incorporation into 
the Towneley Play of the Resurrection): 

I wes wraither with Xudas 
ffor he wald me na marcy as. 

Than I wes for his gret trespas 
Quhen he me sauld. 

X wes reddy 
to gif marcy — 

Ask he nocht wald . . . 

[A stanza follows saying much the same of Cain] 

Sanct peter, fat me thris forsuke 
Apoun a nycht, as sayis fe buke, 

Vnto my mercy he him tuke — 

My marcy gat he — 

In hert had cair 
Pat he sa sair 
Had grevit me. 

Paule, Magdalen and mony ma, 

That in fis warId wrocht mekill wa. 

Without marcy past nocht me fra, 

Quhen thai It aste. 

But fair askyng 
in alkin thing 
Thai had als fast. 

The theif fat hang on my rycht syid, 

Ane littill quhile befor he deit, 

Efter mercy sa fast he cryit 
On reuthfull wise. 

Thairfor with me 
fe day Is he 
In paradice. 2 "* 

Urgent tenderness comes to the fore in Christ's expression of 
reluctance to lose the soul of the sinner addressed and in His 
entreaty: "Now ask mercy, / fi fader am I, / And thou my barne" (lines 
138-40). Rosemary Woolf felt that the section on sinners unbalanced 
the poem, and guardedly wondered whether, since the Kele print and 
the Towneley play-text have only the 'Judas' stanza, the rest might 
not be an addition. 25 Bearing in mind the tradition of commemorating 
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great sinners to encourage other penitents, I would prefer to 
argue that the poem in the fuller versions of the manuscripts 
seems more likely to reflect its primary function as a tool for 
meditative use, 2 and that the Towneley play probably represents 
an abbreviation suited to a dramatic context, retaining what in 
the setting of a cycle would be the most potent object-lesson, 
Christ's willingness to forgive even Judas (whom the audience has 
just watched in the act of betrayal) had he not despaired. Miss 
Woolf otherwise saw the lyric in the tradition explored in this 
paper, relating it to a Latin penitential prayer recorded in an 
early sixteenth-century French manuscript, and observing that good 
poetry could be made out of the examples of penitents: she 
instanced, from Piers Plowman, the "fine passage" about Robert the 
Robber (B V 461ff.), but curiously, did not comment on the use of 
the penitents in the passage discussed in this paper. 27 

Briefer use of the sinners is made in other complaints of 
Christ to encourage penitents. In a long lyric recorded in variant 
versions in two Lambeth Palace Library manuscripts (306 and 853), 
various emotional appeals are addressed to the audience: an 
entreaty to consider Christ's wounds is followed by an appeal to 
friendship, supported by instances of Christ's forbearance to His 
earthly companions: 

Wayte what ded [MS 853 what y dide to] Mary Mawdeleyne, 
And what I seyd to thomas of Inde; 

I graunte the blysse, why lovys thou peyne? 
why art ]?ou to thy Frende onkynde? 28 

A similar progression from the wounds of the Passion to Christ's 
mercies to the sinful is made in a lyric in Cambridge University 
Library, MS Hh. iv. 12, a free expansion of the brief Latin appeal 
"In cruce sum pro te, qui peccas; desine, pro me, / Desine; do 
veniam; die culpam, retraho penam": 

I had, on petyr and magdaleyne, pite 

For the gret constrent of there contricion; 

Gayne thomas Indes incredulite, 

he put hys [hand] depe in my side adowne; 

Rolle up thys mater, graue it in thy reson; 

Sith I am kynd, why art pou so vnstable? 

My blod, best triacle for thy tran[s]gression; 

Why art thow froward, sith I am merciable? 29 

The lesson is put with more explicitness if less urgent entreaty 
by Christ in "Man, £> us °n rode I hyng for £>e". He declares His 
readiness to receive any penitent, however wicked previously, 

"Euer arely & late" (a powerful revivification of a rhyme-tag if 
ever there was one), and shortly follows this with concrete 
instances: 


In my mercy dispaire ]?ou noght 
Sen I ]?e so dere haue boght, 
And ensaumple ]?ou take 
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Of synfull Mary maudelayne, 

Pat with syn was gastly slayne 
And sythen gan it for-sake. 

All-so ensaumple may ]oou luke 
Of saint Peter fat me for-soke 
And sythen rewed it sare. 

Mercy had fai sone of me; 

Man fe same X will do fe 
Parfor lete at my lare. 30 


(iii) Individual petitions 

Whereas in the complaints, Christ uses the examples of forgiven 
sinners (usually his own associates) to combine the personal with 
the doctrinal in the lesson about mercy, in appeals from sinners to 
Christ for mercy, the relationship between saviour and man is 
presented from a very different angle. Whereas it is right and 
proper for Christ to encourage sinners to see themselves on the 
same footing as the great penitents, to hearten them, it would be 
presumptuous of any sinner to claim that as of right. Lyric suppli¬ 
cations remind Christ of instances of His merciful forgiveness, but 
humbly suggest, rather than confidently claim, that the contrite 
speaker might be treated like Peter, the thief or Mary Magdalen. A 
Latin verse-prayer by Pope Leo IX (d. 1054) reinforces the suggestion 
by a verbal echo making the connection indirectly: the stanza suppli¬ 
cating on the speaker's behalf opens with the appeal "Respice . . .", 
and the three subsequent stanzas open with "Rexpexisti quondam 
Petrum", "Respexisti et latronem" and "Respexisti at [sic] Mariam", 
each developing the allusion further. 31 This pattern also appears 
vestigially in the Latin prose prayer referred to by Rosemary Woolf 
(see above p.300 and n.27). 

In the Dies Irae of the Office for the Dead, probably a 
thirteenth-century Franciscan product, the lesson in hope of two 
penitents is alluded to in a context combining terror with tender¬ 
ness (in which Christ can be addressed as both "iuste iudex ultionis", 
'righteous Judge of vengeance', and "Iesu pie", 'compassionate 
Jesus'): 

Qui Mariam absolvisti 
Et latrone[m] exaudisti, 

3 2 

Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 

(You, who freed Mary [Magdalen] from sin, 
and gave ear to the thief, have also 
given me hope.) 

To commemorate the great sinners when one is in the extreme strait 
of contemplating the General Judgment is to testify incidentally to 
their strongly positive power to encourage; as we have already seen 
from the artes moriendi , their cases are equally potent for individ¬ 
uals facing death and particular judgment, as in this "Orison on the 
Passion" from the Wheatley Manuscript: 
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Ihesu, I pray, forsake nought me 
Gyf I of synne gylty be, 

For to fat theef fat honge the by 
Redily fow gaue hym fi mercy. 

Ihesu, fat greet curtasye 
Maketh me bolde on the to crye, 

For wele I woot with-outen drede 
Thi mercy is more fanne my mysdede. 

Ihesu, fat art soo leue and dere. 

Here and spede this poure preyer; 

For Paule, tha[t] was so felle and woode 
To spille Cristen mennes blode, 

To the wolde he no preyer make. 

And 3 it thow wolde hym nought forsake. 

Thanne may fow noght forsake me, 

Sithen fat I preye thus to the; 

At my dying I hoope i-wys 

Of thy presence shal I not mys. 3 3 

The suppliant carefully makes plain that his 'boldness' in calling 
to Christ, citing the cases of the thief and Paul, is made possible 
only by the very existence of such previous models of Christ's 
great 'courtesy' in demonstrating that His mercy surpasses His 
justice. Any charge of presumption is thereby deftly avoided. 

In the lyric entitled by Carleton Brown "A Dialogue between 
Natura Hominis and Bonitas Dei" the form itself provides for the 
expression of both sides of the coin, humble supplication and 
divine reassurance. Natura Hominis uses the case of Mary Magdalen 
as a reminder to Christ of His mercy, and that of Peter as an 
encouraging 'figure' of it, in two stanzas separated by a stanza of 
encouragement from Bonitas Dei in which Christ Himself speaks of 
His redemptive acts: 

[Natura Hominis] Pat mercy, lord, take fu to mynde, 
fat fu wold schewe to Maudeleyn; 

Thynke ]?at fu art of owre kynde, 

let noght mane-kynde foro synne be sleyn . . . 

[ " " ] Lord, of fi mercy fygur I fynde. 

On Petur qwen I caste my thoghte; 

How fat he was to fe vn-kynde, 

& seyde fat he knewe f e noghte. 
f u lokudste one hym with mylde mode, 
aftur mercy hertly can he cry. 

As fu for vs wold schede fi blode, 
mercyful god, I cry mercy.' 34 
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To generalise briefly: works of devotional and instructive 
literature citing the cases of great penitents, balance very care¬ 
fully the elements of hope and fear, confidence and supplication, 
according to the proprieties demanded by the speaker's status and 
by the circumstances of delivery, a thought to bear in mind when 
returning to the passage from Piers Plowman quoted at the opening 
of this paper. Priscilla Martin, writing of the A-text version 
(to which the B-text remains quite close in Will's tirade), comments 
that "the errors into which the dreamer falls at the end of A would 
be obvious to any educated Christian". 35 Among the "errors" of the 
tirade we may count Will's use of the penitents in A and B. He 
goes wrong in several respects: 

(i) in treating the penitents as counters in arguing his (actually 
faulty) case. Will speaks as if he were a clerical controversialist 
with some didactic authority, thus pretending to a status inappro¬ 
priate to the sinner in need of repentance which he really is; 

(ii) Will's confident, even aggressive, tone of voice is entirely 
inappropriate, in his position, to citing the cases of the penitents 
We have seen how suppliant sinners employing this device in 
devotional literature are carefully dissociated from presumption, 
using their examples of forgiven sinners only as emotionally- 
persuasive reminders to Christ or themselves, never as points to 
score in argument. Only Christ, and His representatives, the clergy 
can cite the sinners with a confident (but never aggressive) tone 

to instil hope in the timorous. Will has overbalanced into pre¬ 
sumption; 

(iii) in any case. Will uses the penitents to back the wrong argu¬ 
ment. Normally they appear as an inducement to hope, or as an 
argument against despair, for latter-day sinners hovering on the 
brink of repentance. Will may give an incidental nod of recognition 
to the thief's 'shrift' on the cross, but he cites the penitents to 
prove, not the value of true contrition or the hope their cases give 
latter-day penitents, but rather, that educational and theological 
sophistication are no help, and even a hindrance, to salvation. 

This is neither the traditional nor the proper function of adducing 
the great penitents. 

Ironically, although "wel y-lettrede clerkes" would have little 
trouble in making these fairly obvious criticisms of Will's use of 
the penitents, "lewed Iuttes" (B X 467) might be misled, thus 
imperilling their chances of salvation. Langland seems to have felt 
unease about the effect of Will's whole diatribe on salvation. In 
the C-text, the equivalent material has undergone extensive re¬ 
shaping: it is spoken, not by Will, but by a character newly brought 
to prominence, Rechelesnesse the kinsman of Wanhope (ironically, 
the proper target against which the examples of the penitents ought 
to be directed), Derek Pearsall, in his C-text edition, offers a 
convincing suggestion of why Langland re-allocated the material: 

"the immediate purpose of extending [Rechelesnesse's] role in C is 
so as to allocate to him the intellectual questionings concerning 
learning and salvation attributed to the dreamer of AB, and in so 
doing to discredit them explicitly, or at least to withdraw from 
them any hint of authorial sanction" (note to C XI 196). A major 
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contributory factor to Langland's general anxiety about the hetero¬ 
dox passage on salvation was arguably the potential danger for the 
uncritical of missing the errors in Will's citation of the penitents. 
Their power to encourage, to judge from the examples examined 
earlier, must have been so strong for sinful humans, and their 
cases must have been used so frequently as a spiritual medicine by' 
confessors and teachers, that citing them could have been too easily 
accepted at face value as a convincing argument, whereas questions 
have to be asked about the speaker's position and attitude and about 
the context in which they appear here. To re-allocate to 
Rechelesnesse the diatribe in which they appear sounds the moral 
'red alert' loud and clear, removing, as Pearsall says, any inadver¬ 
tent "hint of authorial sanction". Each of the texts of Piers 
Plowman has its qualities; as Pearsall remarks, "discrimination of 
relative merit is ... a highly subjective matter, as has been 
demonstrated in the discussion of the different versions of 
Wordsworth's The Prelude" (Introduction to his C-text edition, 
p.10). The re-allocation of the whole of Will's diatribe on 
salvation, including the passage on the penitents, in the C-text, 
makes large-scale changes consistent with Pearsall's view of the 
revision's overall purpose as "reshaping and clarifying the general 
outline of the poem . . . C may be less exciting, but it makes 
better sense" (Introduction, p.ll). It is certainly easier to tell 
at a glance that a speech by Rechelesnesse on the topic of salvation 
is likely to be misguided. Yet on a smaller scale, the C-text's 
tendency to clarify and amplify creates some anomalous effects. In 
the passage on the penitents, Will in the B-text gives Mary Magdalen 
and David a line each: 

Than Marie Maudeleyne [who my 3 te do] werse? 

Or who [dide] worse fan Dauid fat vries deef conspired [?] 

(B X 428-9) 

Rechelesnesse in the C-text is more circumstantial, giving a thumb¬ 
nail sketch of their stories rather like an anxious pastor afraid 
that his flock may need prompting with the relevant details, which 
runs counter to Rechelesnesse's function: 

Then Marie Maudelene who myhte do worse 
As in likyng of lecherye, no lyf denyede? 

Or Dauid fe douhty fat deuyned how Vrye 

Mouhte sleylokeste be slawe and sente hym to worre, 

Lelly, as by his lokes, with a lettere of gyle? 

(C XI 264-8) 

The C-text's overall gain in clarity in its treatment of the 
diatribe on salvation (even if tempered locally as in the passage 
just examined) involves a loss, too, as Pearsall's comment "C may 
be less exciting, but it makes better sense" indicates. The C- 
text's Will has been stripped of a powerful instance of his B-text 
equivalent's wrongheaded doctrinal pugnacity, of his delight in 
crying "‘Contra’.’ . . . as a clerc" (B VIII 20), which has its own 
didactic usefulness as a safety-valve for the audience’s rebellious¬ 
ness, functioning rather like the sneaking sympathy permitted early 
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in the progress of a morality-play with the 'mankind'-figure as he 
sows his moral wild oats. We can learn with Will corrected by 
"maistres" (B XI 80), as we can learn with Mankynde taught by Mercy 
and experience, the lesson of the penitents of which he stands 
badly in need, which we could never learn with Rechelesnesse: Sola 
contricio [delet peccatum] (B XI 81a). 36 
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PIERS’ APPLES: SOME BERNARDINE ECHOES IN PIERS PLOWMAN 


By MARGARET E. GOLDSMITH 

In 1965 Edward Vasta put forward the theory that "the spiritual 
basis" of Piers Plowman has its roots in the mystical tradition, 
and particularly in the teachings of Bernard of Clairvaux. Sub¬ 
sequent critics have not, in the main, endorsed Vasta's thesis, 
and with good reason. His conclusion that the function of Piers 
in the poem is equivalent to that of the Bride of Christ in 
Bernard's sermons on the Canticum Canticorum is startling, to say 
the least. 1 Both writers treat of divine love, but Langland com¬ 
pletely avoids the erotic metaphors of the Canticle, and his whole 
endeavour has a social and political bent which seems remote from 
Cistercian mystical experience. Yet, Langland does name Bernard 
as an authority to be listened to, using the voice of the Dreamer's 
own soul, Anima. Studying Bernard's sermons with Piers Plowman in 
mind, I have come to think that Langland was indeed influenced by 
them, though in ways other than those Vasta postulates and by 
passages not used in his study. To demonstrate direct influence is 
obviously a difficult task, since, as Vasta himself recognised, 
"Bernard's influence on the later Middle Ages was so pervasive as 
to be difficult to isolate" (p.67). Moreover, as no details of 
Langland's life are recorded, we do not know what centres of learn¬ 
ing he could have visited; the extent of his reading must therefore 
be inferred chiefly from intrinsic evidence in the poem. Given 
that this is so, any attempt to identify the immediate sources of 
particular passages is inevitably speculative in approach. In my 
recent study of the figure of Piers, 2 I proposed that one might 
begin with the hypothesis that the thinkers whom Langland quotes 
and praises by name were in fact important influences upon his 
religious formation, and not merely authorities routinely quoted 
from preachers' handbooks, collections of sententiae , and the like. 
The inclination of many critics has been to assume that the poet, 
like his fictional Will, was deeply suspicious of learning and 
never sat down to serious reading, gathering his ideas from the 
flotsam of topical debate and from anthologies. Since the long 
narrative essentially traces the gradual education of Will, he has 
to be presented as ignorant and none too quick on the uptake, and 
the autobiographical viewpoint almost persuades the reader that 
Langland, too, is as ignorant as his dream-persona, though the 
early speeches of Lady Holy Church show plainly that he is not. 

Later in this article I shall consider some aspects of his attitude 
to knowledge: as a preliminary, it is instructive to note that 
passages which openly express doubt about the usefulness of knowledge 
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also include quotations from both Augustine and Bernard. There 
could be some ironical intent (as has been argued), but not 
necessarily so, since both these earlier scholars themselves discuss 
the value of knowledge gained from books, and express their reser¬ 
vations about it. I start from the supposition that Augustine's 
theory of the soul's quest for Truth was the main conceptual source 
for the skeletal plot of Will's pilgrimage, and I propose here to 
call attention to some contributions made by Bernard to the theory 
of that quest, pointing out sane interesting details of thought and 
imagery shared by Langland's poem and some of the sermons. 

Many of the biblical metaphors given dramatic life in the poem, 
such as the sowing and harvesting, the spiritual fruit, the image 
of oneself in the mirror, the wounded traveller on the road of life, 
and the uphill climb to the holy city, are commonplaces of the 
homiletic tradition, the transmission of which to Langland would 
usually be impossible to trace. Occasionally, however, one comes 
across a striking detail amidst the patristic elaboration of these 
metaphors. Such details as Gregory's Ungues vomere 'by the plough¬ 
share of the tongue ' 3 or Augustine's extirpator silves 'the rooter- 
up of weeds' 4 (who is clearing the ground for the tree of charity) 
so appropriately fit into the allegorical action of Piers Plowman 
that it is reasonable to assume direct inspiration, unless some 
intermediate authority can be found. On other occasions, an 
unexpected turn of thought in an authority cited by Langland, 
matching a similar movement in the poem, suggests that he had that 
particular source in mind. When striking detail and train of 
thought come together, both in the poem and in a much-read sermon 
by an influential writer, we may reasonably speak of a probable 
source; and from that source we may be able to supply connections 
which Langland expected his readers to make between his allusive 
references and the allegorical action. I think we can elucidate 
much that is mystifying in Will's dream of the Tree of Charity and 
the Annunciation, and in what follows in B Passus XVI, by proceed¬ 
ing in this way. The intense compression of once-familiar patristic 
teaching in this part of the poem demands some explication today, 
as is evident from the incomplete and inconsistent interpretations 
offered by the editors and critics. In the body of this paper I 
shall adduce some passages from Bernard's sermons which the editors 
have either missed or discounted in their explanatory notes, with 
the aim of shedding light on the structure and meaning of B Passus 
XV-XVII in the context of Will's search for Truth. 

Before I embark on this, it may be useful to observe what it 
is that Langland expressly takes from Bernard's teaching, noting 
particularly the original context of the two quotations from 
Bernard's writings impressed on the Dreamer in B Passus XV. The 
first quotation Langland ascribes to Bernard is not verbatim, and 
might be drawn either from memory or from another writer's slight 
distortion of Bernard's words: 

"Beatus est" , seith Seint Bernard, “qui scripturas legit 

Et verba vertit in opera fulliche to his power ." 5 


The second quotation, preceded by Langland's Englishing of its sense, 
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follows on the first. It comes, however, from a quite different 
piece of writing, a sermon In Ascensions Domini : 6 

Coveitise to konne and to knowe science 
Putte out of Paradis Adam and Eve 

Sciencie appetitus hominem inmortalitatis gloriam 
spoliavit. (B XV 60-3a) 

Both the quoted thoughts are commonplace enough, and Pearsall in 
his edition of the C-text (which repeats the passage in Passus XVI, 
221-4a) marks the first as coming to Langland "probably through an 
intermediary", 7 and suggests that the second was "of general 
currency". 8 Indeed, at first sight there appears to be no reason 
to link either thought with the specific context of the original 
composition to which it has been traced. The Tractatus de Ordine 
Vitae in which the " Beatus est ..." quotation occurs teaches 
young monks to avoid bad habits and listen obediently to their 
superiors. It seems to say nothing at this point which would have 
put it into Langland's mind as he was composing B Passus XV - and 
yet, if one reads on in the tract, one comes unexpectedly upon a 
tree planted in the soil of the heart, from which will grow fruit 
to restore the soul and fill it with God. 9 It is not Langland 1 s 
tree of B Passus XVI: it has a different root (faith), a graft 
(fear of the Lord) and various fruits. Nonetheless, one can see 
why this rather undistinguished tract might catch the attention of 
a poet already evolving his own image for the next passus: the 
possibility of direct recollection of Bernard's words is somewhat 
enhanced. 

The sermon from which "Sciencie appetitus . . ."is taken has 
more in common with this part of Piers Plowman than the title would 
suggest. I note particularly Bernard's peculiar use of the meta¬ 
phors of ascending and descending. He imagines Lucifer's 'mountain 
of Isa. xiv 13 as a mountain which Adam was trying to ascend in his 
desire to be like a god, knowing good and evil (cf. Gen. iii 5). 
Adam's ruinous fall thence is equated by Bernard with the 'descent' 
from Jerusalem to Jericho of the traveller in the Samaritan 
parable. 10 Addressing his hearers as sons of the wounded traveller 
Bernard exhorts them, while their bodies are on this toilsome 
pilgrimage of life (in hac arumnosa peregrinatione) , to enter in 
thought into their own hearts, there to find Christ. Adapting the 
words of Ps. iv 3 and Ps. lxiii 7-8, he unites this 'ascent' within 
the heart with the transfiguration of Christ in the soul: 

Vos autem, filii hominum, filii hominis qui descendit 
de Jerusalem in Jericho, filii hominum usquequo 
gravi corde? Ascendite ad cor altum, et 
exaltabitur Deus. Hie est enim mens, in quo 
transfiguratur Christus. (PL 183.313) 

(And you, sons of men, sons of the man who descended 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, "0 sons of men, how long 
will you be heavy of heart"? Rise up "to the height 
of your heart, and God will be exalted". For this 
is the soul, in which Christ is transfigured.) 
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Thus, in Bernard's mind, a man who rejects the temptation to grasp 
at knowledge to advance himself can begin the climb back to 
Jerusalem from Jericho, on the road where the Samaritan will succour 
him, and as he ascends he will find himself innerly transformed and 
Christ present in his heart. Though none of the components of this 
exhortation is exclusive to Bernard, it is evident that r if Langland 
did read the sermon from which he quotes at B XV 63a, he could have 
found there a schema for Will's inner dream and his subsequent 
journey to Jerusalem with the Samaritan (reversing the downhill 
route to Jericho implied in the gospel story of the wounding of the 
traveller). 11 

I turn now to Bernard 1 s general teaching on knowledge, which 
has several points in common with the instruction given to Will by 
his interlocutors. Langland's opinion of "konnynge clerkes" 
appears to be low (cf. B X 454-5), though he constantly quotes 
scholars to support his arguments. An important quotation used to 
direct Will in the middle of his pilgrimage is Scripture’s "Multi 
multa sciunt et seipsos nesciunt" (B XI 3), 12 which has long been 
recognised as the opening sentence of the Meditationes piissims de 
cognitione humans conditionis , formerly ascribed to Bernard. 13 
Critics have shown that Langland's treatment of Will's spiritual 
journey follows lines laid down in this treatise. In view of this 
fact and the concern with sciencie appetitus in Bernard's Ascension 
sermon, it may prove useful to look also at Bernard's two sermons 
on the subject of knowledge in the series In Cantica Canticorum. 
Sermons XXXVI, XXXVII and XXXVIII expand the doctrine summed up in 
Scripture's quotation from the Meditationes piissims. Bernard, like 
his predecessor Augustine, is uneasy about encouraging academic 
learning: it can too easily be pursued for the sake of fame or to 
make money. However, he concludes that learning is not to be 
despised if it is pursued in a spirit of charity. 14 This being 
said, one must value the study of oneself more highly still. The 
theory behind this rather startling evaluation is that the soul by 
coming to know itself truly begins to see the Image of God in which 
it was made. 15 Continuing his theme in Sermon XXXVII, Bernard 
presents knowledge and ignorance in terms which, if applied to 
Will's case, explain why the Dreamer, avidly desiring to know 
Truth, makes a false move, for which he is rebuked in B Passus XV 
and again in Passus XVI. The same sermon provides doctrine which 
might explain the change which has come over the ploughman Piers 
in Will's second vision of him. 

Bernard, deliberately recalling the repentance of the Prodigal 
Son by his use of the phrase reversus in se (cf. Luc. xv 17), 16 
says that a man who 'comes to himself', seeing himself as he truly 
is, may be so ignorant of the nature of God's goodness that he can 
fall into the irremissible sin of despair. Yet this dangerous 
ignorance cannot be remedied by a direct searching-out of heavenly 
things: a soul which tries to approach the majesty of God may be 
'overwhelmed by glory'. Will the Dreamer, it will be remembered, 
looking into his heart and communing with his soul, makes the mis¬ 
take of trying to remedy his ignorance by curious questioning first 
of Anima, and later of Piers. He is rebuked by Anima with the same 
scriptural text as Bernard uses for his argument in Sermon XXXVII: 17 
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Sic qui scrutator est maiestatis opprimitur a gloria. 

(Prov. xxv 27; cf. B XV 55a) 

It is only a few lines later that Anima urges Will to take note of 
what Bernard says about acting on the scriptures. Later in the 
poem, after his encounter with Piers, Will does follow the Prodigal's 
humbler path, offering himself as a servant to the 'Samaritan', and 
in colloquy with him repairs his ignorance of God's merciful nature 
(cf. B XVII 86 and 229). 

In B Passus XVI, Piers in his turn tries to curb Will's 
curiosity, at the same time giving him teaching about God's love. 

The one-time ploughman here shows knowledge as yet beyond Will's 
capacity to apprehend. How is it that Piers has gone so far ahead 
of the Dreamer in the journey towards Truth? Pertinently to this 
new vision of the ploughman, the sermon I have been adducing to 
explain aspects of Will's desire for knowledge also develops the 
topics of knowing oneself and coming nearer to God in the meta¬ 
phorical language of sowing and harvesting and receiving fruit. 

Thus the sermon, like the poem, effectively brings together the 
Prodigal coming back to himself from "the lond of longynge" 18 (cf. 

B XI 9) and the Ploughman who, having sown in tears, now lives in 
hope of the fruits of his labours. The theme of 'knowing oneself' 
as a step on the way to knowing God is expressed by Bernard in the 
Psalmist's words about 'sowing in tears': 

Quisquis itaque vestrum post ilia amara et lacrymosa 
conversionis suas primordia respirasse in spem atque 
in quoddam serenum supernee consolationis pennis gratis 
sublevatum se evolasse lstatur; is profecto jam metit, 
suarum recipiens fructum temporaneum lacrymarum; et 
ipse vidit Deum et audivit vocem dicentis: Date ei de 
fructibus manuum suarum (Prov. xxxi 31). Nam, quomodo 
non vidit Deum, qui gustavit et vidit quoniam suavis 
est Dominus? . . . 0 quam verus est sermo qui in 
Propheta legitur: Qui seminant in lacrymis, in 
exsultatione metent (Psal. cxxv 5), Ubi breviter 
comprehensa utraque cognitio est: et nostri quidem 
in lacrymis serens; qum autem Dei, metens in gaudio. 

(PL 183.972) 

(And so, whoever of you, after the bitter and tearful 
beginnings of his conversion, has the joy of breathing 
in hope and being raised on the wings of grace into the 
clear sky of heavenly consolation, is actually now 
reaping the harvest and receiving the fruit of his 
early tears. He has seen God and heard the voice say 
"Give to him of the fruit of his hands" (Prov. xxxi 31). 

For how can it be that he has not seen God, he who has 
tasted and seen how sweet the Lord is [cf. Ps. xxxiii 
9]? . . . How true is the saying to be read in the 
Prophet: "They that sow in tears shall reap in joy" 

(Ps. cxxvi 5). In that brief saying each kind of 
knowledge is comprehended: that of ourselves, sowing 
in tears, and that of God, which causes the reaping in 
joy.) 
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Readers of Piers Plowman will recall that when Piers was last seen 
by Will he was vowing to plough in prayers and penance (cf. B VII 
120-1). When he reappears in B Passus XVI it would seem that he has 
passed through the bitter first stages of conversion and now has a 
knowledge of God which gives him hope. Thus, according to the 
Bernardine doctrine, he has gone ahead of the erratic Dreamer, who 
also wishes to 'taste and see how sweet the Lord is 1 , but without 
following the path of contrition. 

The Piers of B Passus XVI is an enigmatic figure: he has been 
portrayed first as an individual person living his life, and 
secondarily as a representative of mankind moving towards salvation 
in the whole course of history. What I have said above about con¬ 
version applies to Piers as an individual soul turning from 'the 
world'; but concurrently the dream-history has reached the era of 
the prophets, the era of hope. Piers guides Will in this Passus by 
means of teaching and by mysterious actions in the manner of the 
Old Testament prophets. 

The means Langland employs to convey Piers' new understanding 
to Will is his description of the different aspects of the Tree of 
Charity and the extraordinary activity that goes on in and around 
the tree. I have already published my belief that Langland drew on 
several patristic authorities in creating this composite emblem, 
among whom, in my view, Augustine in his Tractatus in Epistolam 
Iohannis is the most important. 19 I now want to add another piece 
to the pattern of conceptual sources for the tree, by suggesting 
that Bernard provided Langland with the notion of an apple tree 
bearing fruits which signify, in the moral sense, good works, and, 
in the allegorical sense, good people. 

I find my evidence in a rather unlikely place: namely, Sermo 
LI in Cant., of which the text is Fulcite me floribus, stipate me 
malis, quia amore langueo , 'Sustain me with blossoms, surround me 
with apples, for I languish with love' (Cant, ii 5): an unlikely 
place, in that the love-sickness of the Bride longing for her 
absent beloved seems remote from the feelings of impulsive Will and 
sturdy Piers. And yet, what text would be more likely to be in 
the head of a medieval poet meditating upon caritas than quia amore 
langueo? If Langland turned to this sermon for Bernard's ruminations 
upon this familiar text, he would find that by the second paragraph 
Bernard has dismissed from his mind the lovesick girl of the surface 
meaning and is intent on discovering hidden spiritual significance 
in the blossoms and fruit which the scriptural speaker so desires: 

Nunc jam spiritualem fructum, qui in ipsis est, spiritu 
duce veritatis tentemus eruere. Et si communis 
Ecclesia sanctorum hie recipitur loquens, nos in 
floribus fructibusque designati sumus; sed et quique 
conversi de saeculo in toto seeculo. In floribus quidem 
novella et tenera adhuc incipientium conversatio 
demonstratur, in fructibus vero proficientium fortitudo 
et maturitas perfectorum ... Si autem secundum 
moralem sensum in una anima vis tibi utraque hsec 
assignari, et flores videlicet, et fructus: fidem 
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florem, fructum actum intellige. (PL 183.1025) 

(Now, led by the spirit of truth, let us try to educe 
the spiritual fruit which is in these things. And if 
it be taken that the Church of the community of saints 
is here speaking, we ourselves are signified by the 
blossoms and fruits, and not only we, but those who 
have been converted from the world throughout the ages 
of the world. In the blossoms are set forth the still 
new and tender converted life of beginners, and in the 
fruits the strength of the more advanced and the ripe¬ 
ness of those who are perfect . . . But if you want me 
to follow the moral sense and give you the signifi¬ 
cance of both blossoms and fruit in regard of the 
single soul, then understand the blossom to be faith 
and the fruit to be works.) 

I note here certain fundamental similarities between Bernard's 
allegorical treatment of the blossoms and apples of the biblical 
text and Langland's various descriptions of his allegorical Tree of 
Charity. First, Bernard thinks of the flowers and fruit as co¬ 
existing and maturing on a growing tree (which is certainly not 
implied in the original text). Next, he has given the imagined 
apple-tree two different significations, one moral and one related 
to salvation-history. In the moral sense, the blossom stands for 
the faith which initiates good works. In the allegorical sense, 
the budding and ripening fruit represent all the people who have 
turned from carnal to spir tual life in both present and past 
times. Thirdly, it will ' a observed that three stages of growth 
in spiritual perfection a.' e associated with the maturing fruit. I 
do not suggest that Langland has simply transferred Bernard's 
imagery as it stands to the opening of B Passus XVI, but it will 
be evident that the germ of the three aspects of Piers' apple-tree, 
which bears virtuous works, virtuous souls (showing three - 
though different - stages of maturity), and, lastly, virtuous men 
of earlier ages, can be found here. Other authorities, I believe, 
suggested to Langland the various elaborations which make the Tree 
of Charity such a complex emblem, and for these I refer the reader 
to my Figure of Piers Plowman, pp.58-71. 

Since the Canticum Canticorum and Bernard’s exposition of it 
are usually, and rightly, associated in people's minds with 
mystical love, it is important to notice that the paragraph which 
contains this allegorizing of the apples is primarily concerned with 
good works arising from a true faith: i.e. Bernard is writing about 
charity in action, rather than charity in contemplation. He does 
expressly distinguish (in the sermon which precedes the one I have 
just quoted) the two manifestations of charity: Est charitas in 
actu, et est in affectu. Expanding on this distinction, he quotes 
I Jo. iii 18: 

Opere, inquit, diligamus et veritate: quod videlicet 
moveamur ad bene operandum magis quodam vividas veritatis 
impulsu, quam sapids illius charitatis affectu. 

(PL 183.1022) 
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("Let us love," he says, "in deed and in truth": that 
is to say, let us be moved to do well rather by the 
vigorous impulse of truth than by the relishing of a 
feeling of charity.) 20 

He follows his amplification of this precept with rather different 
teaching about charitas affectualis, which, he says, can bring to 
a soul such knowledge of God as is possible on earth, together with 
a true knowledge of the self (as undeserving of love without God's 
grace). 21 In Piers Plowman, the emphasis is on charitas in actu : 
Dowel, Dobet and Dobest obviously require 'doing' rather than simply 
experiencing 'charity' inwardly, and the Tree scene is full of 
vigorous action in the cause of charity. It is not easy for the 
poet to dramatize the inner changes in Will and Piers, but, when we 
consider this teaching of Bernard's about 'knowing oneself' in 
relation to charitas affectualis , we find a key to what Langland is 
signifying in the scene between Will and his guide in B Passus XVI. 

The most unexpected feature of the Tree scene is the groaning 
and grieving set off by Will's desire to taste the 'savour' of an 
apple. I think we can now see in Will's unsatisfied longing the 
wished-for sapids charitatis affectus Bernard describes, in its 
personal and historical implications. By the pun on 'savour' and 
'saviour' Langland is able to suggest every man's longing 'to taste 
and see how sweet the Lord is', and also concurrently to bring to 
mind Adam's felix culpa (cf. B Passus V 484). Though Adam's reach¬ 
ing for knowledge, symbolised by the apple, brought pain and death 
into the world, it also brought about the incarnation of the 
Saviour. Will the Dreamer's desire for instant knowledge of the 
'savour' of Piers' apple follows the example of Adam rather than the 
advice of his mentors, and thus sets off again the consequences of 
the Fall. These are: the penalties of life under the Law, the 
dominion of Death, and the triumph of the Devil; but in the branches 
of Piers' tree Langland places the prophets and figurae Christi who 
presage the coming of incarnate Charity. In this piece of symbolic 
action the Dreamer sees the old Adam in himself as he expresses his 
inborn but inordinate desire to know the nature of God. 

In the moral aspect of the Tree scene. Piers' defence of his 
growing fruit against the marauders needs no explanation. In the 
allegory of salvation-history, however, his actions are strange, in 
that he seems to be damaging the tree in his charge. If we inter¬ 
pret his role in this dream as comparable with that of the often 
wrathful and punitive Old Testament prophets, we can match his 
cryptic response to Will's questioning with various god-given 
mysterious gestures recorded of Moses, Nehemiah, and possibly also 
of Elisha, which coalesce as prophecy of the coming of Christ to 
overthrow Death and the Devil and to raise the dead. I have 
discussed the figural actions of Moses and Nehemiah in this context 
in the book cited above. 22 I now wish to add Elisha's sending of 
his staff (as an earnest that the dead will be raised) to the other 
figural actions mimed by Piers as he takes hold of the "pil" to 
strike out against the Devil and rescue the souls of the dead. In 
view of the way Bernard recalls Elisha when he is meditating on the 
power of the Saviour, I now think it likely that Langland also has 
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that prophet's figural staff in mind. The Dreamer has reached a 
stage of relevation in which he is able to see Truth in enigmate 
(cf. B XV 162a). The presence of Jesus himself is needed to infuse 
meaning into the enigmatic actions of his guide, and the dream- 
revelation predictably moves to the Annunciation and the life of 
Jesus as healer and conqueror of Death. When Bernard, rather to 
his own surprise, found himself thinking of Elisha's staff while 
composing Sermo XVI in Cant. 23 on the healing power of Jesus, he 
went on to weave this particular prefiguring of the raising of the 
dead into a sermon on contrition, which ends with a recall of the 
divine Samaritan's healing oil and wine. His descent into hell to 
free the captives, and an address to the Saviour as Sapientia. I 
would hesitate to say that Langland draws directly on this sermon, 
but X think it gives the modern reader some insight into the 
unexpressed rationale of the sequence of events in Piers Plowman 
which starts with Piers seizing the staff Sapientia Dei , follows 
with Christ's miracles of healing and raising the dead, takes Will 
on the Samaritan's road, and ends with his vision of the Harrowing 
of Hell. 

Reading through Bernard's sermons, one is struck by the 
general interweaving of Old Testament and parable events with 
expression of the writer's own personal experience (in this case, 
of contrition). No doubt through meditation on the liturgy, the 
events of the gospel and their precursive figurae seem part of 
the inner life of the speaker. This is particularly to be remarked 
in respect of his attitude to the Annunciation, an attitude which 
sheds light on Will's dream-experience of this momentous happening. 

Having given us the prophetic emblem of the Tree, Langland 
indicates with the phrase plenitudo temporis (B XVI 93) that the 
Messiah is about to appear. More surprisingly, the Holy Spirit, 
speaking through the mouth of Gabriel, is reported as saying: 

That oon Jesus, a justices sone, most jouke in hire 
chambre. (B XVI 93) 

The terrestrial atmosphere created by "a justice(s) sone" and the 
verb "jouke" (used of birds perching) prepares the reader for the 
appearance of the humanly-limited Filius , previously presented 
through the non-human symbol of the staff Piers grasps. There 
seems to be some audacity in adding in this way to the sacred 
words of the salutation but Langland could have found authority 
for the pun which unites Filius and Sol Justitis in Bernard's 
Sermo XXXIII in Cant. , which includes the words sol justitiee per 
archangelum Gabrielem nuntiatus est terris. Bernard, having 
(ordinarily enough) compared the time of the old kings and prophets 
to the 'night', and the day when Christ rose from the shadow of 
death to the 'morning', goes on to speak of an aurora, a 'dawn- 
light', appearing at the Annunciation: 

Fuit namque quaedam hujus aurora diei, ex quo sol 
justitiae per archangelum Gabrielem nuntiatus est 
terris, et Virgo Deum in utero de Spiritu Sancto 
concepit, et peperit Virgo, ac deinceps, quoad in 
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terris visus est, et cum hominibus conversatus est. 

(PL 183.953) 

(For there was a dawning-light of that day from the 
time when the Sun of Justice was announced to the 
earth by the archangel Gabriel, and the Virgin 
conceived God in her womb through the Holy Spirit, 
and the Virgin gave birth, and thereafter until He 
was seen on earth and lived among men.) 

The commonly-used title of Christ, Sol Justitis, is taken from the 
final prophecy of the Messiah in the Old Testament: 

Et orietur vobis timentibus nomen meum sol 
justitiae, et sanitas in pennis ejus. 

(Mai. iv 2) 

Malachi's prophecy images the coning of the Saviour as a sunrise, 
and with the words in pennis ejus creates a picture of the sun 
spreading its wings to fly up like a bird: when the wings are 
spread in the sky there will be healing for mankind. Later writers 
therefore use the phrase sol justitis to connote both enlightenment 
and healing when the Son of God shall descend and then rise again 
like a bird. (The English bibles translate 'Sun of Righteousness', 
but it is important for Langland's associated pun on 'joust' and 
'just' that we note the Latin word here.) The Boy who next comes 
into Will's dream has to learn the art of healing while He waits 
for the Friday when he will "juste" in Jerusalem and make "day of 
nyght". Both the idea that Jesus chose to learn by experience 2 "* 
and the idea of Justice itself 'just-ifying' are to be found else¬ 
where in Bernard's sermons. 25 It is possible, but in my view 
unlikely, that Langland independently arrived at the conjunction of 
thoughts and images in this scene. I think it worthwhile to con¬ 
sider further the connotations which sol justities had for Bernard 
and to associate them with the enlightenment of Will the Dreamer 
in the scenes that follow. 

Bernard uses the phrase sol justitis several times with 
personal reference. The most pertinent of these references comes 
in Sermo XXXI in Cant., which on general grounds one would have 
expected to engage Langland's attention if he saw it. It is headed 
De excellentia diviwe visionis , and it touches the theme of Piers 
Plowman at many points, bringing together the teaching on knowledge 
associated with Prov. xxv 27 (already discussed above, in relation 
to B XV 55a) and the enlightenment spreading from the Sun of Justice. 
In this sermon Bernard compares the capacity of the clear healthy 
eye to take in sunlight with the ability of the soul to see God: 
because the soul is not perfectly pure and healthy it cannot look 
on the Sun of Justice as He is. 26 The implication for Will the 
Dreamer is that as his visions of Christ come nearer and nearer 
to the inapprehensible Light he is himself making spiritual progress 
towards perfection. From the moment when the Sun of Justice is 
heralded. Will is shown sharing the gradual revelation of the super¬ 
natural being of Jesus with those who walked the earth with Him, 
until eventually his vision is of the Light which surrounds the 
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redeemed souls, as Peace sings of the sun: 

"Clarior est solito post maxima nebula phebus 
Post inimicicias clarior est amor." (B XVIII 410a) 

The rising of the Sun of Justice is specifically related to 
the hallowing of those who are preparing to celebrate Christ's 
nativity, in Bernard's Sermo V in Vigilia Nativitatis Domini, and 
there he uses the familiar imagery of cultivating fruit for the 
practice of righteous living, and stresses the need for the Sun: 

Hodie enim justitia colitur, eras respondebit: hodie 
exercetur, eras fructificabit. Alioquin quod non 
seminaverit homo, nec metet. Nec enim tunc videbit 
majestatem, qui contempserit interim sanctitatem: 
nec orietur ei Sol gloria, cui Sol justitia ortus 
non fuerit: nec illucescet ei dies crastina, cui 
non luxerit hodierna. (PL 183.107) 

(Today 'justice' is cultivated, tomorrow it will 
yield its return; today it is tilled, tomorrow it 
will bear fruit. But what a man has not sown, he 
will not reap. For he will not then behold glory 
who has in the meanwhile despised holiness: and the 
Sun of Glory will not rise on him on whom the Sun of 
Justice has not risen, nor will tomorrow's day shine 
on him whom today's light has not illumined.) 

Putting together the teaching of these two passages, one may 
reasonably infer that Langland's pun in "a justice(s) sone" is 
essentially significant in the conceptual structure of this part 
of the poem. By ignoring the pun as they do, the modern editors 
miss the important allusion to the hope now opening out for Will 
as individual pilgrim (and its relation to Piers' 'fruit'), as well 
as the more obvious allusion to the ending of the historical era of 
prophecy. 

I come now to a larger sense in which Bernard's Sermo XXXI in 
Cant, appears to be a conceptual source for Langland's poem. This 
is the only sermon in the series upon which both Vasta and I, from 
our different standpoints, agree in including as evidence. Bernard, 
using Prov. xxv 27 as Anima does in the poem, teaches that Truth 
will not be found by enquiry or by reasoning, but by being true. 
After the passage on the clear eye and the Sun of Justice which I 
quoted above, he warns his hearers to approach that majesty with 
respect and awe, continuing: 

Nec locis sane accedendum, sed claritatibus. 27 

(PL 183.941) 

It is difficult to offer a translation of these words, because the 
whole theory of the spiritual pilgrimage is packed into them, and 
any translation must be inadequate. Eales' version, quoted by 
Vasta, has "He is not to be approached by a change of places, but 
by an increase of excellences" (Eales, IV, p.202). This captures 
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the moral sense of claritatibus and, one might say, could serve as 
a summary of the plot of Piers Plowman: the vain hope of reaching 
Truth through a geographical pilgrimage had to give way to "an 
increase of excellences": Dowel, Dobet and Dobest. But Bernard's 
language is more evocative than this, since claritatibus by its 
echo of a claritate in claritatem (II Cor. iii 18) also carries 
the concept of the brightening of the Image of God in the seeker. 
Thus Eales' translation, like the editors' comments on "a justice(s) 
sone", transmits the moral point deprived of its special religious 
significance. 

It is of particular interest that Bernard, earlier in this 
same sermon, identifies the Sun of Justice with the denarius of the 
gospels which is offered to all - a reference to Matt, xx 9. 28 The 
denarius, which I have discussed more fully in The Figure of Piers 
Plowman, is a symbol which carries associations of debt and reward, 
important for our understanding of the relationship between redde 
quod debes in the poem and the progress of Will. The patristic 
images of the Sun and the Coin are not dominant in the surface 
matter of Piers Plowman, because Langland is portraying an errant 
Will and a corrupted contemporary church from which Piers, the 
forma justitis , 29 has disappeared. Yet, unless we can envisage the 
awesome ideal, the magnitude of that corruption will not register 
with us, and the moral argument loses what should give it its 
force. 

The sermon I have just quoted is by no means addressed solely 
to those who aspire to a special mystical relationship with God in 
this world, as Vasta implies in his study (p.108). Bernard uses 
the comparative clarior and the superlative clarissimum to indicate 
the stages of progress towards God, but he explicitly says that to 
be clarissimum and 'to see Him as He is' cannot come about until 
the soul is completely purified in heaven. 30 Similarly, Langland's 
superlative Dobest connotes an ideal perfection which must be Will's 
goal, though it is beyond his earthly reach. Truth cannot be seen 
as He is by an earthbound soul, but there is a sense, as Bernard 
believes, in which the questing soul may come into the presence of 
Truth. The doctrine is expressed in Sermo XXXIII in Cant., which 
I have been quoting on the Annunciation, and it suggests the way 
in which the Dreamer's deep longing could be assuaged. In this 
sermon Bernard contrasts the 1 noonday' sustenance received by the 
souls in Paradise with the spiritual nourishment available to 
those still on earth. Truth, he says, is set before him as food, 
sed in Sacramento , 31 He uses the traditional concepts of 'letter' 
and 'spirit' in explaining that both scripture and sacrament have 
to be infused by the Spirit before they can nourish the soul: 
without the Spirit, they 'bring death in the tasting'. If Langland 
held this view, the sequence set off by Will's overwhelming desire 
to taste the 'savour' of Piers' fruit is explicable. After the 
Sun of Justice has risen before his eyes, the Dreamer is "housled" 
on Easter Day and has his vision of Piers Plowman “right lik in 
alle lymes to Oure Lord Jesus" (cf. B XIX 9): under the guidance 
of Piers, he has come as close to Truth as his spiritual state 
allows. After this, the vision of Grace coming into the world 
gives promise that knowledge of Truth will be spread universally. 
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but the last Passus of the poem show instead the wretched falling- 
off for Will and his companions when Truth's sacraments, the means 
of grace, are defiled by hypocrites and cheats who care nothing for 
Piers, Grace's steward on earth. The conclusion of the poem and 
its culminating attack on false friars might seem bathetic and some¬ 
what parochial were it not for the belief which Bernard puts into 
words in the quoted sermon. The significance of the false friar's 
'salve' (cf. B Passus XX 337) as the spiritually lethal substitute 
for the salve of the Samaritan and its relation to the pilgrim's 
hunger for Truth become more clearly apparent when we adduce the 
Bernardine doctrine. 

The value of Bernard's sermons as a key to understanding the 
tenor of Langland's poem is not, of course, proof that he read 
those sermons at first hand. Much of the teaching about self- 
knowledge and the restoration of the soul, about 'letter' and 
'spirit' and the rising of the Sun of Justice, was of venerable age 
before Bernard began to write, and could have reached the poet in 
many different voices. However, I would suggest that on the 
particular points of the tree in the heart, the apples who are 
holy men, and the reported words of Gabriel the correspondence of 
the two writings is so remarkable that the onus falls upon the 
unconvinced critic to find other, closer, or more likely corres¬ 
pondences than these if he wishes to maintain that Langland did 
not read Bernard and derive inspiration from him. 



E. Vasta, The Spiritual Basis of "Piers Plowman" (The Hague, 1965) p.132 


M.E. Goldsmith, The Figure of Piers Plowman , Piers Plowman Studies II 
(D.S. Brewer, 1981). 


See, for discussion of this symbol: S.A. Barney, "The Plowshare of the 
Tongue: The Progress of a Symbol from the Bible to Piers Plowman ", MS 35 
(1973) pp.261-93. Also, Goldsmith, Figure, p.84. 

Augustine, Tractatus X in Epistolam Ioannis ad Parthos, ed. J.P. Migne, 
Patrologia Latina 35 (Paris, 1902) col. 1993f. See also Goldsmith, 

Figure, p.59f. 

My quotations of the B-text are taken from the edition by A.V.C. Schmidt 
(London, 1978). Quotations from Bernard are taken from Patrologia Latina, 
vols. 183 and 184. The translations are my own. In B XV 60-1 Langland 
adapts Beatus qui divinas scripturas legens, verba vertit in opera 
(Tractatus de Ordine Vits, PL 184.566) {'Blessed is he who, reading the 
holy scriptures, turns the words into works'). 


Sermo IV in Ascensione Domini, PL 183.311. 


D. Pearsall, Piers Plowman by William Langland: an Edition of the C-Text, 
York Medieval Texts: second series (London, 1978) p.270, n. 221-2. 

Pearsall, C-Text, p.270, n. 224a. 

"Primum itaque sincera radix sanctae fidei in terra humani cordis 
plantatur: cui inseritur ramusculus ille sanct* arboris, id est, timor 
Domini, qui dicitur initium sapinetiae (Ps. cx 10). Cum hoc incipit, et cum 
isto ascendit usque ad plenitudinem luminis. Cumque fides plene adulta 
fuerit, velut quaedam magna arbor diversa in se habens poma, ex quibus 
reficitur anima plena Deo; tunc adhasret ei timor ille castus et sanctus 
aeternae charitatis, qui permanet in saeculum sasculi (Ps. xviii 10) . . ." 

(PL 184.575f.) 

('First, therefore, the sound root of holy faith is planted in the soil 
of the human heart. On this is implanted a sprig of that holy tree Fear 
of the Lord, which is said to be the beginning of wisdom. With this it 
has its beginning, and with this it rises up to the fullness of the 
light. When faith is fully grown, like some great tree bearing various 
fruits, from these the soul, filled with God, is restored. Then that 
chaste and holy fear of eternal charity, which will last for ever and ever, 
will cling to Him . . .') 

(The sense of adhsret here derives frcan exegesis of Ps. lxxii 28, Mihi 
adharere Deo bonum est. See Goldsmith, Figure, p.118, n. 32.) 


PL 183.311. 


As others have noted, the Samaritan with whom Will travels is journeying 
on the (uphill) road to Jerusalem when he succours the traveller (cf. B 
XVII 51-2). In the gospel, the priest, the Levite and the Samaritan are 
all 'descending* (cf. Luc. x 30-3); the exegetes 1 identification of the 
Samaritan with the Saviour required that he and the passers-by were 
'ascending' from Jericho. Will's progress in this company is an ascent 
towards Truth's holy city. 



For an illuminating discussion of the Bernardine view of self-knowledge, 
see the essay "Nosce te ipsum: some Medieval and Modern Interpretations" 
by J.A.W. Bennett, in The Humane Medievalist and Other Essays, ed. P. 
Boitani (Rome, 1982) esp. pp.138-46. However, Bennett, in commenting on 
S. XXXV in Cant, (p.140), misleadingly implies that Bernard only reads si 
ignoras for si ignoras te in Cant, i 7; the thrust of the sermon is as 
Bennett describes, but the concluding paragraph of the sermon makes clear 
that Bernard does not want to separate ignorance of the self from 
ignorance of God: Audi ergo sponsum liquido et aperte in anima etiam 
aniitt ignorantiam condemnantem (PL 183.966) ('Listen, therefore, to the 
Bridegroom clearly and plainly also condemning in the soul an ignorance of 
the soul'). 

See Bennett, "Nosce te ipsum", p.145, and the fuller discussion in J.S. 
Wittig, " Piers Plowman B, Passus IX-XII: Elements in the Design of the 
Inward Journey", Traditio 28 (1972) pp.211-80. 

In S. XXXVI, having considered the wrong motives which can make men desire 
knowledge, Bernard concludes that only those who wish to have knowledge in 
order to do well (ut bene faciant) do not abuse knowledge (cf. PL 183.968). 

"... in eamdem imagined transformaris de claritate in claritatem, 
tanquam a Domini Spiritu" (PL 183.970) (' . . . you are changed into the 

same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord'). Bernard 
here uses the words of 2 Cor. iii 18, a verse important for his view of 
the soul's journey to Truth, as will be shown below. 

This association of 'knowing oneself' with the parable of the Prodigal goes 
back to Augustine. S. VIII in Ps. cxviii associates the pilgrimage o^f life 
and the regio longinqua of the younger son's self-exile with the many who 
•do not know themselves' (cf. Enarrationes in Psalmos, CCSL 40 (Turnhout, 
1956) p.1686). 


"Desinat proinde, quandiu in terris est, quae in ccelis sunt curiosius 
investigare, ne forte scrutatrix majestatis opprimatur a gloria ” (PL 
183.976) ('Let [the soul] then, as long as she is on the earth, desist 
from searching too curiously into heavenly things, lest perchance the 
searcher into majesty be overwhelmed by glory 1 ). 


Langland’s "lond of longynge" in which the Dreamer dallies is at one and 
the same time the regio longinqua of Luc. xv 13 and, as Bennett translates 
it, "the Land of the Longing" which suggests the perils of curiositas . 

(See Bennett, "Nosce te ipsum", p.l45f.) 

See Goldsmith, Figure, pp.58-62, and PL 35.1977ff. 

I have tried with the word "relishing" to keep something of the root sense 
of sapidus 'savoury-tasting', which links this view of charitas with 
Langland's fruit of charity and its "savour" (cf. B XVI 74). 


PL 183.1023. 


See n. 19, above. 

S. XVI in Cant., PL 183.849. For Elisha's staff, see IV Reg. iv 29-37. 

On Cant, ii 9, Bernard explains the 'wall' and 'windows' as the human nature 
and the human senses and feelings which Christ took on at the Incarnation: 
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"Porro cancellos et fenestras per quas respicere perhibetur sensus, ut 
opinor, carnis et humanos dicit affectus, per quos experiraentum cepit 
omnium humanarum necessitatum . . . Humanis ergo affectionibus sensibusque 
corporeis pro foraminibus usus est et fenestris, ut miserias hominum homo 
factus experimento sciret, et misericors fieret. Sciebat et ante, sed 
aliter" (S. LVI in Cant., PL 183.1047) ('Then, the lattices and windows 
through which he is said to look are, as I think, the fleshly senses and 
the human feelings through which he obtained experience of all human 
necessities . . . So, he has used the feelings and bodily senses as aper¬ 
tures and windows, so that, being made man, he might know by experience 
the miseries of men, and become compassionate. He knew them even before, 
but in another way'). 


In S. XXII in Cant., Bernard affirms that Christ is not only justus , but 
justitia itself, and justitia justificans (cf. PL 183.881). 

Having considered the bodily eye's capacity for looking at the sun, Bernard 
makes comparison with the Sun of Justice: "Ita et solem justitia ilium, 
qui illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, videre in hoc mundo, 
sicut illuminat, illuminatus potest, tanquam jam in aliquo similis; sicuti 
est, omnino non potest, tanquam nondum perfecte similis" (PL 183.941) 

('So also he who is enlightened by that Sun of Justice which enlightens 
every man who comes into this world, is able to see Him as He gives light, 
as being already somewhat like Him; but he is not able to see Him completely 
as He is, being still not perfectly like Him'). 

Bernard here sums up and deepens Augustine's teaching on the pilgrimage of 
the soul. Discoursing on Ps. cxix 6, Multum peregrinata est anima mea, 
Augustine says: "Ne peregrinationem corporalem intellegeres, animam dixit 
peregrinari. Corpus peregrinatur locis, anima peregrinatur affectibus. 
Corpus peregrinatur locis, anima peregrinatur affectibus. Si amaveris 
terrain, peregrinaris a Deo; si amaveris Deum adscendis ad Deum" (CCSL 40. 
1785) ('Lest you should understand this to be a bodily pilgrimage, [the 
Psalmist] said "the soul journeys". The body journeys in places, the soul 
journeys in feelings. If you have loved the earth, you journey away from 
God; if you have loved God, you ascend to God'). 

In the paragraph that precedes the passage I have quoted in note 26, 

Bernard says: "Et tunc ille de Evangelio unus omnibus, qui sic vident, 
denarius redditur (Matt, xx 9) in una specie quae offertur" (PL 183.940) 

('And then. He, as is said in the gospel, is that one denarius which is 
given to all who see Him thus, in the one semblance in which He is 
presented'). 


For a full discussion of the meaning I attach to this term (derived from 
Augustine), see Goldsmith, Figure, pp.16-17 and 26. 

The conclusion of the passage quoted by Vasta, Spiritual Basis, p.84, in 
aupport of his theory that Langland is describing "the Unitive Life" of 
the mystics is not included by him. Bernard says: "Qui itaque clarior, 
ille propinquior; esse autem clarissimum, pervenisse est . . . Sed id tunc, 
ut dixi (PL 183.941) ('Thus the more pure and glorious [a soul is], the 
nearer [to God], and to be perfectly pure and glorious is to have come 
into His Presence . . . But that, as I have said, will be hereafter'). 

The word tunc 'then' has the meaning it carries from the Pauline phrase 
alluded to, when 'we shall see as we are seen': "Videmus nunc per speculum 
in aenigmate; tunc autem facie ad faciem. Nunc cognosco ex parte; tunc 
autem cognoscam, sicut et cognitus sum" (1 Cor. xiii 12). Elsewhere, 
Bernard makes plain that though perfection must be the goal, complete 
perfection of the soul is not possible on earth. In Tract, de Ord. Vit. 

(in the chapter which describes the tree of faith) he says that faith and 



charity- "... virum perfectura efficiunt, quantum possibile est eum 
perfici in hac vita plena miseriis et erroribus" (PL 184.576) (’ . . . 

make a man perfect, as far as it is possible to perfect him in this life , 
full as it is of troubles and strayings' [my italics]). 


"Tuta habitatio paradisus, dulce pabulum Verbum, opulentia multa nirais 
aeternitas. Habeo et ego Verbum, sed in carne; et mihi apponitur veritas, 
sed in sacramento. Angelus ex adipe frumenti saginatur, et nudo saturatur 
grano; me oportet interim quodam sacramenti cortice esse contentum, carnis 
furfure, litterae palea, velamine fidei. Et haec talia sunt quae gustata 
afferunt mortem, si non de primitiis spiritus quantulumcunque accipiant 
condimentum" (PL 183.952) ('Paradise is a safe dwelling, the Word a sweet 
food, eternity great wealth beyond measure. I have the Word, but in the 
flesh; and Truth is set before me, but in the sacrament. An angel is 
feasted with the richness of the wheat, and filled with the pure grain; but 
I must needs be content meanwhile with the sacrament as with a husk, with 
the flesh as with bran, with the letter as with chaff, with faith as with 
a veil. And such things as these bring death in the tasting, unless they 
are seasoned, in however small a measure, with the first-fruits of the 
Spirit'). 

The 'noonday' sustenance of the souls in heaven (cf. Cant, i 7), fed 'to 
the full' while they enjoy the full light of the Sun (cf. PL 183.954) is 
perhaps recalled by Langland at B V 493 (though there are probably also 
other strands of meaning in "meel-tyme of seintes"). 


“IN THIS STORYE CONSISTETHE OURE CHEFE FAITHE”: THE 
PROBLEMS OF CHESTER’S PLAY(S) 

OF THE PASSION 


By DAVID MILLS 


This essay addresses an old and much debated problem in the textual 
scholarship of the Chester Mystery Cycle: why does the latest 
cyclic manuscript - BL Harley 2124 of 1607 (hereafter H) - present 
the events from Christ's appearance before the High Priests to the 
deposition and burial of His body after crucifixion as a single 
play, whereas the Group - comprising the four earlier cyclic manu¬ 
scripts of Huntington 2 (1591, Hm), BL Additional 10305 (1592, A), 
BL Harley 2013 (1600, R), and Bodley 175 (1604, B) - divides them 
into the two plays of The Trial and Flagellation of Christ and The 
Crucifixion 7 1 In reopening the discussion, however, I wish to 
adopt an approach that is somewhat different from that of eminent 
textual critics such as Hermann Deimling, W.W. Greg and F.M. 
Salter. 2 They were primarily concerned with the evolution of the 
Chester Cycle and hence with the historical priority of the 'one- 
play' and 'two-play' divisions. I wish to consider the description 
of the play(s) in the Banns and its connection with, and possible 
influence upon, the extant text. In particular, I wish to examine 
the kind of editorial decisions taken in 1607 by James Miller, the 
principal scribe of H, when he copied the play. 


The Banns 

Two versions of the Banns - the public announcement of the 
Cycle's performance - are extant. The Early, or Pre-Reformation, 
Banns date from 1540 or earlier and were copied from The White Book 
of the Pentice , a record of civic affairs begun in 1539-40. They 
survive because the Chester antiquarian Randle Holme III incor¬ 
porated them in a collection of material, but in a form which he 
had 'corrected'. These Early Banns were evidently not physically 
associated with the common exemplar which underlies the extant 
cyclic manuscripts. Certainly, no cycle-scribe copied them. 

The second version of the Banns, known as the Late, or Post- 
Reformation, Banns, is extant in four manuscripts. Two are in 
versions of the Breviary of Chester History, compiled in and after 
1609 by David Rogers from the antiquarian notes of his father. 
Archdeacon Robert Rogers of Chester Cathedral, who had died in 1595. 
The other two copies preface the cycle text in MSS R and B, although 
the version in B lacks the opening 69 lines and the closing 18 lines. 
It therefore seems probable that these Late Banns were physically 
associated with the common exemplar, and that the scribes of Hm, A, 
and H simply chose not to copy them. 4 
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The Early Banns unambiguously describe a 'two-play' division 
of the Passion-material: 

Flechers, Bowyers, with gret honors 
the Cowpers find the tormentors 
that bobbyde God with gret horrors 
as he sat in his chere. 

The Yronmongers find a caryage good; 
how Jesu dyed on the rode 
and shed for us his precyus blud - 
the find it in fere. (100-7) 

Such an arrangement of the material corresponds to that set out in 
the earliest extant reference to a cycle at Chester. An agreement 
of 1422 states that the Fletchers, Bowyers, Stringers, Coopers and 
Turners are to continue to be responsible for their assigned play 
of The Flagellation , and the Ironmongers for their assigned play of 
The Crucifixion, This is the arrangement suggested by the Group 
MSS. 


The Late Banns, equally unambiguously, describe a single 
Passion-play: 

Yow Fletchares, Boyeres, Cowpers, Stringers, and 
Irnemongers, 

see soberlye ye make oute Cristes dolefull deathe: 
his scourginge, his whippinge, his bludshede and passion, 
and all the paynes he suffred till the laste of his 
breathe. 

Lordinges, in this storye consistethe oure chefe faithe. 
The ignorance wherein hathe us manye yeares soe blinded, 
as though now all see the pathe playne, 
yet the moste parte cannot finde it. (138-45) 

The description therefore confirms James Miller's 'one-play' arrange 
ment of material in MS H. 

The Early Banns - perhaps composed in 1521-2 for a change in 
the date of performance from Corpus Christi to Whitsun - are little 
more than a reassuring advertisement indicating some of the main 
performance-features of the production. From them we may deduce 
that the dominant image of the Trial play was of the violence 
inflicted on Christ by His tormentors. In contrast, the Late Banns 
attempt to defend the cycle against Protestant critics. In their 
extensive prologue they claim that the cycle was an innovatory 
Protestant evangelising activity designed to bring the Bible to the 
people in their own tongue, and that it is firmly grounded in the 
biblical narrative or in accepted authorities. They even provide a 
respectable ancestry for the cycle in the authorship by the famous 
Chester monk and historian Ranulf Higden and in the civic initiative 
of Chester's reputed first mayor, Sir John Arneway. 5 The descrip¬ 
tion of the Passion-play is characteristic of this expansive and 
defensive approach. 
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The primary defence of the play is that the narrative contains 
the central point of Christian belief and that it needs to be 
reaffirmed because papist teaching has for so long obscured its 
true meaning in the popular mind. It seems probable that the Banns- 
author was thinking of the following Article of Faith, composed by 
the English Reformers for the Forty-two Articles of 1553 and 
reaffirmed as Article 31 of the Thirty-nine Articles of 1563: 

The Offering of Christ once made is that perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction, for all 
the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; 
and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but 
that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in 
the which it was commonly said, that the Priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits. 6 

Like the Article, the Banns affirm the central and unique nature 
of Christ's sacrifice and draw attention to the way in which the 
confirming purpose of the Eucharist to the faithful has been 
obscured by the alternative or supplementary offering of sacrifice 
in private masses for the living and dead. 

The Late Banns also draw attention to the violent character of 
this action of suffering and pathos, suggesting a climactic move¬ 
ment from the buffeting to the agony of the Passion itself. Aware 
of the dangerously emotive nature of such action, the Banns demand 
that it be played "soberly" and that the emphasis be laid upon the 
"dolefull" nature of Christ's death. Evidently, in keeping with 
the Banns' demand that audiences view the cycle "with quiett 
mynde" (210), the hope is that spectators will be led to a medi- 
tational distance from the action rather than to an emotional 
engagement in it, thoughtfully contemplating the suffering rather 
than reacting to the "horrors" stressed in the Early Banns. 

Dramatic effect serves devotional ends. The image of the 'Paschal 
Victim', of Christ's exemplary love and patient suffering, com¬ 
plements the theological defence of Christ's sacrifice. 

Finally, the Banns circumscribe the action. Employing the 
terminology they use throughout their description, they point the 
hearer back to the underlying biblical "storye", the narrative-unit 
behind the text. This story is a process of trial and execution 
that begins when Jesus is dragged before the High Priests and is 
completed when the legal processes and their attendant sufferings 
have been followed through, the sentence has been carried out, and 
Christ is dead. It is the story of "Cristes dolefull deathe", and 
it is to end with the end of His sufferings - "till the laste of 
his breathe". It must therefore be an exceptionally long play 
within the cycle, prominent and potentially disruptive of proces¬ 
sional continuity. Miller's version is certainly the longest play 
in the extant cycle. 



The Late Banns and the Extant Passion Play(s) 

Although the Late Banns were probably physically associated 
with the exemplar of the extant manuscripts, it has been accepted 
since F.M. Salter's discussion that they do not adequately or 
accurately describe the extant cycle. 7 L.M. Clopper, in the most 
recent discussion of the relationship of Banns and Cycle,"con¬ 
cludes "Neither the Early Banns . . . nor the Late Banns describe 
the cycle as it exists in our texts; consequently, the texts may 
include late additions to the cycle or be copies of registers from 
which plays were selected for performance". 8 Space here permits 
only a cursory examination of the Passion play(s), but that will be 
sufficient to indicate that the Trial and the Crucifixion are 
actions so different in their dramatic conception that audiences 
would have difficulty in recognising the unity proposed by the 
Late Banns. 

The Trial employs the formal image of judicial trial to 
investigate issues of authority. Jesus' appearance before the High 
Priests rapidly establishes the four recurring issues which dominate 
the trial - Jesus' claim to be Son of God and hence ultimate judge 
of mankind (Play 16, 45-8); the resulting threat to the divinely 
ordained law of the Jews (1-4, 59-65) and to the cohesion of the 
Jewish nation (5-8, 16-20); the vindictive violence and hatred of 
the Jews, which explodes in the Buffeting and which thereafter 
remains close to the surface of the ensuing debates; and the legal¬ 
istic predicament of the Jews who, always dependent upon the con¬ 
sent of Roman law to their desire for vengeance, must re-argue 
their case in secular and reasoned terms (110-17). 9 The processes 
of the law provide a rational framework within which the struggle 
by the Jews for control of the action of the play can be structured 
and contained. 

Under Roman law, which is concerned only with secular issues, 
the charge is changed from one of blasphemy to one of treason. The 
rational Pilate has no cause to seek revenge and, since Jesus 
declines to make any self-incriminating statement to him or to 
Herod, the Priests' case seems lost. It is the Priests' angry out¬ 
burst and their insistence upon a capital sentence that bring about 
the key moment in the trial, the private dialogue between Pilate 
and Jesus (251-90) in which Jesus carefully distinguishes worldly 
and spiritual kingship and argues the absence of truth from earth 
because 


. . . so deemed in yearth is hee 
of them that have non authoritie 
in yearth, agaynst reason. (288-90) 

Jesus draws attention to the irrational nature of the Jews' accus¬ 
ation and the illegitimacy of their claim to authority. Pilate 
seems to accept this argument, which stands as a gloss on the ensuing 
Crucifixion, and seeks at once to appease the Jews and demonstrate 
the absurdity of their claim through a second act of violence, the 
Scourging, in which Christ is mocked as a play-king crowned with 
thorns and holding a reed sceptre. In the end, however, Pilate 
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yields to political threat and delivers Jesus for crucifixion. 

Both words and movement mark the end of the Trial: 

This [dome] is at an end. 

Nowe read I that we wend 
this shrewe for to shend 
a little here besyde. (371-4) 

The words indicate relief that the legal obstacles have been 
removed and that the Jews now control the action at will. It 
points a break with the structured framework which is more strongly 
signalled by Caiaphas' first words on the way to Calvary: 

Nowe of this segger we binne seker. 

Agaynst us boote he not to beker. 

Though he flyre, flatter and flycker, 

thys fiste shall he not flee. (Play 16A 1-4) 

The urgent formality of the legal argument yields to a gloatingly 
triumphant tone; the formal procedures of the court-room to un¬ 
restrained and gratuitous physical aggression. 

As the action unfolds, two features become clear. First, 
events are no longer logical or predictable. Though the Priests 
seem to have control of the action, it does not proceed as they 
planned. Even areas under their authority seem to acquire autonomy 
- the executioners have to be called back to their task on two 
occasions (65-6, 149-52), and even engage in dispute with Pilate 
(225-40). And the way to Calvary becomes a quest-like series of 
ostensibly random encounters and happenings. An atmosphere of 
uncertainty and hence of suspense results. 

Secondly, the characters divide sharply into the believers and 
the non-believers, typified by the figures of the penitent and the 
impenitent thieves. Throughout, the Jews and their leaders remain 
jeering, brutal and uncomprehending. Against them stand the help¬ 
less victims: Simon of Cyrene, who affirms his faith (27-8); the 
lamenting women of Jerusalem; the weeping Maries at the cross. In 
His concern for the women (57-64), for His persecutors (298-300), 
for the penitent thief (321-4), and for His mother (325-9), Jesus 
manifests His selfless love for Man and His patient suffering. 

What He condemned in the Trial as an irrational and illegitimate 
abuse of power. He now forgives as an act of ignorance. The issues 
are argued in the Trial; the example is presented in the Crucifixion. 

The fact that the two actions employ different concepts of 
drama and have different thematic foci seems to endorse the 'two- 
play' arrangement of the Group. But that arrangement is not 
unambiguous. The manuscripts set out the action as two plays, each 
with its own guild-ascription and title; but all assign the number 
16 to the Trial, give no number to the Crucifixion, and continue 
with the Harrowing as Play 17. All include, at the end of the 
Trial, a misplaced fragment of Peter's Denial (not otherwise drama¬ 
tised in the Cycle), with some wording at the end such as: 
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Finis Paginae Decimae Sextae 

This storye is finished in the leaves followinge. 

(Hn) 

Evidently the note distinguishes between a continuing narrative 
("this storye") and a discontinuous dramatic division into two 
plays. The word 'story ! is, however, one which occurs repeatedly 
in the Late Banns. 10 It is first used of the authorised material 
known to Higden (9), and it is finally used of the complete narra¬ 
tive told by the Cycle (213). The other fifteen occurrences refer 
to the narrative underlying the individual play, with which the 
'story' is always co-terminal. It is tempting to assume that the 
choice of word in the colophon to Play 16 was influenced by its 
use in the Banns' description of the Passion-play and represents 
a conscious attempt to make good a discrepancy between the play- 
division in the extant cycle and that in the Banns. Such an 
attempt might also explain why the Crucifixion is not numbered. 

The Late Banns correctly refer to playes xxiiii tle (14), since that 
is the number described. Recognising that the exemplar actually 
contained twenty-five plays and identifying the point of discrepancy, 
the numerator left the Crucifixion unnumbered. Rogers, in his 
Breviary , lists twenty-five plays but similarly claims that the 
cycle contained only twenty-four. 

The numbering, the colophon, and/or a comparison of the 
exemplar with the associated Late Banns might all suggest to the 
careful Miller that the easiest way of resolving the discrepancy 
was to make the play-division co-terminal with the story by remov¬ 
ing the inserted leaf with its colophon, omitting the guild- 
ascription and title to the Crucifixion , and producing a new 
ascription and title for the Passion-play. The result would not 
yield the theologically and dramatically unified play suggested by 
the Late Banns. 

The Ending of the Crucifixion-action 

Even if that proposal is not accepted, however, there can be 
little doubt that Miller's play is not that of the Late Banns. 

Those Banns specify an action which ends with the death of Christ, 
whereas the Group and H present two different continuations of the 
action beyond that point, dealing with the deposition and burial. 

It is perhaps dangerous to argue from what is not in the Banns, but 
here the specific "till the laste of his breathe" (and no further!) 
is understandable. Not only does the concluding action distract 
from the contemplation of the agonies of Christ; it also contains 
the legendary episode of the piercing of Christ's side by the blind 
knight Longinus and his miraculous healing by the blood and water 
which reach his eyes. Such an action, centring on a saint of the 
Catholic Church and having no scriptural authority, would be 
indefensible to a Protestant audience and could readily be omitted 
from the Passion. 11 

The continuations of the action seem to seek some controlling 
purpose for the apparently uncontrolled events leading up to the 
Crucifixion. The Group make the transition by the words consummatum 
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est (359+Latin), which are usually Christ's penultimate words from 
the cross but are here presented as His final words; they have no 
vernacular counterpart, and might be dismissed as a margin-reminder 
of an omission if it were not for the Centurion's words that 
follow: 

I knowe by manner of his crye 
hee hasse fulfilled the prophecye 
and godhead shewed apertlye 
in him, all men may knowe. (364-7) 

The second line is a standard explanation of Christ's enigmatic 
cry, but serves to shift the emphasis from the suffering victim 
towards the fulfilment of a prophesied destiny and a controlling 
purpose. As a joyful convert, the Centurion becomes a Gentile 
witness. 

A causative pattern is now restored as Caiaphas responds to 
the claim of the unlettered Centurion with a demonstration that 
Jesus is merely a man, not "Goddes Sonne almightie" (361): 

But when thou seest his hart bleede, 
lettes se what thou can saye. 

Longys, take this speare in hand . . . (370-2) 

Caiaphas seeks to regain control of the action, but the healing of 
blind Longinus affirms the truth of Christ's divinity, while demon¬ 
strating the power and the pity (401) of God. The miracle attests 
that events are under God's control. It represents the continuing 
extension of God's revelation to the Gentiles, and allows Longinus 
to declare his faith in the Resurrection and the restoration of 
Christ's power. 

The play ends among Jesus' friends - Joseph, Nicodemus, Pilate 
and the Centurion. At the sight of the miracle, Joseph and 
Nicodemus are moved to scorn the Jews (409-11, 422-3) , and Pilate 
willingly and unqualifiedly grants them Jesus' body. As Joseph 
takes it down, he (Joseph) declares Christ's divinity and his own 
belief in the coming Resurrection (440-55), and Nicodemus con¬ 
tributes an account of other confirmatory signs of Jesus' godhead. 
There is thus a positive and optimistic note of faith at the end 
of the play, combined with a sense that there is a controlling and 
purposive pattern to the events after all, and that all will be 
set to right with the play of the Resurrection (played on the next 
day) . 

The conclusion in H continues the polarisation of the preced¬ 
ing action, but with a reversed and harsh irony. The authority- 
figures remain unrepentant and unenlightened, while others recog¬ 
nise the error and foresee dire consequences that they are helpless 
to avert. Foremost among these last is the Centurion. He is 
convinced of Christ's divinity by "this noyce and this crye" 
(Appendix IC/6), which seems to suggest Jesus' committal of His 
spirit - since consummatum est does not appear in this version - 
together with some other sound-effect. Terrified, he recalls the 
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prophecy and includes himself in the collective guilt - "we have 
wrought wilfully" (2). Caiaphas ignores this profession, telling 
the Centurion to shut up and remember who pays him. And therefore 
Longinus' action has no logical motivation but remains yet another 
arbitrary act of violence which has unforeseen results. 

The fear and the warning note of the centurion are taken up 
by Joseph in his affirmation of faith, which includes a warning to 
the Jews of ultimate retribution: 

Vengeanc uppon you, witterly 
I warrand, sone shall fall. (47-8) 

And his bitterness is not only directed at the Priests. Joseph and 
Nicodemus go to Pilate "to ask his body of our fone " (71: italics 
mine), and Joseph's tone is again challenging and accusatory: 

The body of my lord, messy, 
that you neiled on a tree, 

graunt us, lord, in suffraynty . . . (81-3: italics 

mine.) 

Pilate responds suspiciously, releasing the body with the condition 
that Joseph make no attempt "to rayse him up agayne" (96); Joseph 
retorts that Christ will need no help to do that. 

Beside this current of bitter hostility to Christ's persecutors 
runs an intention to accord the crucified Christ the reverence 
which the Jews have sought to deny Him. Joseph’s initial condem¬ 
nation of the Jews is combined with the proposal to Nicodemus that 
they should go and worship Christ to obtain the reward of Heaven: 

Nichodemus, sir, both you and 1 
have cause to worship him witterly 
and his body glorifye, 
for Gods Sonne he is. 

Therfor, goe we by and bye 
and worshim him devoutly, 
for we may therwith, perdy, 
win us heaven-blisse. (53-60) 

The 'worship' takes the form of an affirmation and a prayer by 
Joseph before the historical crucifix, an act in which he is joined 
by Nicodemus (111): 

A, swet Jesu, Jesu, swet Jesu, 

that thou must dye full well thou knewe. 

Lord, thou graunt us grace and vertue 

to serve the in our lyfe, 

that they to thy blisse renew, 

all that ever to thee be true; 

for emperour, kinge, knight ne Jew, 

with thee they dare not stryve. (101-8) 

The speech affirms Jesus' foreknowledge of His death, suggesting the 
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controlling plan of God, and emphasises the power which God can 
unleash against earthly rulers such as those who have crucified Him. 
The prayer is an exemplary petition for grace and its rewards. 

The strange tableau of the worshippers before the crucifix is 
outside the historical action of the play. The Protestant objec¬ 
tions to it may easily be anticipated. It is unbiblical. It is 
blasphemous, in that the prayer is addressed to the actor-God - the 
Late Banns are particularly sensitive to criticism about the 
impersonation of God, stressing that "noe man can proportion that 
Godhead" (198) and drawing attention to the 'disfiguring' effect of 
"the face-gilte". And by proposing the adoration of an image of 
Christ, it falls under the same condemnation as the adoration of 
the crucifix in the Catholic Church. The latter, prohibited under 
Article 22 of the Thirty-nine Articles concerning "worshipping and 
adoration as well of Images as of Reliques", was held to be 
dangerously misleading because the image and what it represented 
could become easily confused in the popular mind: 

When ye give the outward reverence, when ye 
adore it [the Cross], will not the simple deem 
great virtue in it ? 12 

Kneeling before a Cross, to worship it, is mani¬ 
fest idolatry and expressly forbidden by the law 
of God . 13 

It seems then probable that the ending in H represents a 'Catholic' 
ending, that the ending in the Group represents a 'Protestant' 
reworking of the same material, and that the Late Banns suggest 
that it was safest to exclude the deposition and burial with its 
legendary material entirely. 

In his will, James Miller left a significant collection of 
books - "Latine bookes of Diuinity or other in Latin with all my 
songe bookes in Latine" and "all the rest of my English bookes, 
Historyes, Chronicles and Diuinity whatsoeuer ". 1k His interest in 
the cycle was evidently scholarly and antiquarian, directed by a 
desire to re-create a coherent cycle from the alternatives avail¬ 
able in the exemplar . 15 As a cleric he could hardly be unaware of 
the 'Catholic tendencies' in his chosen ending to the Passion, but 
as an antiquarian he would find these proof of its historical 
priority. But in dealing with the 'two-play' division, he seems 
to have been misled by the play-numbering, the colophon and/or the 
description in the Banns into setting out as a single play two 
quite distinct actions which belong to the earlier 'two-play' 
tradition. The result in H is a play which does not correspond to 
that described in the Late Banns, and which indeed is unlikely ever 
to have been performed in the streets of Chester. 
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THE VIRGIN AND THE DRAGON: THE DEMONOLOGY OF SEINTE 

MARGARETE 


By JOCELYN PRICE 


The stylistic and structural elaboration the Early Middle English 
Seinte Margarets 1 brings to its Latin source has been praised, in 
what little modern comment there is on this Katherine Group legend, 
but praised as "naive and sensational hagiography". 2 In this con¬ 
text it is Margarete 's ability to heighten grotesque and horrific 
detail from its source that has been chiefly remarked, especially 
in the case of the dragon encountered by the virgin saint. It is 
true that the EME text permits the dragon an appearance of 
greater fullness and splendour than any preceding Latin or English 
version of the legend, and it is also true that some texts of the 
legend excise the dragon, or display doubt and scepticism regarding 
him. Yet the presence, even the very full presence, of a dragon 
does not consign a text to the realm of the merely sensational or 
naive. Especially in comparison with some other early English 
versions of the legend, Margarete knows what it is doing with its 
dragon: its re-working of the legend is on the whole more remark¬ 
able for confident and informed orthodoxy than naivete. Audience 
response is engaged, but also contained and directed in this 
thematically controlled hagiography: it is not merely indulged. 

In the earliest of the principal Latin versions of the legend - 
the 'Rebdorf version of the seventh century - Margaret prays in 
her cell for the power to see her enemy and is rewarded by the 
appearance of the devil "in draconis specie". 3 As she makes the 
sign of the cross, he vanishes and is replaced by a black demon 
whom she also defeats and then interrogates. In the later 
'Mombritius' version (on which Margarete is based) the dragon 
appears in a much more elaborated and corporealized way: 4 he gapes 
over Margaret with his enormous jaws and begins to swallow her, but 
when she makes the sign of the cross, he bursts asunder and she 
emerges unharmed from within him, to discover, subdue and inter¬ 
rogate his confrere, the black demon. In Margarete the Mombritius- 
type details of the dragon (his gilded locks, golden beard, teeth 
of iron, eyes shining like pearls, smoke- and fire-exuding nostrils, 
long tongue, stench and glitter) 5 are still further vivified and 
expanded: 


. . . ant com ut of an hurne hihendliche towart hire an 
unwiht of helle on ane drakes liche, se grislich ]?et ham 
gras wi6 ]?et sehen: J>et unselhde glistinde as ]pah he al 
ouerguld were. His lockes ant his longe berd blikeden al 
of golde, ant his grisliche ted semden of swart irn. His 
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twa ehnen steareden steappre pen Jpe steoren ant ten 
3 imstanes, brade ase bascins, in his ihurnde heaued 
on eider half of his heh hokede nease. Of his 
speatewile mud sperclede fur ut, ant of his nease- 
Jpurles Jpreste smordrinde smoke, smecche forcudest; 
ant lahte ut his tunge, se long £>et he swong hire 
abuten his swire; ant semde as ]pah a scharp sweord 
of his mud scheate, ]pe glistnede ase gleam ded ant 
leitede al o leie; ant al ward ]pet stude ful of strong 
ant of stearc stench, ant of ]pes schucke schadewe 
schimmede ant schan al. He strahte him ant sturede 
toward tis meoke meiden, ant geapede wid his genow 
up-on hire ungeinliche, ant bigon to crahien ant 
crenge wid swire, as ]pe ]pe hire walde forswolhe mid 
alle. 3 ef ha agrisen wes of ]pet grisliche gra, nes 
na much wunder. 6 

(. . . and there came out of a corner, hastening 
towards her, a creature of hell in the shape of a 
dragon, so horrible that they [the bystanders] were 
terrified when they saw the evil creature, glistening 
as though he had been gilded all over. His locks and 
his long beard shone golden and his terrible teeth 
seemed made of black iron. His eyes shone brighter 
than stars or gemstones, broad as basins in his horned 
head on either side of his high, hooked nose. Fire 
flashed from his disgusting mouth and from his nostrils 
gushed smothering smoke, filthy and foul. He darted 
out his tongue, so long that he swung it around his 
neck, and it seemed as though a sharp sword flashed 
from his mouth, glistening like lightning and blazing 
with flame. All the cell became full of a strong and 
powerful stench and everything on which this monster's 
shadow fell, glimmered and reflected. He stirred him¬ 
self, and moved towards this meek maiden, and towered, 
jaws agape, above her, and began to stretch his neck 
out and draw it in as if to swallow her whole. If she 
was terrified by that frightful devil it was no great 
wonder.) 

It is perhaps worth noting at the outset, that however much classical 
associations inform a virgin-dragon encounter for us, this is very 
much a medieval dragon: the eroticism of the Perseus-Andromeda 
legend is almost entirely lacking from it, and associations with 
hell, death and the devil predominate. The dragon's many appear¬ 
ances in the Bible are all of a threatening and hostile kind and he 
is traditionally conflated with the serpent, Satan, Leviathan and 
Lucifer in his appearances as enemy. 7 In medieval biblical com¬ 
mentary, as in medieval bestiary lore and elsewhere, the devil's 
appearance as a dragon has a long and respectable history. 8 

The primary associations for the dragon of Seinte Margarete 
are thus unsalacious, and not as fantastical or sensationalizing as 
might at first appear. She is certainly not alone among saints in 
combating a dragon: apart from St George and St Michael, over a 
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dozen saints in the Acta Sanctorum have to deal with them. 9 In 
retaining and elaborating the Mombritius-type dragon, Margarete is 
using a traditionally sanctioned image: not going out of its way to 
find something sensational, but utilizing the force of long- 
established Biblical images, such as Christ hooking souls from 
Leviathan's mouth in the harrowing of hell, or his treading down of 
the lion and the dragon, which Margaret's encounter may be seen to 
parallel. 

The effects of trying to repress or confine the dragon's 
appearance in the legend are demonstrated as not necessarily happy 
ones if we consider the early English version found in MS CCCC 303. 10 
This manuscript is dated to the beginning of the twelfth century by 
Ker and assigned a probable provenance of Rochester. 11 It follows 
Mombritius details for the dragon but alters its order of presen¬ 
tation by instantly identifying him as a devil in disguise and naming 
him: 


. . . ]?mr inn eode an 3 rislic deofol; his nama waes 
Ruffus. And he waes swide mycel on dracan heowe and 
eall he waes naedderfah. And of his to]?an leome ofstod, 
eal swa of hwiten swurde, and of his ea 3 an swilces 
fyres ly 3 and of his nas]?yrlum smec and fyr ormaete 
mycel and his tun3e jpreowe his sweore bely 3 de. 12 
(, . . a horrible devil went in there: his name was 
Ruffus. He was very large, in the form of a dragon, 
and he was all serpent-hued. Light gleamed from his 
teeth, as if from a shining sword, and from his eyes 
intense fire flashed, and vast quantities of smoke 
and fire from his nostrils, and his tongue swung right 
round his neck.) 

In Margarete, as in most Latin versions, the dragon's name emerges 
only in the saint's subsequent interrogation of the black demon. 
Ruffus is a traditional name for the devil but not one widely used 
in Old English texts: this is one of its two occurrences in 
vernacular works. 13 The CCCC 303 writer may have looked ahead in 
his source and interpolated the name at the beginning of the 
dragon's appearance in order to gain auctoritas , or his Latin 
source may have given its details in a variant order. Whatever the 
explanation, the CCCC 303 text exhibits its information about the 
dragon to poor effect: to give the name of a " 3 rislich deofol" by 
way of introduction to him is to be bathetically rather than 
authoritatively familiar. The opportunity to create the dragon from 
Margaret's perspective is lost in this narratorial intrusion, while 
in the EME text, the saint's courage and faith are emphasized 
through the presentation of the dragon as she experiences it. 14 

Nevertheless, when thirteenth-century texts other than 
Margarete object to the dragon it is not to his existence as such, 
but to its mode and extent. Thus Jacobus de Voragine mentions both 
of the principal early Latin traditions in his Legenda Aurea , but 
is suspicious of the Mombritius version's account: 
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■ . . . et ecce draco immanissimus ibidem apparuit, qui 
dum earn devoraturus impeteret, signis crucis edidit et 
ille evanuit, vel, ut alibi legitur, os super caput 
ejus ponens et linguam super calcaneum porrigens earn 
protinus deglutivit, sed dum earn absorbere vellet, 
signo crucis se munivit et ideo draco virtute crucis 
crepuit et Virgo illaesa exivit. Istud autem, quod 
dicitur de draconis devoratione et ipsius crepatione, 
apocryphum et frivolum reputatur (italics mine). 

(. . . there appeared to her a hideous dragon, who 
sought to throw himself upon her and devour her. But 
she made the sign of the cross, and the dragon vanished. 
Or again, as another legend tells it, [placing his 
mouth over her head and stretching out his tongue under 
her heel he would have swallowed her at once, but as he 
pulled at her to gulp her down,] she made the sign of 
the cross, and caused the dragon to burst, the damsel 
emerging unharmed from his body. But this legend is 
apocryphal, and all agree to consider it a groundless 
fable .) 15 

The South English Legendary is also troubled by this version of the 
dragon, explaining that 

a 3 en kunde it were fat fe deuel were to defe ibro 3 t 
For he ne mai folie nane def i nemai it leue no3t 
And also i neleoue no 3 t fat is mi 3 ten were so strode 
A so holy creature inis wombe auonge. (11.167-70) 

even though it is willing to accept that "to sofe it is iwrite fat 
in a monnes like / De deuel to fis maide com" (11.171-2). 16 

What is at issue here is not the dragon's existence but his 
degree of corporeality: his appearance as a demonic apparition, as 
in the Rebdorf version, is acceptable, but his actual embodiment 
and ability to swallow and burst are viewed with suspicion. In 
late twelfth- and early thirteenth-century demonology, the question 
of corporeality and habitat for demons is a much re-iterated and 
debated issue. Paul and most of the fathers agree that demons have 
aerial bodies and live in the atmosphere between the moon and the 
earth. 17 The largely Augustinian consensus of Christian demonology 
was however at this time being re-thought. William of Conches and 
William of Thierry, for instance, have a controversy over the 
former's view that two good orders of demons live in the ether and 
upper atmosphere and one order close to earth, having partly aerial 
and partly watery bodies. William of Thierry declares this hereti¬ 
cal. 8 Later, Aquinas gives the following ruling as to where 
precisely demons may live: 

. . . there are two places where the devils are 
punished: one due to them precisely as sinners, which 
is hell; and one due to them in their function as 
proving human virtue, and this is the dark atmosphere 
. . . although the devils, while abroad in this dark 
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atmosphere, are not actually imprisoned in the fire 
of hell, yet their punishment is not the less for 
that, since they know that the imprisonment awaits 
them. This is what is meant by the Gloss on James, 

They take the fire of hell with them wherever they 
go. Nor is this contrary to those words in Luke, 

They begged him not to cast them into the abyss, 
because their motive in asking this of our Lord was 
that they deemed it a punishment to be expelled from 
a place where they could do harm to men . . . 19 

Together with the question of the habitat of demons come the 
issues of their composition, whether and how they can physically 
occupy space, whether they can be seen by human eyes and so forth. 
While the basically spiritual nature of demons is argued for by, 
for instance, Victorine scholars, and accepted by Aquinas, demons 
are still able to adopt such bodily form as they wish and stories 
of their doing so are legion. This simultaneous affirmation of the 
essentially spiritual nature of demons together with increasing 
interest in their physical appearances testifies to their inten¬ 
sified and multifarious importance, as Norman Cohn points out: "it 
is a far cry from the self-confidence of the early Christians . . . 
demons are no mere external enemies, doomed to be defeated . . . 
and cast down for ever by the bearers of a militant faith . . . 
they have penetrated into the souls of individual Christians . . . 
have come to represent desires which individual Christians have, 

but which they dare not acknowledge as belonging to themselves 
i, 2 o 

In this context, the South English Legendary and the Legends 
Aurea are right to be suspicious of the dragon's destruction by 
bursting: he should not be able to die, as demons endure their 
places of punishment until Judgement Day (a position confirmed by 
Aquinas in the section of the Summa quoted above, pp.340-1). The 
dragon should be able to appear and to vanish when conquered but 
not be physically destroyed. On Margarete 's side however it can 
be argued not only that the text is accepting a position on one 
side rather than another in a matter of contemporary and complicated 
debate, but also that the saint specially prays to God to see her 
foe, with the very full embodiment of her enemy (visible to the 
watchers outside her cell) being a response to her prayer, and 
further, that dragons are indeed considered, to a degree not easy 
to confine to the purely symbolic, to be inhabitants of hell. 

Even in Gregory the Great's Dialogues the dividing line between 
dragon as apparition and dragon as corporeal creature is hard to 
draw: 21 he seems to refer to the dragon both as a spectral mani¬ 
festation from hell and as an inhabitant of it. Writing about the 
time of the Rebdorf Latin version of Margaret's legend, Gregory 
mentions some devilish appearances sub specie draconis: the OE 
translation of his Dialogues, for instance, includes the story of 
a monk who is tempted to leave his monastery and sees a dragon 
invisible to his brethren in a symbolic vision rather than a cor¬ 
poreal encounter: 
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Sona swa he fa eode ut of fam mynstre, he 3 emette on 
fam we 3 e standan sumne dracan on 3 aen hine mid 3 eniendum 
mujie. 7 se draca fa dyde, swylce he hine forswel 3 an 
wolde . . . fa urnon fa 3 ebrofru fider 7 naeni 3 ne 
dracan fasr ne 3 esawon, ac done munuc byfiende . . . 
he fa sona 3 ehet, faet he nmfre of fam mynstre 3 ewitan 
nolde. 7 fa swa se munuc 3 eseah for faes hal 3 an weres 
benum him on 3 mn standan fone dracan, faet wees deofol 

sylf, fam he aer fyl 3 de 7 hyrde, feah fe he hine na ne 
2 2 

3esawe. 

(As soon as he went out of the monastery, he met on 
the path a dragon, standing ready for him with gaping 
mouth. And then the dragon made as if to swallow him 
up . . . then the brothers came running up and saw no 
dragon there, only the monk, trembling ... he at 
once promised that he would never try to go from the 
monastery again. And when the monk, through the 
prayers of the holy man, saw the dragon standing ready 
for him, it was the devil himself, whom he had pre¬ 
viously followed and listened to, though he never saw 
him.) 

That the dragon is not only a spectral manifestation however 
but an inhabitant of hell is suggested by Gregory’s other uses of 
it. One repentant sinner is advised to sign himself with the sign 
of the cross against the might of the dragon who, as he cries on 
his deathbed "hmff be 3 inen in his mufe min heafod forswol 3 en" (324/ 
26), but he finds he cannot, "forfon fe ic eom forseted 7 
fordrycced mid fam scyllum fisses dracan" (325/5). Another monk, 
who has been a secret glutton in life, gives a vivid deathbed 
account of the dragon as he reveals his sin to his fellows: 

"fa fa 3 e 3 elyfdon faet ic faeste mid eow, ic aet 
deo 3 ollice swa 3 e nyston, 7 nu forfon ic eom seald 
fysum dracan to forswel 3 anne, se hafaf 3 ebunden mid 
his ta; 3 le mine cneowu 7 mine fet, 7 his heafod is 
onsaended in minne mud, 7 drincende min orod he tyhf 
him to minne 3 ast" (327/7-11) . 

("When you believed that I was fasting with you, I 
ate secretly so that you did not know about it, and 
now, because of that, I have been given to this 
dragon to swallow, and he has bound my knees and 
feet with his tail, his head is placed on my mouth 
and, drinking my breath, he draws my spirit to him.") 

In Gregory's stories, the dragon exists both as symbolic vision 
and hellish manifestation, both as an apparition on earth and as 
what those who are at the brink of death can see in the life 
beyond, ffilfrician orthodoxy leans more to the purely symbolic in 
its following of Gregory, but there are other homiletic and hagio- 
graphical traditions in late Old English and much apocryphal and 
visionary literature reports the more concretely embodied dragons. 23 
Both possibilities are still open in texts closer in time to 
Margaretei in Sawles Warde for instance, a messenger from hell 
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"iteilede drahen, grisliche ase deoflen ]?e forswolhed 
sinners ihal ant speowed ham eft ut biuoren ant 
bihinden, oder-hwile torended ham ant tocheowed ham 
euch greot . . .", 

while later on, the Ayenbite of Inwit, using in part the same Latin 
text, makes dragons figures as well as inhabitants of hell: "he is 
ine ]?e prisone of zenne in ]pe Jgrote . . . of ]?e dragoune ]?et him 
wyle uorzuel 3 e", 24 

The twilight border realm which dragons (being both apparitions, 
what those apparitions signify and corporeal creatures) inhabit is 
well illustrated by the account in Book II, chapter xxiv of the De 
bestiis et aliis rebus (wrongly ascribed by the middle ages to Hugh 
of St Victor), where the dragon's traits, as handed down through 
Isidore and others to the bestiaries of the high middle ages, are 
rehearsed and then moralized into those of the devil: 

. . . Sunt autem in Ethiopia et in India, ubi ex ipso 
solis incendio est jugis sstus quasi aestas. [Moralization] 
Huic draconi assimilatur diabolus, qui est immanissimus 
serpens. Saspe in aerem a spelunca sua concitatur, et 
lucet per eum aer, quia diabolus ab initio se erigens 
transfigurat se in angelum lucis, et decipit stultos spe 
falsa gloria, latitiaque humana. Cristatus esse dicitur, 
quia ipse est rex superbia. Venenum non in dentibus 
sed in lingua habet, quia suis viribus [juribus] perditis, 
mendacio decipit, quos ad se trahit. Circa semitas, 
per quas elephantes gradiuntur, delitescit, quia 
diabolus semper magnificos viros insequitur. Crura 
eorum cauda nodis illigat, et si potest illaqueat, quia 
iter eorum ad coelum nodis peccatorum illaqueat, ac 
suffocando perimit, quia quisquis vinculo criminum 
irretitus moritur, sine dubio in infernum damnatur 
(PL 177.72), 25 

(. . . They are found in Ethiopia and India where the 
sun's own heat provides a constant burning like summer. 

The devil, who is a very huge serpent, can be compared 
with this dragon. Often he rushes into the air out of 
his cave and shines in the air, for the devil from the 
beginning raising himself up transforms himself into 
the angel of light, and deceives the foolish with hope 
of false glory and human joy. He is said to be plumed 
because he is himself the king of pride. He does not 
have venom in his teeth but in his tongue, for, having 
lost his own power, he deceives by his lies those whom 
he draws to himself. He lurks about the paths fre¬ 
quented by elephants, for the devil always follows 
after men of magnificence. He binds their legs with 
the coils of his tail and if he can, entraps them, 
because he strangles their journey to heaven in the 
knot of sin and he suffocates them to death, for whoever 
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dies unrepentant in the grip of sin is certainly 
condemned to hell.) 

In this context, Margaret's dragon could well be accepted as 
an emanation from hell itself, with his brother the black demon a 
visitor from the other traditional demonic habitat, the atmosphere. 
The choice for thirteenth-century hagiographic texts is not whether 
to accept the dragon or not, so much as how to accept him, and it 
is not clear that a text which accepts a concretely embodied 
dragon is more naive or sensational than ones which reject him. 

Not only is Margarete's choice of a full treatment of the dragon 
for its audience no less valid or informed than other thirteenth 
century texts' hesitations, but, as I shall argue later, its choice 
is part of a skilful and commanding thematic management of the 
legend as a whole. 

What is true of the dragon is equally so with regard to his 
brother, the black demon. Most usually remarked here is Margarete 's 
extension of the demon's account of his activities into a kind of 
inverted homily on chastity, specially directed at virgins. But it 
is also worth noticing the maintenance of the general framework 
within which such particularly directed extensions are made. 
Margarete is confident and knowledgeable in its handling of the 
Latin legend's demonological lore, especially in comparison with 
other early English versions of the legend. In Margaret's inter¬ 
rogation of the demon, for instance, the early English version 
found in MS Cotton Tiberius A III 26 abruptly truncates the interview 
("£u deofol adumbe nu", says Margaret, 45/22) without venturing on 
more than the demon's account of his tempting of righteous men. It 
adds one detail not found in other versions - that Margaret not 
only throws the demon to the ground but that she "his swydran ege 
ut astang and ealle his ban heo to brysde" (44/14-15), a detail 
which makes one aware of the EME text's felicity in preserving 
instead the Latin legend's image of feudal submission (Margaret's 
foot on the demon's neck) and emphasizing her fearlessness in 
grasping the demon ("Jpet grisliche Jping }pet hire ne agras 
nawiht . . 28/10) rather than these grotesqueries. 

In the CCCC 303 text, Margaret's questioning of the demon is 
not truncated quite so abruptly and nor is the saint as violent as 
in Cotton Tiberius: the questioning proceeds successfully until 
Margaret asks the demon for an account of his origins and the 
powers that enable him to tempt the righteous. In the Latin legend, 
the demon gives a quite lengthy reply: 

"Rex noster Satanas est, qui deiectus est de paradyso. 

In libris Iamne et Mambre inuenies genus nostrum; 
scrutare et uide . . . Nam vie nostre super terram non 
sunt, sed in aere et uento . . . Salemon [sic] . . . 
inclusit nos in uase uno nouo, et nos mittebamus ignem 
ex eodem uase; et uenientes Babulonii, putantes aurum 
inuenire, fregerunt illud, et relaxati, impleuimus 
omnem orbem terrarum" (137/19-33). 

("Our king is Satan, who was thrown out of paradise. 

In the book of Jamnes and Mambres you may find out 
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about our kind: examine it and see . . . Our life is 
spent not on earth but in the air and the wind . . . 

Solomon . . . shut us up in a new vase and we used 
to send fire out of the vase; and the Babylonians 
when they came, thinking to find gold, broke it, and, 
released, we have filled all the world.") 

The traditional names of the two magicians who oppose Moses 
before Pharaoh (Exodus vii 11-12) were known in Old English. There 
is even extant an OE fragment of what seems very likely to be the 
apocryphal Penitence of Jamnes and Mambres . 27 Yet the CCCC 303 
text here gives 

"Sathana urne cynins, hine 3 ewraec drihten of paradises 
myrh{?e and him £>a twa land a 3 ®f; an is jamne and o<Jer 
is Mambre. And ]?ider he 3 ebrinc 6 ealle J?a ]?e he 
be 3 eton m£ei 3 of mancynne" (177/259-62, italics mine). 

("Our king Satan God drove from paradise's joy and 
then gave him two lands: one is Jamne and the other 
is Mambre. And there he brings all whom he can get 
from among mankind.") 

The demon says nothing further by way of explanation or information 
before Margaret tells him to " 3 ewit £>e heonan on wei 3 and sea eorde 
{?e forswel 3 e and ]?u £>®r wuni 3 e to domes daege" (177/269-70) . However 
CCCC 303 1 s transformation of these magicians into countries is to 
be explained , 28 the confusion here shows contrastively the con¬ 
fidence and knowledge of the Margarete version. 

In the EME text, the reference to the book of Jamnes and 
Mambres (38/22-3) does not go astray in this way: it remains in the 
text, and perhaps serves as an allusion for scholars , 29 but is not 
misleadingly elaborated or rationalized for a lay audience. In the 
less esoteric reaches of demonology however, Margarete is prepared 
not only to follow its Latin source correctly, but to expand and 
clarify. The reference to Jamnes and Mambres is left as it is, but 
the demon's further information about his habits and nature is 
developed and explicated: 

"... we liued bi £e lufte al ]?et measte deal, eadi 
meiden: ant ure weies beod abufen wi 6 ]?e windes; ant 
beod aa wakere to wurchen al ]?et wa ]?et we eauer mahe 
to moncun ant meast rihtwise men and meidnes as J?u 
art ..." (38/26-30). 

(" . . .we live in the air for the most part, noble 
maiden, and our ways are above with the winds; and we 
are constantly vigilant to do all the harm that we 
ever may to humans and especially to righteous people 
and to maidens such as you are . . .") 

Margarete' s awareness of the issues here is shown in the form of the 
saint's question: "... sei me hwer pu wunest meast; of hwet cun 
]?u art ikumne of, ant ti cunde cud me" (38/1-3, italics mine). 

(Compare Cotton Tiberius' "Saga me l?in cynn and hwa ]?e cende" (45/16) , 
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CCCC 303' s "Hwanan wear6 eow, faet 3e mihton ahan 3 odes feowes to 
beswicenne?" (177/251-2), and the Latin's "Narra mihi genus tuum 
iniquum. Quis te genuit, aut precepit bonis operibus insidiari?" 
(137/11-12), none of which raise the question of habitat so 
specifically.) The nature and the dwelling place of demons are 
inter-related and crucial issues of demonology: Margarete gives the 
orthodox answer which prevails from Augustine on and which we have 
seen Aquinas (pp.340-1 above) maintaining. It also adds, without 
source or cue in the Latin, an account of why demons behave as they 
do. They specifically attack maidens because "Iesu Crist, godes 
bern, wes of meiden iboren; ant furh J?e mihte of meidhad wes 
moncun iborhen; binumen ant bireauet us al fet we ahten" (38/30-3) , 
and they attack "rihtwise feines" (38/36) because of 

"... onde {pet et aa ant eauer ure heorte. We witen 
ha beod iwrahte to stihen to {pet stude {pet we of feollen, 
ant us {punched hokerlich ant swide hofles {prof; swa 
Jpet teone ontent us, ant we iwurded wode ]purh ]pe grome 
Jpet us gromed aa wid Jpe gode. For ]pet is ure cunde, 

{pet i {pe schulde kennen. Beon sorhful ant sari for 
euch monnes selhde; gomenin hwen he gulted, ne neauer 
mare ne beo gleade bute of uuel ane: {pis is ure cunde, 
makelese meiden" (38/36-40/9). 

(" . . . the envy that eats always and forever at our 
heart. We know they have been created to ascend to 
the place we fell from, and it seems ridiculous and 
unreasonable to us, so that envy inflames us, and we 
become mad through the rage that is always gripping 
us against good people. For that is our nature, of 
which I have to tell you: to be sad and sorry at every 
man's happiness, to be delighted when he sins, and 
never to be glad of anything except only evil - this 
is our nature, peerless maiden.") 

This is an explanation at once orthodox and well adapted to the 
needs of the text's implied audience of virgins as well as to those 
of other possible, more general audiences. Similarly, some of 
Margarete's additions to the Latin legend's prayers show demons as 
part of the created hierarchy of being in a confidently orthodox 
way: the saint's greatly expanded invocation of God as creator (see 
pp.349-50 below) after the dragon appears, for instance, includes 
demons as part of the natural order - "Feondes habbed fearlac, ant 
engles, of fin eie" (22/26-7). 

The framework for demonological lore in Margarete is thus 
generally sounder and more informed than the labels of naivete and 
sensationalism would suggest. Of itself this orthodoxy would be 
unremarkable, except that it does indicate a competence and level 
of understanding not always to be relied on in the other early 
English versions of the legend. More interesting, however, is the 
author's general thematic grasp of his source material. 

Unlike the saints of her sister legends, Margaret prays less 
for faith and courage (which she already has) than for the power to 
see her enemies. In dealing with the proprieties of what may or may 
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not be seen by human eyes, the EME text uses a distinction avail¬ 
able in EME lexis, though one rarely used in Modern English, 
between what is normally invisible and what ought always to be so, 
between the unsehen (un-seen) and the u nsehelich (un-see-able). 

Thus the dragon whom Margaret has prayed to see is "Jpen unsehene 
unwiht" (22/6) , while the God to whom she prays is "Unsehelich 
godd" (22/11, italics mine). When she first beholds the black 
demon, "£a seh ha hwer set an unsehen wiht" (24/21), an apparent 
tautology of which the lexical distinction possible in EME makes 
sense. Diabolic manifestations are normally unseen because they 
are improper; the dragon is visible to Margaret and to the beholders 
in direct response to the saint's prayer, but the idols worshipped 
by Margaret's persecutor Olibrius are said by her to have "unsehene 
unwihtes" (42/7) living in them, and these are not seen at any 
time. When Margaret speaks generally of invisible things she uses 
'unsehelich' as in "of alle seheliche king ant unseheliche ba, 
swotest ant swetest” (26/24-5, in addressing God): 'unsehen' is 
reserved for things which ought properly to be invisible because 
they are unclean. 

The full force of this distinction emerges when the topicality 
of the questions to which it refers and its thematic value for the 
legend of St Margaret are considered. The Mombritius text, as 
Wolpers (n.4) points out, insists on concretization and visual¬ 
ization, but Margare te's pointed interest in demonic habitats and 
consequent degrees of visibility is not due solely to the explicit¬ 
ness of its source, which it in any case greatly extends. It needs 
to be viewed against a general late twelfth-century concern with 
what might be called the semiology of apparitions. Contemporary 
British intellectuals constantly discuss and debate the validity of 
apparitions as signs. Nancy Partner has vividly described the con¬ 
cern of late twelfth-century historians with regard to the categories 
of evidence admissible to their records, 30 and Benedicts Ward has 
chronicled the corresponding contemporary debates over miracles and 
the criteria of their validity. 31 Decisions as to the validity of 
appearances in such contexts are made as much by reference to the 
status and integrity of the perceiver as to empirical evidence. In 
secular literature there is an analogous concern: this period sees 
the rise of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Merlin into a major imaginative 
figure for British and Anglo-French culture: his semi-demonic birth, 
special powers of perception and prophecy and his mastery of appar¬ 
itions re-iterate in another genre the problems of legitimate sign 
reading. For Geoffrey as for John of Salisbury, Apuleius' De Deo 
Socrates is necessary reading and takes on a lease of life great as, 
though different from, that which it has in the pages of De civitate 
deiz for both writers the figure of the magus and the criteria of 
legitimacy for his powers are important preoccupations. 32 

As Nancy Partner points out, John of Salisbury states the 
raison d'etre of record-making in these terms: 

My aim, like that of other chroniclers before me, shall 

be to profit my contemporaries and future generations. 

For all these chroniclers have had a single purpose; to 

relate noteworthy matters, so that the invisible things 
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[invisibilia Dei] of God may be clearly seen by the 
things that are done (italics mine). 33 

Gerald of Wales is also concerned with the boundaries of admissible 
apparitions and the evidence of the spiritual world in a similar 
way when he considers his own re-telling of the story of Meilyr, a 
wild man with unusual powers of perception who, though illiterate, 
could identify false statements on the page of a book because he 
could see demons pointing to the relevant places (always specially 
numerous, Gerald adds, if a copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth's History 
of the Kings of Britain were to be placed in Meilyr's lap). After 
concluding his story of Meilyr's life and powers, Gerald says 

It seems most odd to me, among all these other remark¬ 
able circumstances, that Meilyr was able to see these 
demons [spiritus illos] clearly with the eyes in his 
head [ oculis carneis]. Spirits cannot be seen with 
our physical eyes, unless they themselves assume 
corporal substance [nisi assumptis corporibus ]. Given 
that they had assumed such corporal substance, and 
thus made themselves visible, how was it that they- 
could not be seen by other individuals who were 
assuredly present and were standing quite near? 

Possibly they could be seen only by some supernatural 
sort of physical vision [corporali visione miraculosa ], 
rather like that in the Book of Daniel, when King 
Belshazzar saw the writing on the wall . . . 3 4 

Others consider that the ability to perceive demons is purely 
dependent on the qualities of the perceiver: William of Newburgh 
gives an account of a peasant whose innocence and simplicity are 
rewarded by God with this ability. Thrown from his mare this 
Ketell sees 'two little demons' ("duos quasi tflthiopes parvulos") 
sitting in the road and laughing at him. He perceives that they 
have no further power to hurt him, goes on his way rejoicing and 
is given by God the gift of being able to see demons henceforth 
("ab ilia die et deinceps daemones haveret conspicabiles"). 35 

The distinction between invisibilia Dei and demonic appar¬ 
itions handled at lexical level in the EME text also operates in 
the thematic organization of this version of the legend. Even more 
than its Mombritius-type source, Margarete emphasizes both the 
inscrutability of God himself and the extent to which his creation 
is a legible sign of his presence and nature. God's judgements 
for instance, are "dearne" (18/25, without Latin equivalent, and 
again at 46/18), but his creation is a legible embodiment of them. 
Where the Latin source gives a cue for the idea of God as measurer 
and controller of the created universe, the EME text retains and 
drives home the idea: 

" . . . fu wisest wurhte of alle, merkedest £>e 
heouene ant mete wi6 j?i strahte hond ant wid ]?e 
icluhte ]?e eorde; ]?u steoresman of sea-stream, pu 
wisent ant wealdent of alle wiht pe iwrahte beod 
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sehelich ant unsehene" (46/21-4; italics - indicating 
phrases without Latin equivalents - mine). 

(" . . . you, wisest creator of all, marked out and 
measured the heavens with your extended hand and with 
your closed hand, the earth: you, controller of the 
sea's current, you, guardian and ruler of all creatures 
that are made, visible and invisible.") 

Again in her prayer after the dragon appears, the Latin Margaret 
prays to God as the creator and controller of redemptive history: 18 

"Deus", inquit, "inuisibilis, quem abissi et thesauri 
eius contremiscunt; qui formasti paradisum indeficientem, 
et mari terminum posuisti, et non transibit preceptum 
tuum; infernum deuastasti; diabolum ligasti; qui 
extinxisti potestatem draconis magni et uirtutem eius, 
respice in me et miserere mei ..." (134/3-8). 

("0 invisible God", she says, "before whom hell and 
its fastnesses tremble; who made the imperishable 
paradise and who set the sea's limits (and it will not 
transgress your commands); who harrowed hell and bound 
the devil; who has destroyed the power of the great 
dragon and his strength, behold me and have mercy on 
me . . .") 

The EME retains this, but greatly elaborates the account of God's 
nature in terms of his manifestation of himself in the visible 
world: 


"Unseheliche godd, euch godes ful, hwas wrea66e is 
se gromful ]?et belle ware ant heouenes ant alle cwike 
fiinges cwakied per ageines, a 3 ein Jois eisfule whit 
. . . help me, mi lauerd. Pu wrahtest ant wealdest 
alle worldliche fling. Peo fiet te heied ant heried in 
heouene, ant alle fie fiinges fie eardid on eorde; fie 
fisches joe i fie flodes fleoted wid finnes, fie flihinde 
fuheles fie fleod bi fie lufte, ant al fiet iwraht is, 
wurched fiet ti wil is, ant halt fiine heastes bute mon 
ane. Pe sunne recched hire rune wid-uten euch reste. Pe 
mone ant te steorren, fie walked bi Joe lufte, ne stutted 
ne ne studegid, ah sturied aa mare; ne nohwider of fie 
wei fiet tu hauest iwraht ham ne wrenched ha neauere. 

Pu steorest pe sea-strem, pet hit flede ne mot fir pen 
pu merkest. Pe windes, joe wederes, fie wudes, ant te 
weattres, buhed fie ant beid. Feondes habbed fearlac, 
ant engles, of Join eie. Pe wurmes ant te wilde deor, 
fiet o fiis wald wunied, libbet efter fie lahe fiet tu ham 
hauest iloket, luuewende lauerd; ant tu loke to me ant 
help me. Join hondiwerc, for al min hope is o fie. Pu 
herhedest helle ant ouercome ase kempe fie acursede gast 
pe funded to for-do me. Ah her me nu ant help me . . ." 
(22/11-32: italics - indicating the few phrases with 
direct Latin equivalents - mine). 

("Invisible God, filled with all goodness, whose wrath 
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is so fierce that hell's creatures and heaven's and 
all living things tremble before it: against this 
terrible creature . . . help me, my Lord. You made, 
and control, all earthly things: those who praise and 
glorify you in heaven, and all the things that dwell 
on earth; the finned fishes who float in the waters; 
the winged birds who fly in the air, and everything 
that is made, does your will and obeys your commands, 
except man alone. The sun runs her course without any 
rest. The moon and the stars which revolve through 
the skies do not cease or stop, but move perpetually; 
nor do they ever turn out of the course you have 
wrought for them. You direct the sea's current so 
that it may flood no further than you mark out. The 
winds, the storms, the woods and the waters bow to 
you and give you obedience. Devils, and angels, fear 
your anger. The worms and wild animals who dwell in 
the forest-, live according to the law you have 
ordained for them, beloved Lord, and may you look on 
me and help me, your handiwork, for all my hope is in 
you. You harrowed hell and overcame as champion the 
cursed spirit who tries to destroy me. Hear me now 
and help me . . .") 

The point here is of course not the originality of the expansion, 
but the informal appropriateness with which standard motifs and 
ideas are added to emphasize a particular thematic stress. 

At Margaret's final prayer, the EME text once again emphasizes 
the inscrutability of God together with the legible universe of 
signs he creates. In the Latin we get 

"Deus, qui palmo celum mensus es et terram pugillo 
mensurasti, mari quoque limitem posuisti, exaudi 
deprecationem meam . . ." (139/30, 140/1-2). 

("0 God, you who have marked out heaven with your 
palm and with your fist have measured the earth, and 
have also set bounds to the sea, hear my prayer . . .") 

in the EME, the equivalent prayer is 

"Drihtin, leodes lauerd, alle ha beo6 duhtie, J>ah 
ha dearne beon ant derue, jpine domes. Me is nu dead 
idemet her, ant wid ]pe lif ilenet: }?i milde milce ich 
)?onki hit. Pu folkes feader of frumscheft, schuptest 
al j?et ischepen is. Pu wisest wurhte of alle, 
merkedest pe heouene ant mete wid pi strahte hond ant 
wid pe icluhte pe eorde; pu steores-mon of sea-stream, 

]?u wissent ant wealdent of alle wiht ]?e iwrahte beod, 
seheliche ant unsehene. Buh pine earen, healent godd, 
ant bei to mine benen . . ." (46/17-26: my italics 
indicate phrases with Latin cues or equivalents). 

("Lord, ruler of men, all your decrees are beneficent, 
though they are inscrutable and difficult. Death is 



now decreed for me here, and life with you granted: 

I thank your gentle mercy for it. You, the father 
of the peoples of creation, made all that is. You, 
wisest creator of all, marked out and measured the 
heavens with your extended hand and with your closed 
hand the earth; you, controller of the sea's current, 
you, guardian and ruler of all creatures that are 
made, visible and invisible. Incline your ears, 
saviour God, and listen to my prayers . . .") 

This stress on the created universe as a manifestation of God is 
the theological and imaginative complement to the demonic mani¬ 
festations of the legend. Demons and idolatry are naturally and 
frequently linked with each other in medieval discussion from the 
late twelfth century onwards, perhaps less through fear of resurgent 
paganism as a historical actuality than because of the internal¬ 
ization of the demonic pointed to by Norman Cohn (see p.341 above). 
Demons include among their many attacks on men the predilection for 
entering idols and giving false responses, or making inanimate 
natural material appear falsely miraculous so as to distract men 
into taking so much delight in the beauty of created things as to 
mistake them for gods, instead of trying to know the Lord of them. 36 
As Margaret herself says, in an addition to the Latin legend's 
"idolorum surdorum et mutorum" (138/11-12), it is not only that 
Olibrius worships "witlese wiht . . . blodles ant banles, durnbe ant 
deaue bade" but that "unsehene unwihtes wunied ham in-wid", and 
Olibrius honours these as his lords (42/5-9). On the other hand 
Christian images and imagery are legitimate because "the spiritual 
realities signified by images are the proper objects of Christian 
reverence". 3 7 

Thus the constant stress in Margarete that Olibrius' idols are 
"wid monnes hond imakede" (14/26) is complemented by the saint's 
perception of herself as God's creation, as his "handiwerc" (22/29) 
and his "wummon" (6/19), and her own ability to witness truly to 
his powers, and to perceive them ("Ich habbe isehen" is Margaret's 
seven times repeated joyful assertion throughout the EME text's 
expansion of the Latin's prayer after the dragon's defeat at 26/1-16). 
Margarete is the only one of the three early English versions to 
create any sort of context for the striking effusion of similes at 
the beginning of the Latin legend, when Margaret, threatened by the 
approach of Olibrius's men, places herself in a series of homologies 
with God's created world: "Video enim me uelut ouem in medio luporum, 
et facta sum sicut passer ab aucupe in rete comprehensus, et piscis 
ab hamo, ac uelut a cane caprea" ("I see myself, like a sheep, sur¬ 
rounded by wolves, and I am caught as is a sparrow, seized in a net 
by the fowler, and as a fish by the hook, and as the roe by the 
hound", 129/30-3). All versions retain something of this series 
with minor expansions or additions, but in CCCC 303 (172/70-2) and 
Cotton Tiberius (40/32-3), the similes remain without parallel and 
without particular purpose as compared with Margarete (8/7-10). In 
Margarete , the saint as God's handiwork and as part of his natural 
created order has thematic relevance in the light of the text's 
continuing stress on the visible universe as a sign of God. 
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Margaret's own development as a sign is also notable throughout the 
text: for instance, in a departure from the Latin's "dolor meus 
. . . conuertatur in gaudium" (131/15), she asks that her tortures 
be not seen to have affected God's creature ("{?et hit ne seme 
nohwer, ne suteli o mi samblant, ]?et ich derf drehe" 14/2-3). The 
demon, on the other hand, is not to understand "se dearne ant se 
derf ]?ing of godes dihelnesse" (38/13) as his protection of Margaret 
and is denied any information about the saint (38/14-16). 

Interestingly, ample as the opportunities are for the develop¬ 
ment of the 'bride of Christ' topos, these are not particularly 
taken up with regard to Olibrius's and Margaret's confrontation. 38 
(In Margarete' s sister legend of Iuliene , on the other hand, they 
are greatly amplified with respect to the saint's confrontation with 
her father over her fiance Eleusius.) 39 Instead the thematic 
emphasis is kept on Margaret not so much as Christ's bride but as 
God's creature, just as in her prayers the thematically distinctive 
emphasis is less on the preservation of her virginity than on her 
desire to see and deal with her invisible enemies. Virginity is 
here principally a sign that Margaret is God's creature ("he hauet 
his merke on me iseiled", 12/12-13): its sponsa Christi aspect is 
relatively undeveloped in favour of the theme of invisibilia Dei and 
their relation to the visible world. 

It is also noteworthy that, especially in comparison with the 
interior setting of Iuliene, Margarete has a plethora of external 
messengers and signs, apart from the saint herself: the dove (cf. 
16/15, 28/32, 44/13-15, 48/8), the light (28/30), the shining 
crosses, earthquakes and thunderings (28/32, 48/9, 44/13-15, 48/7) 
and the chorus of angels (52/4-5) are all retained from the source 
with thematic consonance. The English author has not rejected 
these things with a little learning, but has preserved and elaborated 
their meaning in a framework of theological orthodoxy which he under¬ 
stands very well, and within which he directs and contextualizes the 
emotional responses drawn from his audience. So too, the extra 
emphasis (unusual in the context of the Katherine Group Lives), on 
Margaret's legacies: these are all an insistence on connections 
between the visible and invisible worlds via legitimate signs. 
Margaret's presence, then her cult, her memoria (which the demon in 
the EME version explicitly had hoped to stamp qut, 28/4-5), her 
legend, her audience's contact with even the materials on which the 
legend is transcribed, all testify to the power of valid connection 
through genuine signs, between heavenly power, and corporeal human 
existence. In this context, Margaret's dragon makes a fittingly 
explicit appearance as the saint's, and heaven's, opponent. 

The legend of St Margaret reflects its formation in the fifth 
or sixth century after the era of martyrdoms: it owes far more to 
ideology than to historical fact. As it reaches its EME re-creator, 
it is with the increased stridency and propagandist stance of the 
Mombritius version, with all its insistence on concretization and 
visualization. This stridency remains in the EME version as 
Margaret directs and stage-manages her own martyrdom in a series of 
self-conscious demonstrations and imitations of Christ, hoping from 
the beginning to be "an of ]?e moni moder-bern ]?et swa muchel drehen 
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for drihtin" (6/3-4) , requesting specific signs ("Send me ]?i sonde 
i culurene heowe", 16/15) and praying for her bath of torture to 
become a visible baptism of the spirit ("lef ]?et hit to me beo bead 
of blisse ant fulluht of font Stan, . . . Cume ]?e hali gast o 
culures iliche, ]?e o j?i blisfule nome blesci £>eos weattres" 44/3-6) 
and so on. Her prayers are answered and events and phenomena group 
themselves around her as validating signs in a highly explicit 
manner. One consequence of this is that Margarete gives far less 
of a sense of the interior life and growth of a saint than does its 
sister legend of Iuliene. Yet as a mnemonic figure, a sign, of 
hagiography's purposes, Margaret is vivid and unforgettable in her 
EME re-creation and the context there created for her is one that 
suitably both reflects and illuminates the particular direction 
given to hagiographical preoccupations in the legend of this 
explicit and forceful saint. Her dragon is not a lapse from, but 
a part of the working method of this version of her legend - a 
working method which, seen in context, is one of some sophistication. 
As an English re-handling of a Latin source, the EME Margarete is by 
no means to be despised. 1 * 0 
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to as Seinte Marherete, following the title of F.M. Mack's edition, EETS 
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are, like the one in the Rebdorf version of Margaret's legend, "nur 
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traditional descriptions of Hell and the life beyond are involved. 

Dialogues, II, xxv. I quote from the edition of MS CCCC 322 of Bishop 
Waerferth's OE translation by H. Hecht, Bischof Wesrferths von Worcester 
Ubersetzung der Dialoge Gregors des Grossen (Darmstadt, 1965) p.156. 
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H. Gneuss, "Manuscripts Written or Owned in England up to llOO", ASE (1981) 
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Group area). 


Milton McC. Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England (Toronto, 
1977) esp. p.102. 

Sawles Warde ed. J.A.W. Bennett and G.V. Smithers in Early Middle English 
Verse and Prose (Oxford, 1968) p.251, 11.103-7: Ayenbite of Inwit ed. 

R. Morris, EETS 23 (London, 1868; repr. 1895; rev. P. Gradon, 1979) pp.173- 
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On the manuscript tradition of Pseudo-Hugh of St Victor, see Francis J. 
Carmody, "2?e Bestiis et Aliis Rebus and the Latin Physiologus", Speculum 
13 (1938) pp.153-9: on the dragon's traditional enemy, the elephant, see 
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Victorines" pp.26-42 and references. 
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Cockayne, Narratiunculae .... 

J.D.A. Ogilvy, Books Known to the English 597-1066 (Cambridge, Mass., 

1967) p.171; ffilfric mentions "Iamnes and mambres" as "dry-men" who "fela 
saedon . . . furh deofles craft" (Skeat, Lives of Saints, 1, p.373, 11,114- 
15). The fragment "Mambres Magicus" from MS Cotton Tiberius B V fol. 87 
(early eleventh century, Winchester, see Gneuss, "Manuscripts . . , no. 

373) is edited by Cockayne, Narratiunculae . . . , p.50; see also M.R. 
James, "A Fragment of the 'Penitence of Jannes and Jambres'", Journal of 
Theological Studies 2 (1901) pp.572-7. 


Perhaps the two magicians have become two lands by confusion with Manure, 
Abraham's dwelling place (cf. K.R. Brooks, ed., Andreas and the Fates of 
the Apostles (Oxford, 1961) pp.xvii and 89 and p.25, Andreas, 11.788-9, 
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rep. New York, 1972) p.40). 
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(Chicago and London, 1977) esp. chapter 5. For a general survey of these 
issues in medieval thinking, see David L. Jeffrey, ed., By Things Seen: 
Reference and Recognition in Medieval Thought (Ottowa, 1979) Introduction, 

pp.1-21. 

Miracles and the Medieval Mind: Theory , Record and Event , 1000-1215 
(London, 1982) esp. chapter 1. 

For John of Salisbury see Policraticus , I, ix-xiii and II, i-xvii, tr. 

Pike, Frivolities . . . pp.39-54, 55-87, for discussion of signs and their 
validity, and p.297 for specific reference to De Deo Socrates ; for Geoffrey 
of Monmouth see B. Clarke, ed. and tr., Geoffrey of Monmouth: Vita Merlini 
(Cardiff, 1973) esp. p.10 and see also Geoffrey's His toria Regum 
Britanniae ed. Acton Griscom (New York, 1929) VI, xviii, p.381, "Nam ut 
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Partner, Entertainments . . . , p.188, and see M. Chibnall, ed. and tr., 
John of Salisbury: Historia Pontificalis (London, 1956; repr. 1962) p.3. 
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Partner, Entertainments . . . , p.129, and see R. Howlett, ed., Historia 
Rerum Anglicanum I, 2, xxi "De quodam Ketello, et gratia divinitus illi 
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See the discussion in Alastair Minnis, Chaucer and Pagan Antiquity 
(Cambridge and Totowa, 1982) ch.2 "The Shadowy Perfection of the Pagans" 
and references. 

Ibid., p.38, and see Aquinas, Summa Ia, i, ix and x. 


Wolpers, Heiligenlegende . . . , p.171, points to the addition of sponsa 
Christi motifs as between the Rebdorf and Mombritius Latin versions, and the 
motif is still further elaborated as Margarete handles it. However, in the 
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See my "Pe Liflade of Seinte Iuliene and Hagiographic Convention" (forth¬ 
coming) . 

As always, Professor Cross has been generous with information and encourage¬ 
ment in the writing of this article: it is all the greater a pleasure to 
dedicate it to him. 
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